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“All 


PEARS’ is the most 


economical of all soaps. It 


wears to the thinness of a 
dime. Moisten the thin 
remainder of your old cake and 
place it in the hollow of the 
new one where it will adhere, 
thus you will not lose an 


atom, and will see that 


PEARS’ IS NOT ONLY 
PURE, BUT ECONOMICAL. 





OF ALL 


rights Cc 


SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Standards and Methods of Manufacture 


Every article bearing the name of Tiffany & Co. must be the em- 
bodiment of the exacting standards of quality maintained through- 
out the establishment 


Since the foundation of the house in 1837 it has been the con- 
stant endeavor of Tiffany & Co. to offer for sale only such 
articles of use and adornment as express the best taste and 
exemplify the finest work of the period 


The thought and care given to the preparation and execution of 
designs, the cutting of dies, the alloying of the metal to secure 
the requisite strength and fineness, the use of the proper quantity 
and quality of gold, platinum or silver employed, combine to 
give to Tiffany & Co.’s wares their lasting qualities, individuality 
and general excellence. While these and other details of Tiffany 
& Co.’s methods of manufacture necessarily affect the cost, no 
material difference in selling prices will be found on comparison 
with articles sold elsewhere if the quality is given due consideration 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome.a comparison of prices. This 
applies to their entire stock, including rich, as well as inexpensive 
jewelry, silverware, watches, clocks, bronzes, glass, china, leather 
goods, fancy goods and other objects, for all of which the prices 
are as reasonable as is consistent with the standard of quality 
maintained by the house 


The Tiffany & Co. Blue Book, which will be sent upon request, 
is a compact catalogue without illustrations. It contains concise 
descriptions with an alphabetical index permitting quick reference 
to any item in the entire list of Tiffany & Co.'s comprehensive 
stock and gives the range of prices for each article 


Upon advice as to requirements, giving limit of price, Tiffany & 
Co. will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their 
stock affords. If desired, selections of articles will be sent on 
approval to those known to the house or who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references 


Fifth Avenue and 37thStreet New York 
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(The entire contents of this Magazine are covered by the general Copyright, and articles must not be reprinted 
‘ without special permission) 
“You are certainly giving us a very fine magazine. It improves constantly, and the articles are of such practical 
help in solving the problems of life! We take a great many magazines. but the BAZAR is the best, and its tone is 
so restful. I think it like a visit in a refined, lovely home.”"—A , Woodstock, Ontario 
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BY MARIE OLIVIER 





the matter of new attire, maker 
or wearer, is conjuring with, and 
which figures in every headline in 
notes fashionable, is the “ silhou- 


ette.” It has the double mean- ” ects 
} | 


Kune HE word which every extremist in — 





ing in French of outline and shadow, and so it / 
describes, quite perfectly, the thin, scant Direc- f 
toire gowns, which outline the human figure even 

where the latter is not shadowed through the ‘\ 

sparse folds. These effects are arrived at by / - 


the adoption of such reformed underwear as is 
illustrated on page 921, under unlined, thin 
cloth skirts. 

Women who care to adopt the 
idea of dress must say good-by to their last pet- 
ticoat, the “last” because it has been a single 
affair for several seasons. Now, however, it is 
to be banished entirely in its familiar form, and 
the “mystery corset,” or the maillot, as it is 
called (because the wearing of “tights” with 
nothing over them is a little shocking to sensi- 
tive ears) has replaced it. These maillots were 
described in the text of the September Bazar. 
They are perfectly pictured on page 921 of this 
number. They and the other experiments in gos- 
samer underwear are the pivots on which all the 
extreme of the season’s fashions turn. 

Fortunately a middle course has already been 
found by which the beauty of the long lines is 
still possible without the undress effect of the 
ultra models with which importers first bewil- 
dered us. However, it, too, decrees that our 
dresses must stick to us, though that term also 
is softened. Tailors are speaking of the new 
skirts as collante, which means exactly the same 


“ 


silhouette ” 
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_DesicGn By MLLE. See: Dull yellow silk or cashmere 
with black sash: white cloth braided coat. 
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thing. With these skirts we are to 
be permitted such petticoats as that 
long scant one shown in the group on 
page 921. It is of undressed satin 
and of the thinnest weave. In order 
to make it sufficiently collante it is 
provided with inside elastic bands, 
through which each leg is slipped. 
With this petticoat the corset, laced 
in the front and closed behind, is worn, 
for this gives the unchangeable back 
lines that are necessary to the new 
dress forms. The latter affect the 
skirt portions of the costume much 
more than they do the waist, which, 
shortened and diversified with most 
novel sleeve forms, all individual and 
representing an intricacy of eut and 
trimming (copied exactly or modified 
from old pictures), still differs little 
from the conventional waist form. 

Skirt models may be divided into 
two classes, those for walking, which 
are in two lengths—ankle and heel; 
and those for indoor or carriage wear, 
which are long all round and lie on 
the floor in the back, without attain- 
ing the proportions of a train. The 
demi-train appears in some of the 
elaborate dinner and evening gowns, 
but it is reserved for the mature wom- 
an. Young women universally cling 
to the shorter lengths. 

In the new sleeves lie the most novel 
of the waist features. They vary in 
length, fulness, shape, and method of 
trimming. They are plain or full; 
tight from wrist to shoulder, or puffed, 
or capped, or slashed, and filled in 





with net or filet. .They are extrava- 
gantly trimmed, or perfectly una- 
dorned. Finally, the evening dress 


dispenses with the sleeve entirely aid 
substitutes a mere strap over the 
shoulder, or a drapery of some soft 
material; or a filet sleeve cap. If you 
will examine that capped sleeve on 
page 934 you will see how it is formed. 
It is called the crest or épaulette sleeve 
by different dressmakers. The cap 
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UNDERWEAR FOR THE NEW GOWNS. Unlined liberty satin petticoat; lawn and lace combination, 
which fastens in the back. Directoire corset, open in front, knickerbockers, underwaist, and maillot 
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raised or flat, fitted 
smoothly over the arm 
or rippled around it, as 
in the model pictured. 
It is usually set into the 4 
regulation armhole with- 4 
out gatherings. Some ‘%) 
thin fabric—net, filet, or : 
mousseline — is gathered 
into the lower edge of 
the sleeve cap and again 
into a band at the wrist 
in a flat or a _ rippled 
band, according to the 
character of the cap with 
which it must harmonize. 

There are innumerable 
beautiful models of tight 
sleeves, of which a choice 
selection is shown on 
page 942. Only a few of 
these are set into the 
regulation armhole. The 
majority are set into a 



































wider, lower one, or are pA 
uy a) made in one with the ‘ 
vi . front of the waist. Sev- i 
Ht rie eral among the group of bs 
j, Lai sleeves just referred to BAN 
are of this type. YN 
The next striking feature in the AY 
new dress is the sash, which appears uy 
on dresses of every material and char- Cy 
acter. It is like the dress, or it is OF j 
jet-black soft satin or crépe. It i 
swathes the waist or drapes the cor- A 
sage; forms bretelles and ceinture, or yj 
cross-waist draperies, dropping at the 74 
side of the front; or it hangs to the Yet, 
foot of the dress at the back in long An A 
tasselled or fringed ends. Momen- yw 
tarily, at least, the black sash is con- ‘ty 
sidered a little more striking than fat 


those that match the costume; but %) 
flowered sashes and belts are pre- 


ok 

ferred for the evening or reception ASS 

WONDERFUL EVENING GOWN with a skirt of old- gown VSI 
gold liberty satin with soutached mousseline tunic & ? ‘ ‘a 
The newest idea is the adapting of =} h) 

. IW) 

may take any pretty form, so long the bayadere tying of plain or flow- a) 


YS 


as it continues to be a cap and ered crépe or silk sashes. They are 
not a really full puff. It may be caught up at the waist line in the 
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dresses, the silver mingling, too, among 
the popular végétale embroidery 
which is used so freely on filet coats, 
















- 

YOUNG GIRL’S EVENING CLOAK of Chinese-pink 

- cloth, a long silk hemstitchea and fringed scart 

* : 

back, and brought to the front, where 
they are loosely knotted, as low as 
the knot of an Eastern dancer’s sash. 
Tassels in silver or silver sequins are 
the newest trimming for such crépe 
. and liberty sashes. All sorts of silver 


weaves, spangles. silver cloth, and ys 
I WA blue r by 


° a 2 THe ROBESPIERRE TREET GOWN } ‘ 
fringes appear among the first evening with black braid and black satin cuffs and coll 
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chemisette and shirred sleeves of sil- 
vered net which shimmered like a 
frosty cobweb over the neck and arms 
of the wearer. 

Padded embroidery motifs are the 
fashionable item in dress decoration, 






































X ; and padded figures centre the scrolls 
of soutache which partially cover some 
of the Directoire coats. 

A whole chapter might be devoted 

to the buttons of the season, so im- 

4\ portant is the part they play in the 
i trimming of costumes, suits, gowns 


for all oceasions. Those on street 
dresses and suits are silk or self cov- 
ered—that is, covered with a material 
like the suit; they run from forms 
no larger than a lentil to two-inch 
disks. They are set on points of band 
and tab trimming; lengthwise down 
the sleeve; in long single or double 
rows down the back of princess 
dresses; or they define and trim the 
slashed or panelled coats and jackets. 
Those for evening or dinner gowns 
have become perfect little works of 
art, especially the two-inch dises. 
They are covered with cretonne-flow- 
ered silks or are embroidered with the 
végétale stitch in delicate or bright 
‘colors; they are then set into a bed 
of chiffon or liberty flower petals, and 
in this form are used to secure sash 
or girdle or bretelle trimmings. Jew- 
elled or enamelled buttons, on the 
other hand, are used chly in conjunc- 
tion with lace. 

Cords as thick as ropes are em- 
ployed to lace the open sides of ae 
evening cloaks, fancy wraps, and ‘%% 
jackets, while very fine ones 
perform the same service with 
the slashed seam of the evening 
or reception dress. The necks 


A e he 3 "5 mn 
==> ~ 
= }—2 225 of evening dresses are all ex- 
inane ee tremely low; and, because so 
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often formed of cross draperies, 
DESIGN By MLLE. SEE: Evening gown of gray mousseline | 1 ; ¢ 7 y 
over pink; sleeves and middle of slart of white mousseline. the dress back is given a deep FP 


irrespective of the shape of the * 
overdresses, and entre-deux bands. One front. The latter may be square, round, 
most charming dinner gown showed a or U shaped. Collars for dinner or 
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MODEL RECEPTION HAT of black felt faced with black.satin, black 


FASHIONS 


FOR 1909 


y and two loosely 


curled ostrich feathers at the right side hanging below the brim 


theatre gowns are all high at the back, 
and transparent in every instance. 
They may be bound at the top by pale 
silk, or be given bands of velvet or 
ribbon. Stocks for day use are round, 
rather high than medium, though not 
extreme, and the newest of them show 


the inch (or wider) ruff at the top. 
These ruffs at present consist of one, 


two, or three pleatings, but even 
thicker ones are predicted. I have 
referred to the végétale embroidery. 


This will be recognized by its long 


stitches done in coarse, rough floss. 
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HE coat, the new coat with the 
long Directoire lines, the massed 
trimming, and the quaint, in- 
dividualized sleeve, is to be the crown- 


ing glory, the acme or 
point of all others in 
the street dress of the 
immediate future. All 
formal and _half-for- 
mal coats will be long. 
So, too, will be the 
plain coat for general 
wear. Fur coats are 
all either extremely 
long or oddly short. 
In some instances the 
longer ones cover the 
entire costume. In all 
instances the motor 
and comfort coat will 
do this, and long fur 
coats and the others I 
have named will be 
finished an even length 
all the way round. 
Of the others, the 
half-formal Directoire 
eoats for the street 
and the long picture 
eoats for afternoon 
wear, are invariably 
uneven at the lower 
edge. They may be 
long in the front or at 
the back, or they may 
droop at the side or 
zigzag like the peplum, 
the outlines of which 
they follow. When in 
cloth they form part 
of the suit,’ but the 
silkiest of available 
cloth is necessary for 
such coats. 


rench 





DESIGN 
street co 


ols and 


=a =. 
rare 


BY Mite. See: Directoire 
tume of purplish brown cloth 


collars, are all 






Big and little revers, high and low 


combined with these 


long garments, but both are equally 
of the Directoire period, and any pre- 


ferred top form of the 
coat may be worn, 
provided the trimming 
harmonizes with the 
long lines. Padded 
embroidery as the cen- 
tre of soui‘ache moflifs 
is the feature usually 
employed, but satin 
and silk bindings and 
pipings, also the pin- 
tucked band trimming, 
are all used. Cloth 
covered or 
buttons are 


or silk 
braided 
exclusively used upon 
the tailored Directoire 
coat, Edge-set as well 
as flat-sewed soutache 
and oeecasional narrow 
faney braids cover the 
sleeves, reverTs, upper 
part of the body, or 
are scrolled over the 
skirt breadths. 

Where the Direc- 
toire coat is part ofa 
costume all the trim- 
ming is centred upon 
it, and the high-belted 
skirt is left entirely 
plain except for a nar- 
row fancy sash. How 
this sash is adjusted 
to the street or res- 
taurant suit is shown 
on page 943, where 
the smartest of the 
season’s models are 
admirably illustrated. 
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FRENCH COATS 
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Desicn BY Mite See: Gray cloth princess gown 
with long coat of the same entirely soutached 


Coats as elaborately soutached as 
that shown on this page are among 
the richest of the new garments, 


--« 
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AND WRAPS 
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and they will by no means be unat- 
tainable by the many. If you will 
study this coat as a type of which 





DesiGN By MULE. See: Loose fancy coat and 
short skirt of tobacco-brown cloth with silk braid 
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that are necessary to and char- 
acteristic of the coats we are to 
wear for months to come. Ob- 
serve the wide, square-cornered 
revers and the short sleeve. 
Though long-sleeved waists are to 
be the order, and though the se- 
verely plain Directoire coat must 
have tight and even long sleeves, 
four-fifths of the dress coats will 
have short ones, end- 
ing about half-way 
below the elbow. The 
arm, however, is pro- 
tected by means of an 
inner sleeve, usually 
loose and full, but 
sometimes having a 
tight or a mousque- 
taire form, and always 
made over a fitted lin- 
ing. Crépe, or satin 
the same color as the 
coat, is usually chosen 
for these undersleeves, 
to which wrist ruffles 
are added. The latter may be of 
knife-pleated tulle or of dark- 
toned net or Chantilly, dyed to 
match the dress. The coat on 
page 926 shows the average length 
and fulness of these wrist ruffles. 
An excellent suggestion of the 
picturesque use of lace on. the 
wide dolman sleeve is given in 
the second wrap shown on page 
927. Many chic medium-length 
dolmans, heavily soutached or em- 
broidered and lined with fancy 
silk, have appeared, and this form 
is a favorite one for the short fur 
garments which so far are ex- 
| \ hibited. All fur wraps which do 
not include what are called “ small 
furs” show a mingling of heavy 
Irish or Venetian lace among 
alts sont Tape maids di once tk their, numerous tails or heads. 
Two-thirds of the Directoire 
diversified forms are shown in other coats have double-breasted fronts, 
pages, you will find in it the points though the occasional one will 
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show a military closing like that of 
the coat on page 928. This gar- 
ment is part of a_ plum-colored 
eloth suit, the trimming of which 
consists of self-toned velvet and 











braid. Observe how the front of 
this coat is cut out, also the forma- 
tion of the sleeves, which are cut 


This 


in one piece with the fronts. 





form of sleeve 
prevails over 
all others in 
the new mod- 
els, not only 
in the coats 
and wraps, 
but in recep- 
tion and 
home gowns, 
and in sepa- 
rate waists, 
lace boleros, 
and coats. 

Another 
characteristic of the Directoire coat 
is the cutting out in the front, just 
below the bust, which is done to 
show the panel front or high girdle 
or sash. Short jackets and 
“dressy ” short coats follow this 
idea, but not so invariably. These 
open, as a rule, over pretty flowered 
or tailored waisteoats. 

Besides the Directoire coats there 
are other long coats of such mixed 
forms and periods that it is diffi- 
cult to classify them. For want of 
something better they are called the 
fancy Directoire. These take every 
conceivable skirt form. They are 
made with no front or no _ back 
skirt; or with both these portions 
and no sides below the waist. Or 
they may have side skirts and none 
at back or front. The smartest of 
them are cut off at the waist line 
all round, except at the centre of — Desicn sy Mite. See: Directoire costume consist 
the back, where they end in long ing of plain cloth skirt and coat with self-toned braid 
coat tails that are carried quite are finished square, and are divided 
down to the dress hem. Such tails quite to the waist line. Sometimes 
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the coat lining. Even this is sometimes 
black, but pure white, silver gray, Lincoln 
green—all offer distinguished contrasts to the 
black cloth, and are resorted to, as a rule. 
Where the fancy coat is cut out at the side 
(a style which is absolutely impossible for 
the figure which has the least suggestion of 
embonpoint ), it is usually done to show some 
individual trimming of the skirt, such as 
inlet panels, a motif of soutache, or a combi- 
nation of cloths. 
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DesIGN By MLLE. See: Gray cloth coat with dull 
blue velvet collar and cuffs; may be fur lined 





they are plain at the ends, sométimes 
they are finished with deep silk fringe. 
These coats are likely to be in black, 
in gray, lavender, or white satin, and 
are to be worn with a handsome dinner 
or afternoon dress. 
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The all-black Directoire street suit 
is by all odds the smartest fashion of 
the moment. It employs only the most 
lustrous and silky cloth, and has not 


. "J of . . NEW AUTOMOBILE coaT of plain gray combined 
a spot of color anywhere, except in atth eur and greek tified: Yue anak Gheve ta one 
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ONG skirt lines, short waist lines, 
and 
absence of all lines that would 


the closest 


of sleeves, 


an 


so perfectly drawn that they are al- 
most self-explanatory. 
fect reproductions of the styles which 


They are per- 


hint of a petticoat— these are the women known for their discrimina- 
key-notes of the season’s evening tion will adopt during the fall 
dress. No such concise summing and winter. For the opera and ball 


up may be made of 
the harmony of color, 
and the coloratura of 
trimming of the first 
gowns to be 
They are classically 
plain, marvellously in- 
tricate in ornament, 
beautiful in their va- 
riety and, color com- 
bination, rich 
in garniture as to 
cause despair to sink 
deep into the hearts of 


seen. 


and SO 


those who cannot af- 
ford them. However, 
it is also a season of 
which, _ be- 
ginning with the ex- 
treme Directoire slim- 
ness, has already di- 
verged into the long 
gathered garment, the 
draped Directoire, and 
those other forms in 
which, without de- 
stroying the grace of 
the original 
idea, it is modi- 
fied in a 
make it general- 
ly aeceptable and 
simplified so “y 
that it is at- 
tainable by all. 
The _ illustra- 


contrasts, 


way to 
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MODEL EVENING GOWN fora young girl 
these pages are pale blue and white striped silk voile 


the smallest and thin- 
nest of sleeves, if any, 
will be worn. 
sleeves in net will lead 
all others. For the 
dinner and opera gown 
combined, thin sleeves 


Capped 


on the order of those 
shown in the 
illustrated on 
page 932, or short ones 
similar to those of 
the gowns illustrated 
on pages 933 and 954, 
will be appropriate; 
for the simple, half- 
formal dinner gowns, 
that model illustrated 
on page 935 will 
good guide. 

Next in importance to 
lines of the gown and the 
proportions of the sleeve are 
colors and materials. What 
to select? Here, too, these 
illustrations will prove in- 
forming. The model shown 
on this page is made of 
blue and white striped silk 
voile. It is  self-trimmed, 
with tucked bands, but the 
undersleeves and_ tucker 
are of tulle, threaded with 


second 


gown 


prove a 


narrow black velvet ribbon, 
that touch of black which 
is the smart note of the 


season wherever it is given. 
Raspberry and cherry reds 
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tints; also greenish blues and golden 
shades. The second gown shown is 
of cherry-colored tulle made over and 
banded with silk of the same shade. 
The yoke is of embroidered filet. 
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EVENING GowWN of cerise tulle wit! 
embroidered lace yoke 


a ey SS 
which are extremely soft in 
chiffons and im crepe, are DESIGN BY MLLE. SEE: Rose-color mousseline over soft lace un- 
Z tas? 


among the = fashionable  der-dress; Venetian guipure bands at top of skirt 





NOVEL EVENING GOWNS 


Observe the next design in rose-colored 
mousseline over a lace under-dress, the 
skirt of which is topped by bands of Ve- 
netian lace. The slashed side is a varia- 
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EvENING GoWN of white 1 
with very soft white 


) nousseline de 
satin rib 


5 
3 
+ 4 
_ BLUE MOUSSELINE with same_ shade 
filet lace edged with blue velvet ribbon 
The sleeves take that queer 
little plain round form which 
is the newest of all forms for 
short sleeves. bon with spangled edges 
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introduced in the heavy végétale embroid- 
ery on the filet. Big flower designs in em- 
broidery are the rich feature of the evening 
and dinner gowns. Sometimes one large 
figure in a lace motif is worked over in re- 
poussé with smart effect. I have seen one 
pure white evening gown in which one 
such flower was embroidered over the left 
side of the corsage and another toward the 
right of the front portion of the skirt. 
That evening gown of white mousseline 
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BRIGHT BLUE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 
bodice, and back panel embroidered 


tion of the slashed skirt, which is 

characteristic of some of the most 

classic of the new gowns. The 3 . 

blue mousseline model which is | Ysa - 
illustrated on page 933, and has . 3 


= 


for garniture entre-deux of filet ' ‘ 
edged with velvet ribbon, is also Be : 

a beautiful type of dress. Ob- i's. 7” “ 
serve the gauze sash tha’ hangs ~< 

from the crushed girdle. It is 
of green, a color which is again _ triangular sleeve cap of net of gold bead 


BALL GOWN showing a late model of old-gold satin, 
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Drawn by Guy Ross, Paris 


EVENING GOWN OF ROSE COLOR LIBERTY SATIN AND GUIPURE 
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banded with narrow 
ribbon _ spangled 
thickly at the edge 
is part of a fashion- 
able trousseau. It is 
an exquisite design 
for a young wom- 
an. 

One-toned cos- 
tumes and those 
which inelude a 
broad Grecian belt 
and arm-bands of 
gold-embroidered fil- 
et or filet worked 
with a combination 
of wood tones are 
equally favored. An 
example of the lat- 
ter is shown on page 
934, where the gown 
of bright blue mus- 
lin is combined with 
a back panel of blue 
embroidered net and 
a belt of golden filet. 
The _ ball gown 
shown on the same 
page is of old-gold 
satin, The triangu- 
lar sleeve cap is net- 
ted with gold beads. 
The belt is of the 
same net, and closes 
under a cluster of 
small pink roses. A 
filmy searf is ecar- 
ried with this cos- 
tume, which is designed to 
be worn without gloves or 
jewels, and with a strictly 
Grecian __ coiffure. Such 
dresses are sometimes closed 
with long golden cords, which end in clus- 





ters of grapes made on wooden moulds and 
covered with spun silk. The newest of 
all skirt forms is spoken of as the Tana- 
gra. It has a draped upper portion as 
seant as the Directoire skirts, but a more 
statuesque effect in the drapery. Among 
the back pages will be found descriptions 
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gauze scarf, hem attached with crossed ribbons 
of the color plates—the frontispiece 
i 


—}-—_ 
AYA\S, 


WHITE VOILE GOWN with embroidery and long 


and the other gowns shown in colors. 
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Directoire lines leads us to. All such 
suits are in two pieces, comprising 
either a high First Consul skirt and 
a plain or fancy jacket, or a one-piece 
dress and jacket of the same material. 
The novel point just now is to have 
revers, cuffs, and collars self-faced, 










NEW MODEL of striped gray cheviot, the skirt 
with a bias seam at the centre of the front. 


WO illustrations on this page rep- 
fi resent the newest among the use- 

ful run-about suits for the young 
woman or girl. You will see, upon 
examining them, that there is a prac- 
ticality about them welcome to the eye 
as a contrast, if not actually as a 
relief, to the complicated _garments A FAVORITE NEW MODEL; skirt of plain and 
which a too universal following of the checked stripes, coat of the plain cloth 
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STREET GOWNS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


like those shown in the first figure. 
Or only the collar portion is faced in 
silk, satin, or velvet. In the fancier 
jackets the sleeve is always trimmed. 
Where it is not cut in one piece with 
the front, it is set into an armhole 
larger than the ordinary, which is out- 
lined with shaped bands, or braids, or 
rows of tiny buttons, by which means 
the armhole seam is entirely concealed, 
and this so perfectly that it becomes 
a case of find the armhole who ean. 
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et 





Desicn By MLLE. See for suit in two shades 
or two colors: note the sleeves especially 
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DESIGN BY MLLE. Sze for an early autumn tailor 
suit of tobacco-brown cloth with satin pipings 


The idea of all such armhole trim- 
ming is to create an illusion of a sleeve 
and front cut out in one piece. 

The suit shown first on page 936 is 
one in which any one may feel well 
dressed for the practical purposes of 
the winter. The details of this suit 
are as follows: It is of gray striped 
cheviot. (It would be as effective in 
any of the fancy worsted suitings of 
which the season is offering a great 
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variety.) It has a twenty-eight-inch jacket, self- 
faced and self-trimmed, and the skirt is finished 
with a shaped band. The skirt is in two pieces. 
It is a seamed, cireular, high-waisted garment. 
The square-pointed and long, rolling, jacket front 
and the striped, self-covered buttons are all new 
features in this the simpler style of street suit. 
The panel-pleated First Consul skirt shown in 
the second design shows the new method of pleat- 
ing, which is practically the only one adapted for 
the high-waisted effects. The model here shows a 





combination 
pleated 
terial. 

The jackets of, half-tailored 
suits are wonderfully individu- 

are what the 
“ fancy.” Two 


alized. 
tailors 
typical jackets of this sort are 
shown on page 959. Both have 
and represent 
the complications of to-day’s 
The first, with its 
slashed back, laddered up the 
seams with tiny stitched bands, 
and with sleeves that are not 


fancy 


tailoring. 





TAILOR COSTUME FOR AUTUMN, showing 
the open seams with bl 


use showing 


plain panels 
checked ma- 


only novel, but comfortable, is 


finished 


SHORT COAT AND SKIRT of plain and striped material trimmed 


with small buttons and cords of the darker color ered 


eretonne flow- 
outlined with the 
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Many of the heavier suits’ have 
«x welted seams, but these are more or 
met less reserved for plain suits which are 
> self-trimmed. Diagonal worsteds, 
serges, and cheviots are what the tailors 
speak of as the “ first choice” material 
Nine for practical dresses. A new Hunga- 

4 
















rian red is a smart touch on the collar 
and cuffs of such suits, and there is a 
novelty called dimity cloth which is ex- 
cellent for the jacket suit. 


FRONT OF GOWN on opposite page, vest and 
cuffs of toile de Jouy, with black satin binding. 





smart touch of black satin. Ob- 
serve how the black is employed 
as a setting for the buttons, and 
at the sleeves. The details of the 
ladder trimming are sufficiently 
novel to be worthy a special line. 
The top three bands are sepa- 
rately cut and set on. Those be- 
low project from the back, and 
are cut in one piece with it, lap- 


‘ DesiGn BY MLLEz, See: Coat and little vest of cerise cloth 
ping toward the armhole. trimmed with same color silk embroidery and buttons 
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AN you fancy an evolution in 

coiffures from the masses of 

top and back puffs to the de- 
mure centre part and quaint side 
curls? It isn’t exactly a return to 
the side curls of our grandmothers, 
for the coiffeurs insist upon its being 
called the Empire head-dress; but it 
is charmingly pretty, and differs from 
those coiffures which mass the hair 
on top or at the erown of the head 
and entirely dispenses with the side 
comb. Instead, a high back comb 
only is worn with it, and oceasionally 
a high shell comb that rises from the 
back puffs. There is a strictly new 
comb offered by the jewellers, for use 
with what are called picture coiffures, 
and especially is to be worn by the 
younger women. It is set with a few 
jewels in the back, where it is pierced 
twice. Through these holes a ribbon 
about half a yard in length is passed. 
This is usually of velvet, in some light 





evening shade, or in silvered gauze 
The ends are finished with tiny metal 
tassels. The threaded comb is thrust 
into the back puffs or coil, and the 
ends of the ribbon are brought up to 
the top at the front, where they are 
tied, either at the side or exactly in 
the centre, so that the tassels droop 
over the hair and fall among the side 
curls. A bunch of tinselled gauze 
flowers or of small chiffon buds are 
added to this if faney so dictates, but 
the simple band is lovely. 

Many charming coiffures suitable 
for afternoon will be found among the 
pages of the present number.  Ai- 
grettes that rise like spray with spar- 
kling tips of metal at the end of each 
feather frond are to be the ornaments 
for the evening coiffure for older 
women. 

There is not the least resemblance 
between to-day’s ruchings and any 
other of the ruches within the memory 





1. GREEK COIFFURE, for evenings, with plaited gold braid 2 The newest arrangement of the hair 
with the littie bang. 3. Classic Greek coiffure with band of tortoise shel! 
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lace and silk 


4 GROUP OF THE VESTS, neckwear, belts, and sashes to be used with the winter gowns 


appear in different vests; and the sashes and girdles show the smart forms 
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of the present generation. Those that 
spring from the stock or neck are wide 
and rufflike; but the ruches proper 
are adjustable neck-pieces, pleated, 
puffed, or made in cascades; they are 
of tulle, of satin, of all sorts of thin 
fabrics. They tie with ribbons at the 
side or back or just back of the shoul- 
der. Those in silk, made in double 
rows of “shells” divided by a ribbon, 
are veritable Pierrot neck affairs. 
Those smart little ties of satin, with 
long drops at the end, are now affixed 
to the neck ruching and hang to a 
depth of from eight to ten inches be- 
low the finishing bow. The ruches are 
in every conceivable color,. and may 








A croup of the variox 1S styles of new sleeves shown on the autumn and winter gowns and coats 
showing combinations of two materials with braid and buttons in many cases 


match the street costume, or they may 
be found in pale pinks and blues and 
cream for evening and theatre wear. 
They will be a popular accessory, at 
least during the early winter months. 
High jewelled dog collars are to be 
worn with the décolleté gown by 
young women, and chains of jewel 
beads (jet or sapphire) are the newest 
ornament for the décolletage of the 
older woman’s evening gowns. 

The newest jabots for wear with the 
tailor suits are made of a thin quality 
of handkerchief linen, and the smart- 
est of them show ends or an end 
formed of overlapping layers of pleat- 
ings, or frills, or flat embroidered 
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DRESS ACCESSORIES 




















THREE NEW SKIRTS of the close-fitting models, 


in combinations ot plain cloth with stripes, and 


also with lace; the sash arrangement is one of the newest features of the gowns. 


points. Fancy stocks, such as are 
shown in the full-page illustration on 
page 941, are all fairly high, and the 
upward-turned pleat form which is 
shown in the left, at the centre of 
the page (in back and front view) is 
particularly in favor. The arrange- 
ment of the half-inch velvet ribbon is 
so clearly illustrated that further de- 
scription is unnecessary. Separate 
ties of black velvet or of doubled satin, 
stitched together like a man’s flat tie, 
are both finished at the ends with long 
drops, either in metal or in wooden 
moulds covered with spun silk or ero- 
cheted. They are only seen in black. 
Indeed, the popular tie is black only, 





though it is varied in form somewhat, 
and I have seen an occasional one of 
crépe, six inches wide, which was fin- 
ished with black fringe nearly as long. 
This was worn with a tight linen col- 
lar and tied like a Windsor. 

There is a sleeve illustrated on page 
942 to which ‘I want especially to di- 
rect attention, since it is duplicated 
in two-thirds of the fine cloth after- 
noon dresses, and is particularly af- 
fected in evening dresses. You will 
find it on the top line, the last sleeve 
Practically 
nothing but a round band, it has won- 
derful style when combined with the 
Directoire dress. 


shown toward the right. 
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HE extreme models among the 
new winter millinery are so hid- 
den in plumes, so ponderously 
trimmed with big velvet rosettes, 
opening like a full-leaved lettuce, as 
to make it difficult to form any ap- 
proximate idea of their shape unless 
you have first examined the hat un- 











PINK FELT HAT with pink satin drapery ar 
pleated rosette, plissee of black tulle 







trimmed. Are they large?  Enor- 
mously so; and yet the hats them- 






selves are a trifle lower in crown 
than were the late summer models. 
The fact of the matter is that the 
really elegant woman will not take 









to the extreme in anything, and the 
large, the very large, high-crowned 
hat which appeals to the majority 
has already been discarded by the 





more discriminating woman of fash- 
ion. However, wide brims are still 
the vogue; but the crowns, which, 


TAUPE-COLOR FELT with satin drapery, owl's head . . , 
and two tiny wings three uncurled plumes In some instances, are decidedly flat, 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER HATS 




















velvet over its entire width; 
or it is given a_ two-inch 
fitted band which sets around the 
brim: or this may be set at the 
inside rim of the brim, leav- 
ing the outer portion of the felt 
brim entirely plain. Tall-crowned 
felt hats and little bee-hive shapes, 
such as that shown on page 947 at 
the left-hand side, also quaint lit- 
tle “cavalier” hats, will be among 
the shapes reserved for morning or 
simple afternoon toilette. There is a 


EXCEEDINGLY CHIC MODEL f wear with 
simple tailor suit; black telt with black wing 


have a front or a side trimming 
which rises to a terrifying height. 
The brims are no longer merely 
round, merely down-sloping, after 
the bell model, but turn up at the 
side, softly (never stiffly), much as 
the late summer hats which we 
ealled the “cavalier” did. These 
turned-up brims cause the hat to 
be called by numerous painters’ 
names, though there is searcely a 
hairs width difference in their 
contour, and one wonders why dit 
ferentiation is necessarv. The la 





test painter to succeed Romney in 
the millinery world is Winterhal 
ter, the favorite  portraitist of 
Eugénie’s day. 

The smartest of the felt hats for 





day wear have an under-brim of 
black, or of a color which contrasts 
with the upper color. Velvet-faced 
brims, too, are promised, the under 


. . A CONICAL PINK SATIN HAT, brim partly lined with black 
portion being moulded with black satin; enormous satin flowers in pink, blue, and mauve. 
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1. FELT WALKING HAT with taffeta bow and quilis 


of soft felt with pompons of ostrich feathers. 


continued use of wide velvet ribbon, 
set around the crown like a succession 
of organ pipes, and I have seen one 
very pretty hat which was almost cov- 
ered with overlapping petal forms in 
velvet. Big velvety poppies with fur- 
ry stems are the flower which 
seems to have place on the early winter 
millinery and fur toques, which, it is 
said, will be more elaborate, but as 
popular as they were late last winter. 
They will be trimmed with velvet pop- 
pies set in a bed of lace. 

Ostrich-f.ather bandeaux are the 
newest form for thé made ostrich hat 
trimming. They are of the willow 
variety, and have a flat back, which 
is set against the crown. A single 
up-rising plume, or one that curls over 
the brim of the flat hat, is the one 
additional trimming such ostrich- 
banded hats allow. Argus feathers 
are also used on the flat hats. One 
or two are set on the left side, spring- 
ing from a knot or bow of velvet, and 
falling back over the brim to the 
shoulder. 


one 
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Charlotte 


vad felt hat with velvet fold: 3 


2. Br 

Two or three autumn brides have 
felt poke bonnets for their going- 
away costumes! Does this mean that 
the bonnet is coming in? Apparently 
our leading milliners think so, for 
several are experimenting with very 
coquettish bonnets of this character. 
They are filling the the 
front brim with ruchings, and trim- 
ming the crown with drooping feath- 
ers which so nearly copy the trim- 
ming of the low-crowned hats (worn 
decidedly off the face on one side, 
though some of the shapes shield the 
brow altogether) that the transition 
from hat to bonnet ‘is likely to occur 
without being 
the 


inside of 


. 


moment our 


any 


at any 
aware of 
change. 
Already we have the motor bonnet, 
a charming, old-fashioned head-dress 
remarkably like the Quaker hoods, but 
more elaborately trimmed; also the 
theatre hood is a feature of the win- 
ter head-dress which we necessarily 
must take into account. 
will be worn io the opera; to the the- 


suddenness in 


These hoods 
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BROWN BEAVER, with dark brown 
Walking hat with soft feather 


1 Hat or 
velvet facing 


They will 
be especially attractive for suburban 


atre, and to city dances. 


or country wear. They are made of 
the thinnest silk, upon equally thin 
silk or chiffon 
sometimes built over a frame, though 
as frequently they are soft. They 
cannot be worn with coiffures having 
aigrettes or other high, stiff ornament, 
but are ideal for the Greek or Em- 
pire coiffure, or for the ribbon-thread- 
ed undulations of the ordinary hair 
arrangement. They are finished round 
the front edge with soft tulle ruches, 
and are tied under the chin with rib- 
bon or chiffon. They are very simply 
trimmed, with flower forms of silver 
gauze or chiffon, or of gauze and a 


foundations, 


mixture of liberty satin. 

Hats similar to the first shown on 
this page are sometimes provided with 
wide satin or velvet strings that are 
attached to the upper side of the brim 


under quaint rosettes, and are tied, 
bonnet fashion, under the chin, but 
off the cenire and toward the left. 
The hat shown is of light seal brown 


, 


and are 


AND WINTER HATS 





beaver, banded with darker brown vel- 
vet and trimmed with a taffeta bow. 
Furry felt effects are shown by smart 
hatters, who are also producing beau- 
tiful fur hats. Hats similar in shape 
to the centre model on page 946 are 
shown in squirrel and lynx, as well 
One smart lynx 
hat just shown has a high brim re- 
sembling that of the page 
946, crown trimming con- 
sists of a long narrow boa, ending in 


as in mink and seal. 


model on 


Its sole 


full tails that droop twelve inches or 
the 
as will be re- 


more backward over the brim at 
left Last 
called, fur toques became fashionable 


side. winter, 
all at once at the very turning of the 
season, when spring models were be- 
ing prepared. This year they begin 
the season, and in all probability will 
be widely adopted, for leading furri- 
ers are offering them as parts of sets, 
and are making special models to har- 
monize with rich fur coats. 
which 


Fur hats 
with fur-lined 
coats, usually match the lining or the 
big fur collar and muff. 


are to be worn 
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NEW 
and silk material in white; pale blue ribbon border. 


MODEL combing jacket of washable wool 


HE tea-gown, that long-banished 
T garment which may be so grace- 

ful or so disgraceful, according 
to circumstances, has really reappeared, 
and numberless forms of it are among 
“ the models shown in the early au- 
tumn garments. No one will deny 
its charm for the slender, the delicate 
woman, nor the advantage of the long 
princess lines for the elderly woman; 
but for the full the 





figure or for 
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woman who is really stout, who would 
endorse it? Yet its return was in- 
evitable with the vogue of the long 
Directoire and princess lines. It dif- 
fers from these, as a rule, in that it 
is more or less loose and takes a 
larger variety of trimming. Such 
handsome models as those shown on 
pages 949 and 950 and the exquisitely 
rich model on page 951, show the tea- 
The 
silk. 


gown in its most alluring form. 
first of the three is of white 





PRINCESS HOUSE GOWN of raspberry-color voile; 
the front view of the gown is shown on page ost. 











HOUSE GOWNS AND NEGLIGEES 949 
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g lts trimming consists of blue ° 


and white embroidery, and blue 
silk bands. Small gilt buttons 
are used to attach blue silk tabs 
which finish the corsage in the 
front. Point d’esprit forms the 
sleeve puffs, and the chemisette, 
which is latticed over with fine 
gilt cord. 

The seeond gown 
is of champagne- 
colored crépe de 
Chine, with tinted 
bertha of Venetian 
lace, and gold cord 
and tassels. The 
shirred front por- 
tion of the gown 
and the long shir 
red sleeves are of 
similarly tinted 
mousseline. The 














gown shown = on 
page 951 is of 
coarse-meshed net 
over — silk. Both 
are gold in color. 
A golden satin belt and gold- 
dyed lace at the top of the 
décolletage, also gold silk tas- 
sels, complete the trimming. 
Low-cut tea-gowns may searce- 
ly be said to have attained a 
vogue, and gowns of this char- 
acter are usually provided with 
a thin chemisette or tucker. 
All three are fea-qowns de luxe, but 
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they are described because full of sug 
gestion for those who are planning 





such garments. 

Voile, cashmere, and crépe de Chine 
are the favored materials for the tea- 
gown for young women. For older 
women black silk is one of the most 
truly elegant mediums in which to 
develop it. Filet entre-deux embroid- 

‘ 3 Mopet Gown of soft white silk with blue and 
ered in wood colors, with a thread white silk embroidery; blue silk bow in front 
of silver or gilt running among its 
végétale motif, is the most favored on the tea-gowns it is used more 
trimming for these gowns, as it is sparingly. Flowing or picture sleeves 
for the rich evening dresses, though wide, soft berthas, and lace sashes, or 
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cause a removable trimming 
makes it a simple matter to 


vary a single gown. Black 
Chantilly and white are equal- ’ 
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TEA-GOWN of champagne crepe de Chine. gold braid and 
tassels; cape of same tint Venetian lace 
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those of satin, are among the most frequent- 
ly used garnitures for the tea-gown. Many 
of the cashmere gowns are made with a sim- 
ple waist form, over which a lace templier 
(Templar’s apron) or fancy lace bolero may - J 
; . MOvEL IN BLUE AND WHITE striped voile, —~J 

be worn; and these are especially useful be- the yoke and lower sleeves are of bias folds. > 
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Drawn by Eruet Ross, Paris 
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ly favored for the templier 
and lace coat, and there is a 
fancy for 


underlining the 
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RASPBERRY VOILE with lace dyed to match 
and bordered by bias folds of raspberry satin 
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EXQUISITE TEA-GOWN of coarse square-meshed 
gcld-color net over silk; gold-color satin coat 


black with white mousseline, or the 
white with black. 

One of the newest fancies is to line 
a white filet, mousseline, or tulle chemi- 
sette with equally transparent black 
material. As a smart note to the tea- 
gown nothing is quite so novel. There 
is an incoming fashion, too, of trim- 
ming the front (fronts similar to that 
of the tea-gown on page 950) with 
ruchings of silk or tulle. These ruch- 
ings are about an inch and a half wide. 
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in the new gowns between the 

fashions for elderly women and 
those for younger ones. The “ silhou- 
ette ” is sought for in this instance in 
the princess and 
in skirts with 
long, uneven 
peplum _ effects. 
The older wom- 
an is to wear 
the sash, and to 
employ on her 
coats and dresses 
even more em- 
broidery and 
soutache, if that 
is possible, than 
her younger sis- 
ter. With her, 
redingotes, not 
unlike the court 
ladies’ over- 
dresses of a few 
centuries ago, 
will take the 
place of the ul- 


[in th is no strong dividing line 
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This year the elderly woman’s sleeve 
is a mass of trimming. It is striped 
with tiny bands, vertical, crosswise, or 
diagonal; or it is latticed; or a ladder 
scheme is used, in which the rungs of 
narrow stitched 
bands are 
caught down 
with rows of 
little buttons. 
This is the rule 
for trimming 
the sleeve: If it 
is to be a full 
one, the trim- 
ming will all be 
placed about the 
euff; if only 
“easy,” it may 
be massed with 
trimming set on 
flat. Some of 
the sleeves and 
dolman wraps 
which have been 
shown me are 
masses of sou- 


tra Directoire tache and végé- 
coat. The im- tale embroid- 
portant feature ery. Would you 
of all others she know how thick- 
will have to ly the soutache 
consider will be may be used? 
s'eeves, shoulder Study that eve- 
draperies, and ning gown on 
dolman wraps. ELDERLY WOMAN'S CoaT and skirt of gray cloth page 922 an d 
Wide effects, with gray soutache and tiny gun metal buttons. the Directoire 
trimmed sleeves, coat on page 


and cape shoulders are the favorites, 
and the reason is this: a dress with 
sufficiently roomy sleeves, or with 
sleeves heavily trimmed, or with cape 
effect, disguises the over-full as well 
as the too meagre bust so often the 
accompaniment of years. 


927. These will approximately explain 
how the soutache is used. 

Coat sleeves are a short wrist 
length, and are finished with a rolled- 
back cuff, or like the sleeves of the 
gray cloth suit which is shown on 
this page. The latest idea is fo trim 
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one or the other part of the sleeve. If 
the upper part is braided, the cuff is 
sure to be plain; if the upper part is 
plain,. the cuff is elaborately trimmed. 
Suits that are appropriate in form for Gt 
Pia FRONT view of the same gown showing long 
: ; scarf of chiffon with silk tassel to match 
q older women are shown on page 954. 
, The first has a heavily braided jacket 
y with satin binding; the second, a com- 
F bination of narrow braid and _ silk 
é y trimming. Observe the satin binding 














on the first costume. It is a feature 
which select makers are daring to 
make the sole trimming of the elegant 
black cloth costumes, to which refer- 
ence has elsewhere been made. 





High, many-gored skirts, or those 


<aitiee — made with panelled back and front 
ARS: 


(similar in shape to the plaid skirt 
: shown on page 968, are the most fa- 
ELDERLY WOMAN’S GOWN of voile with long page 3 : 2 

chiffon undersleeves of same color over white vored forms for the full figure. Ten, 
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ELDERLY WOMAN'S STREET or calling gown: 
black cloth, the skirt plain; the coat soutached 


twelve, and even thirteen gores are 
used, with welt or pressed seams. 
Nothing dresses the large woman bet- 
ter than these many-gored skirts and 
the long lines of the present day. 
She may wear pleats, if she likes, but 
they should be wide ones, never nar- 
row, and stitched down to a point be- 
low the hips. This year the panelled 
pleat has taken the place of the side 
pleat. Apropos of the large figure, 
the stout woman should have all her 





attire made as loosely as fashion will 
permit, for this diminishes her appar- 
ent size. Tight garments, those és- 
pecially which bind over the bust or 
the fleshy arm, actually enlarge the ap- 
pearance of the figure. 

Bonnet forms are announced for 
midwinter, and with ribbon-tied hats, 
but only one or two have been seen as 
vet. 





StREET su!It for an elderly woman; black soutache 


and black silk bands; silk hem on skirt. 
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HERE is an unusual showing 
this season of 
_furs which is altogether likely 


to result in a wider use of small furs 
and a more general adoption of the 
fur coat or jacket than in the last 


deeade. There are sev- 
eral reasons why such 
coats should prove ex- 
cellent investments for 
the conservative wom- 
an, among which are 
these: If well selected 
and properly _ taken 
eare of, furs do not 
change materially in 
value for several sea- 
Radical changes 
of form never come 
suddenly in such gar- 
ments, and last year’s 
coats or small furs 
may be repointed, re- 
cut, added to by some 
other fur, and so be 
made really up-to-date 
for this season. Fur 
coats this year are a 
little longer than those 
of last year; indeed, 
the new _. seal-skin 
coats reach to the 
shoe tops, while those 
of muskrat, for motor 
use, completely cover 
the costume. 

Caracul and pony- 
skins are among the 
latest of this year’s 
models, and all grades 
of them will be worn. 
Caracul, which is a 
Russian lamb-skin (se- 
eured, alas! by the 
same harsh measures 


sons. 


medium-priced 


LONG FULL STOLE and pillow muff of 


pointed fox with many little tails 























































that are resorted to in the g>tting of 
baby astrakhan), will be largely used 
in the richer of the new coats. 
lecting coats of pony-skin, note should 
be made of the gloss and the marking, 
as these are the two points that indi- 


In se- 


cate the superior or 
inferior skin. <A third 
and equally important 
point to observe is the 
which the 
markings are joined. 
The coarse, 


way in 


shagey- 
haired pony-skin will 
be used in motor and 
outing eoats, for 
which purpose, too, the 
coarser astrakhan will 
do service. 

Ermine will be used 
chiefly as a trimming, 
only a few sets of 
small furs in this 
skin having appeared 
thus far. One of these 
had an individual boa 
made of two long 
(made) skins, ending 
in four tails each, and 
a flat rug muff lined 
with  old-rose _ silk. 
This was visible at 
the sides. The aver- 
age size of these muffs 
is twenty by fifteen 
inches, but they run 
both larger and small- 
er. Pony coats—that 
is, coats of pony-skin 

this year are given 
high or big rolling 
collars of marten, 
which is also used in 
the form of deep cuffs 
or edge band. 
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other point shou!d be remembered. The skins used 
are not the real seal skin, of which there is scarcely 
a single example to be found in the market. In- 
tending purchasers, then, should bear this fact in 
mind in selecting the treated imitations. There are 
several of these—the Mungava, Hudson, and Alas- 
ka seals being the sorts that reliable houses are 
offering. In order to show how beautifully these 
skins make up, leading makers are showing cost!y 
Directoire and Empire shapes made entirely of 
them. Practically whole 
costumes, including the 
long, all-over coat, a big 
pillow or rug muff, and hat, 
are being exhibited. The 
big muff, by the way, is 
characteristic of the Di- 
rectoire dress period. 

I have seen but two or 
three simple seal coats. 
These were half fitted, 
thirty-six inches long, 
























Marten and 





x black fox are the and replicas of the coats 
aN favorite skins for the of former seasons. On 
4 small furs shown. 
Y)\ 3oas_-«sorun. to. sail 
io lengths and degrees 





of fulness. Those of 
lynx sometimes hang 
a'most to the hem 
of the dress, as do 
those of pointed fox and 
coney. Short fur collars 
fashioned like the tulle boas, 
are also a new fancy. It is 
not uncommon to see the big rug muffs 

made of six or eight mink-skins (made 
skins, necessarily), with heads and tails 

both added to the lower edge. 

In practically all the first models of the new 
seal coats the tendency is to make them baggy 
and full. I cannot think that this shapelessness 
is likely to contribute to the popularity of the 
seal coat, for in such long, heavy garments it 
adds years to the face of the wearer and a ma- 
tronly air to the very young and slender. AlI- 
most all these coats have what the merchants 
eall “shawl” collars, but as these features are 
not pointed, and as, in all cases, they resemble Pea ee a ee 
the big rolling collar, I use that term as the small fur neck scarfs which are to 


. ‘ . be d this winter with h 
simpler one by which to describe them. An- furesat. — 
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ihe whole, they are to be recommended unreservedly 
for grace, warmth, and durability. The woman of 
conservative taste will have continued satisfaction in 
them. I have also seen one squarely-cct-off, short 
mink jacket which the individual woman would be 
most smartly dressed in. This came down only to 
the hips. It closed under two big buttons and was 
finished flat at the neck, but a narrow mink boa 
which accompanied the jacket was designed to com- 
plete this portion. The large coat sleeves were fin- 
ished with deep cuffs, from the outer seam of which 
drooped three mink heads and | 
tails. Six of these ornaments 
finished the jacket in the cen- 
tre of the back. A big brown 
velvet hat, made by the same 
furrier, was supplied with this 
jacket. Its trimming consist- 
ed of a mink boa wound twice 
round the crown 

(hiding it, except at 

the top), and _ two 

thick brown plumes 

drooped backward over 













the brim at the 
left side. 
” Apparently 
the  fur-lined 
coat is to be 
much worn in 
midwinter, for 
these, too, in 
really elegant Directoire 
shapes, are being shown 
with smart accessories and 
trimmings by exclusive 
makers. The outer coats 
are in fine broadcloth, the 
linings of muskrat, mink, 
squirrel, or ermine, and a 
collar and wide cuffs of 
fur of the same character 
finish the garment. Most of the “seal” 
coats are given large, self-covered buttons, 
but handsome carved bone or metal or enam- 
elled ones are used upon the caracul, pony- 
skin, and astrakhan coats. In all varieties 
of fur coats the loose coat sleeve is seen. 
None of the new seal garments appear 
with other combinations of fur, nor do the 
smart motor coats of brown raccoon, of 
which I have seen two or three picturesque 
THE HIGH FUR COLLAR, the stole cape, ™odels accompanied by fur hoods to match; 
and the fashionable rug muff which the but caraculs are trimmed with marten, lynx, 


leading furriers are making up fur the 
" winter or fox collars and cuffs. 
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CHILD'S WHITE LINEN FROCK trimmed with 
filet and coral linen band with white soutache 


HERE are all sorts of extremes 
fi in the children’s models for the 
fall. frocks have skirts 

that show the entire knee and are not 
longer than four or five inches. These 
have extremely long blouses and ex- 
tremely short and puffed sleeves. The 
short-skirted dresses are almost uni- 
‘rsally accompanied by knickerbock- 


Some 


‘ers or pantaloons of the same color 


and even the same material as the 
dress. This is an excellent idea to be 
put into use, especially during the 
more frolicsome hours of the small 
child of from two to six years. But 
there is another style of dress which 


a 


a? 
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is slowly being introduced for 
no very good reason either on 
the picturesque or the prac- 
tical side. This includes vis- 
ible pantalettes, The style is 
worn by children of from four 
to eight years, and at present 
seems to be confined to the 
party dress. The pantalettes 
are edged with deep lace. 
Party frocks for small girls 
are made with puffed sleeves 
and low necks which droop 
well over the shoulders. With 


CHILD'S MODEL GOWN in pale blue shantung with 
shade darker soutache which simulates button holes. 
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FOR SMALL 


BOYS 


AND GIRLS 





THREE NEW STYLES of autumn and winter hats 
coming to all types of childish face 


the party dress a new hair arrange- 
ment has come in, which should com- 
mend itself as a style suitable for all 
hours. The entire middle portion of 
the top hair is brushed softly back 
from the forehead, and tied over the 
crown, or a little to one side, with 
ribbon. The side hair drops in curls 


ScHOOL AND AFTERNOON FROCKS suitable for little girls of four t 
veiling, voile, 


serge, and bunting are good materials 


or litth 


gathering, 


girls, showing shapes that should be be- 


on either side of the small girl’s face. 
In play and for kin- 
dergarten wear, the sleeves are set in 
along the lower edge of a yoke line. 
They follow the line of back and 
front blouse or waist fulness (tucks, 
or pleating), which they 
appear to continue, much after 


dresses those 


very 


» eight years; cashmere, nun's 
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THREE AUTUMN AND WINTER COATS, showing one for school wear and one for afternoon for little 
girls, and a Russian overcoat for a boy 


the manner of the surplice sleeve. , 


This and the raglan sleeve are the 
favorites for the coat and jacket. 
The wide, flowing collar is coming 
back to favor. Here is one of the 
new ones, which any mother might 
copy at home. It consists of a flounce 
of ten-inch embroidery on cambric. 
It is fitted to the neck by means of 
close narrow tucks. These are gath- 
ered into a narrow band; which in 
turn is edged with a lace frill. The 
collar falls about the shoulder to 
about half the length of the arm, in 
an even, cape effect, and is very new 
and attractive. Low-necked party 
dresses are finished in this way. 
Furry cloth coats, long, and often 
made with a deep yoke that ends well 
under the armpits, into which a full 
skirt is gathered, and fur bonnets of 


the same color or wool material, wi!l 
be the coziest of the winter models for 
the small girl. I have seen one quaint 
coat of mixed colors woven in a plaid 
design, which was given a vest of 
Hungarian red. This was earried 
almost up to the neck and closed all 
the way down with tiny black satin 
buttons. The idea was new, but la- 
mentably “grown up” for a girl of 
not more than eight. 

The tiny girl’s millinery is nearly all 
in bonnet form, the close Dutch form 
serving for the plainer costumes, and 
the “dressy” crystal-silk bonnet for 
the richer coats. This silk bonnet is 
a wonderful combination of chiffon 
over radium silk, of small feathers 
and ribbons. For girls of from six to 
eight years, wide, puffy velvet and 
bell-erowned hats are shown. 
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MONG the miscellaneous details 
A of fashionable dress are the new 
motor hoods, really the quaintest 
revival of old ideas that has been seen 
in years. They are made in all sorts 
of materials—silk, mohair even and 
such crépes and other fancy weaves 
as combine lightness and firmness, and 
from which the dust easily may be 
shaken. Some are made on frames 
like the Shaker bonnets, and gray or 
dust-colored materials are chosen for 
these; others are like the loose Conne- 
mara coat hood, and are either remov- 
able or attached to the coat. They are 
likely to be, but this rule is not arbi- 
trary, finished round the front with a 
full ruching of silk the same color as 
the hood, and all are worn with veils, 
usually of a thin chiffon. 
The new veils, by the by, are even 
more picturesque features than are the 


fall hats and hoods. There is a big 
round veil which is to be dropped over 
the hat (which it entirely covers), and 
around the brim of which it hangs like 
a circular lace ruffle. This is of plain 
tulle, edged with Chantilly, to which 
is added a knife pleating of single-fold 
tulle. The veil is about forty by thir- 
ty-five inches in size—that is, it 
is slightly oval (though spoken of as 
round), so that the parasol effect may 
be: made evenly around the big brim. 
The real “parasol veil” is a graded 
frill, about two and a half yards long, 
which grades from a depth of twelve 
to eighteen inches. The upper edge 
is gathered over either elastic or nar- 
row ribbon, and the veil is slipped 
over the crown well around its base, 
and allowed to drop in a full flounce 
all around the wide brim. The short- 
er side comes to the front, so that the 









































NOVEL AND FASHIONABLE HOODS of silk for motoring, and for driving or evening wear, they are 
made much like the old shaker bonnets and are most becoming 
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effect is that of a 
lace-ruffied para- 
sol, when carried 
over the shoulder. 
The veil portion 
is of tulle, plain 
or spotted, and 
the edge of Chan- 
tilly or of pleated 
tulle. There is 
still another new 
veil, usually of 
dotted tulle, and 
which is worn 
over a chiffon 
veil. That is 
ealled the mask 
veil. It is 
brought over the 
face like the veil 
of a Syrian wom- 
an, and _ swathes 
the throat like a 
tall stock collar. 
It ties at the side 
or the back, ac- 
cording to fancy. 

There is much 
variety in the 
tailored shirt- 
waists for early 
autumn wear. 
Many of the first 
are in light wool, 
smooth - surfaced 
fabrics, and 
while the general 
lines followed are 
alike, the  treat- 
ment of the indi- 
vidual garment is 
infinitely varied. 
Long sleeves are 
invariably — used, 
and in the plain- 
er form, either 
an easy - coat 
sleeve or a scant 
shirt sleeve with 
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_Some of the charming new styles of neckwear for autumn and winter; banded wrist is 
high, full ruches of lace, Malines, and feathers will be worn, and for the 
morning flat collars and embroidered stocks of linen selected. Many, 
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however, show a 
fancy sleeve, 
more or less fash- 
ioned after the 
raglan form, and 
some smart mod- 
els have sleeves 
that close from 
wrist to neck 
seam with a row 
of buttons over 
the upper arm. 
These are less for 
ornamental than 
for useful pur- 
poses, for the 
sleeve seamed 
over the arm is 
said to be much 
easier to fit suc- 
cessfully than are 
the tight sleeves 
that follow’ the 
ordinary sleeve 
seams. Perfect 
fitting, in this 
season of incom- 
ing tight sleeves, 
will be the thing 
which gives the 
sleeve its chic. 
The accompa- 
nying _ illustra- 
tions include (1) 
a new. sheath 
skirt; (2) a né- 
gligée ingeniously 
arranged out of 
wide ruffling; (3) 
a breakfast jack- 
et of silk; (4) a 
long princess slip, 
and a_ chemise 
model with but- 
toned _ shoulder 
straps, designed 
for wear with 
low-necked 
dresses -or those 

















with transparent EXamPLEs of the new styles in underwear and negligees; close-fitting 
k . petticoat, dressing sack, silk breakfast jacket, the Directory underslip, 
necK-p1leces, and the new chemise for use with evening gown 
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because discriminating buyers will not 
pay for wearing-apparel a season old; 
and, third, hasty buying of the very 
new in fabric, color, or shape. New 
shades of standard colors are especially 
dangerous, unless the person selecting 
them is a prophet. Not very many 
are, and even astute tailors go slowly 
in purchasing, until this or that dress 
form or color has “ made good.” 





A FUTURE MODEL AFTERNOON SKIRT in cloth; it 
fastens under one side of back panel 


HERE are three dangerous rocks 
i in the beginning of a season on 

which a woman who must prac- 
tise economy is likely to founder: the 
first, cheap novelties; the second, ad- Coat with soutached revers and cuffs; folded 
vertised bargains which are sold cheap satin waistcoat; shows front panel of skirt 
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Never buy a tailor suit of last year’s 
cut because it is cheap, and because 
you think it can be recut at home and 
brought up to date. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty this cannot be done. If 
it were possible, tailor with their 
workrooms full of people at their dis- 
posal would 
themselves make 
changes and reap 
the benefit. 
When such gar- 
ments are worked 
over at home 
they usually end 
in a home-made 
appearance, and, 
all counted, will 
cost more than a 
new 
gown. 

This year the 
manufacturers 
predict great 
vogue for blue, 
but in  purchas- 
ing a blue gown 
the economical 
woman _ should 
avoid the _ pro- 
nounced green 
tinge which she 
will be told at 
many shops is 
the latest thing. 
It is; but can it 
survive the sea- 
son ¢ No one 
knows, and the 
chances are that 
it cannot, for all 
materials in 
which the green 
tone is fused with 
other shades fail 
to hold their color well. Therefore, 
the standard blues are the ones to 
select. You can safely do this, for 
every year conservative navy and mil- 
itary blues are worn by women whose 


season’s 


tion 
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DRESS 


taste cannot be questioned. Purples 
are never to be thought of. 

In order of novelty or of first choice 
this season the tailors are making 
colors as follows: Blues having a 
green tinge; mole tones, which, how- 


ever, are only pleasing when fresh, 


BLOUSE OF WHITE CREPE DE CuINg, Irish lace, and Valenciennes inser- 
Blouse of white liberty satin with white silk soutache and lace 


and do not retain their tones against 
the sun and moisture; browns, greens, 
and grays. There are, besides, a few 
purplish lavenders, and those highly 
to be commended rosewood tones 
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HE which have been introduced this year. 
4:5 m9 The standard shades only of any of 
' — these colors should be selected by the 
woman of limited means, unless she 
especially wishes to be known for a 
season by all beholders a street or two 
away. 

This year the most elegant of all 
dresses are the black ones, made in 
fine silky broadcloth which has the 
richness of silk. A gown of this char- 
acter, made in the modified long Di- 
rectoire lines, will prove one of the 
best investments the woman of small 
means can make. Black silk is more 
pretentious, and less elegant; it will 
serve practically no purpose which the 
silky cloth will not serve better. The 
latter may be worn with a handsome 
waist of net, lace, chiffon, or crépe 
to dinner, to the afternoon reception; 
it may be made to serve for practi- 
cally every purpose except for a full 
evening dress. Few occasions for the 
wearing of such formal dress arise in 
the life of the woman of limited 
means. These black cloth dresses are 


: iH ¥ made with flat pressed seams and 
4, @ ; 6 without any trimming whatsoever. 
ay [a a Next in choice for durability and 
{ pa | a good style come the worsted suitings, 
m4 ’ . Be + invisibly or quietly striped, which re- 
¥9 a quire to be made up with perfect sim- 
ae * x plicity. This is what makes them 
= i 2a +: smart. Style is practically always 
MODEL AFTERNOON GowN; skirt and bretelles of they ate BN durable; second, they 
white cloth with soutache: blouse of white net seldom are stylish, though they may 








expressed in such suits by correct 
buttons, an absence of all but self- 
trimming, and perfect fitting and 
trimming. Such suits will dress a 
woman well for all the average needs 
of the day. A smart cravat, a well- 
chosen hat, well-cut and _ well-kept 
boots and appropriate gloves, a tai- 
lored waist of good cut, will equip a 
woman of taste and poise for almost 
any emergency. 

Fancy tinted kid gloves should 
never be thought of; first, because 
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Drawn by Guy Ross, Paris 


AFTERNOON GOWN OF ORANGE-COLOR CREPE DE CHINE WITH BLACK 


BRAID 
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appear to be in fashion. Only a few more than the thin kid glove, and one 
dyes are successfully applied to kid. pair will outwear three of the ordi- 
Most of the blue, purple, and green nary glove. 


I spoke above of the crépe waist. 
Crépe de Chine is one of the most pop- 
ular materials for the season’s at-home 
dresses, for the tea-gown and evening 
dress. Many women do not know 
that it is, at the same time, one of 
the most economical of materials. It 
may be fearlessly put into the tub 














MODEL SHIRTWAIST of white lawn with Irish 
insertion ; folds of dull blue lawn fagotted on 


kid gloves which are offered by the 
merchants cannot be guaranteed to 
withstand a single wearing without 
flaking off color, to the detriment of 
everything they come ir contact with. 
This year the reliable gloves will be 
white, silver gray, and cream for the 
evening, or for all gloves to be worn 
with the half-length sleeve of the 
fancy dinner or theatre waist. Short 
white ones for the regular tailor suit 
which is to serve for afternoon calls; 
and tan, gray, and mole-colored gloves 
for ordinary wear. No black-stitched 











ale val ci i ae PLEATED WHITE LINEN or wool shirtwaist with 
gloves” will be Worn. Piqué stitched raised embroidered rings on the pleat: 
dog-skin and deer-skin are the gloves 
to be purchased for knockabout shop- and will wash like a piece of cotton. 
ping or similar use. They cost no The operation of washing must be 
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quickly performed, 
and only tepid wa- 
ter should be used. 
White castile pure 
soap is best for it, 
or some equally 
fine soap. It should 
be thoroughly 
rinsed, partially 
dried, and pressed 
on the wrong side 
with an iron heat- 
ed only to a medi- 
um warmth. Great 
heat is not needed. 
If of a light color, 
do the drying in a 
sunless place, and 
hang up in a simi- 
lar light after 
pressing. I have 
seen a pink waist 
(unlined) of crépe 
and Teneriffe lace 
washed five or 
six times without 
in the least chang- 
ing its color or ap- 
parently affecting 
the texture. 

In all seasons 
the all-black hat is 
both economical 
and _ distinguished. 
In this one it is 
more—it is the 
stylish hat of the 
year. A well-se- 
lected hat of «this 
season’s shape will 

its wearer 
for all the 
formal occa- 
sions. It should 
have a moulded 
velvet brim (upper 
and under), possi- 
bly a bandeau of 
ostrich plumes, but 
not necessarily, 
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SKIRT OF BLACK AND WHITE plaid woollen material the 
with green silk pipings on front and back; coat of 


green broadcloth with velvet collar. 





tall side 
Such a 


and some 
trimming. 
hat may worn 
with good _ effect 
with blue or green, 
with rosewood or 
mole tones, and will 
modify a light-col- 
ored dinner 
as nothing 
will. It 
crowns the theatre 
waist of lace or 
chiffon, and 
therefore suitable 
for restaurant din- 
ners and all other 
semi-formal out- 
ings which the 
woman of moder- 
ate means is likely 
to include in her 
social life. 

The designs that 
are illustrated 
among the pages 
comprised in this 
article are all type 
garments which 
may 
simply 
rately, 
to the purse 
taste of the indi- 
vidual. The aft- 
ernoon dress shown 
on page 966 and 
the suit illustrated 
on this page are 
particularly _prac- 
tical. The first 
may be enriched 
by substituting for 
the flat bretelles 
and belt a soft Di- 
rectoire sash; the 
second, in black 
cloth, would give 
highest satis- 
faction. 
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Che Whole Family 


A NOVEL IN TWELVE PARTS 


By Gwelve Authors 


William Dean Howells 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
John Kendrick Bangs 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


Mary Stewart Cutting 
Alice Brown 


Henry van Dyke 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Elizabeth Jordan 

Edith Wyatt 

Mary Heaton Vorse 
Henry James 





Each chapter of this novel was written by one of the twelve au- 
thors whose names appear above. The intelligent reader will experience 
no difficulty in determining which author wrote each chapter—perhaps ! 


2a EMEMBER,” said Charles 
{ Edward—he had run in for 
44 a minute on his way home 
rd from the office, where he had 
been clearing out his desk, 
“for good and all,” he tells 


A Ss. | 
OS 
us—“ remember, next week will see us out of 
this land of the free and home of the talka- 


tive.” He meant our sailing. I shall be glad 
to be with him and Lorraine. “ And what- 
ever you do, Peg, don’t talk, except to mother. 
Talk to her all you want to. Mother has 
the making of a woman in her. If mother’d 
been a celibate, she’d have been, also, a 
peach.” 

“But I don’t want to talk,” said I. 
don’t want to talk to anybody.” 

“Good for you,” said Charles Edward. 
“Now I'll run along.” 

I sat there on the piazza, watching him, 
thinking he’d been awfully good to me, and 
feeling less bruised, somehow, than I do 
when the rest of the family advise me— 
except mother! And I saw him stop, turn 
round as if he were coming back, and then 
settle himself and plant his feet wide apart, 
as he does when the family question him 
about business. Then I saw somebody in 
light blue through the trees, and I knew it was 
Aunt Elizabeth. Alice was down in the 
hammock, reading and eating cookies, and 
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she saw her, too. Alice threw the book away 
and got her long legs out of the hammock 
and ran. I thought she was coming into the 
house to hide from Aunt Elizabeth. That’s 
what we all do the first minute, and then 
we recover ourselves and go down and meet 
her. But Alice dropped on her knees by my 
chair and threw her arms round me. 

“Forgive, Peggy,” she moaned. 
forgive!” 

I saw she had on my fraternity pin, and 
I thought she meant that. So I said, “ You 
can wear it to-day ”; but she only hugged me 
the tighter and ran on in a rigmarole I didn’t 
understand. 

“She’s coming, and she'll get it out of 
Lorraine, and they'll all be down on us.” 

Charles Edward and Aunt Elizabeth stood 
talking together, and just then I saw her put 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“She’s trying to come round him,” said 
Alice. I began to see she was really in earnest 
now. “ He’s squirming, Oh, Peggy, maybe 
she’s found it out some way, and she’s tell- 
ing him, and they’ll tell you, and you'll think 
I am false as hell.” 

I knew she didn’t mean anything by that 
word, because whenever she says such things 
they’re always quotations. She began to 
cry real tears. 

“Tt was Billy put it into my head,” said 


“ Oh, 
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she, “and Lorraine put it into his. Lorraine 
wanted him to write out exactly what he 
knew, and he didn’t know anything except 
about the telegram and how the letter got 
wuzzled, and I told him I’d help him write 
it as it ought to be ‘if life were a banquet and 
beauty were wine’; but I told him we must 
make him say in it how he’d got to conceal 
it from me, or they’d think we got it up to- 
gether. So I wrote it,” said Alice, “and 
Billy copied it.” 

Perhaps I wasn’t nice to the child, for I 
ecouldn’t listen to her. I was watching 
Charles Edward and Aunt Elizabeth and 
saying to myself that mother’d want me to 
sit still and meet Aunt Elizabeth when she 
came, “like a good girl,” as she used to say 
to me when I was little and begged to get out 
of hard things. Alice went on talking and 
gasping. 

“Peg,” she said, “he’s perfectly splendid, 
Doctor Denbigh is.” 

“Yes, dear,” said I, “he’s very nice.” 

“T’ve adored him for years,” said Alice. 
“T could trust him with my whole future. I 
could trust him with yours.” 

Then I laughed. I couldn’t help it. And 
Alice was hurt, for some reason, and got up 
and held her head high and went into the 
house. And Aunt Elizabeth came up the 
drive, and that is how she found me laugh- 
ing. She had on a lovely light-blue linen. 
Nobody wears such delicate shades as Aunt 
Elizabeth. She wears them on the train, too. 
Father doesn’t like that. I remember one 
day, when she came in an embroidered pon- 
gee over Nile green, father groaned, and 
grandmother said, “What is it, Cyrus? 
Have you got a pain?” “ Yes,” said father, 
“the pain I always have when I see sheep 
dressed lamb fashion.” Grandmother laughed, 
but mother said, “’Sh!” Mother’s dear. 

This time Aunt Elizabeth had on a great 
picture-hat with light-blue ostrich plumes; 
it was almost the shape of her lavender one 
that Charles Edward said made her look like 
a coster’s bride. When she bent over me and 
put both arms around me the plumes tickled 
my ear. I think that was why I was so cross. 
I wriggled away from her and said, “ Don’t!” 

Aunt Elizabeth spoke quite solemnly. 
“Dear child!” she said, “you are broken, 
indeed.” 

And I began to feel again just as I had 
been feeling, as if I were in a show for every- 
body to look at, and I found I was shaking 


all over, and was angry with myself because 
of it. She had drawn up a chair, and she 
held both my hands. 

“ Peggy,” said she, “haven’t you been to 
the hospital to see that poor dear boy?” 

I didn’t have to answer, for there was a 
whirl on the gravel, and Billy, on his bi- 
cycle, came riding up with the mail. He 
threw himself off his wheel and plunged up 
the steps as he always does, pretended to 
tickle his nose with Aunt Elizabeth’s feathers 
as he passed behind her, and whispered to me, 
“Shoot the hat!” But he had heard Aunt 
Elizabeth asking if I were not going to see 
that poor dear boy, and he said, as if he 
couldn’t help it: 

“Huh! I guess if she did she wouldn’t 
get in. His mother’s walking up and down 
front of the hospital when she ain’t with him, 
and she’s got a hook nose and white hair done 
up over a roll, and an eye-glass on a stick, 
and I guess there won’t be no nimps ‘and 
shepherdesses get by her.” 

Aunt Elizabeth stood and thought for a 
minute, and her eyes looked as they do when 
she stares through you and doesn’t see you 
at all. Alice asked Charles Edward once if 
he thought she was sorrowing o’er the past 
when she had that look, and he said, “ Bless 
you, child, no more than a gentle, industrious 
spider. She’s spinning a web.” But in a 
minute mother had stepped out on the piazza, 
and I felt as if she had come to my rescue. 
It was the way she used to come when I 
broke my doll or tore my skirt. But we 
didn’t look at each other, mother and I. We 
didn’t mean Aunt Elizabeth should see there 
was anything to rescue me from. Aunt Eliza- 
beth turned to mother and seemed to pounce 
upon her. 

“ Ada,” said she, “has my engagement been 
announced ?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” said mother. She 
spoke with a great deal of dignity. “I un- 
derstood that the name of the gentleman had 
heen withheld.” 

“Withheld!” repeated Aunt Elizabeth. 
“What do you mean by ‘withheld’? Billy, 
whom are those letters for ?”’ 

In spite of ourselves mother and I started. 
Letters have begun to seem rather tragic to us. 

“ One’s the gas bill,” said Billy, “and one’s 
for you.” Aunt Elizabeth took the large, 
square envelope and tore it open. Then she 
looked at mother and smiled a little and 
tossed her head. 
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“This is from Lyman Wilde,” said she. 

I thought I had never seen Aunt Eliza- 
beth look so young. It must have meant 
something more to mother than it did to me, 
for she stared at her a minute very seriously. 

“T am truly glad for you, Elizabeth,” she 
said. Then she turned to me. “ Daughter,” 
said she, “I shall need you about the salad.” 

She smiled at me and went in. I knew 
what that meant. She was giving me a 
chance to follow her, if I needed to escape. 
But there was hardly time. I was at the door 
when Aunt Elizabeth rustled after, so quickly 
that it sounded like a flight. There on the 
piazza she put her arms about me. 

“Child!” she whispered. “Child! Ver- 
lassen! Verlassen!” 

I drew away a little and looked at her. 
Then I thought, “Why, she is old!” But 
[ hadn’t understood. I knew the word was 
German, and I hadn’t taken that in the elect- 
ive course. 

“What is it, Aunt Elizabeth?” I asked. I 
had a feeling I mustn’t leave her. She smiled 
a little, a queer, sad smile. 

“Peggy,” said she, “I want you to read 
this letter.” She gave it to me. It was writ- 
ten on very thick gray paper with rough 
edges, and there was a margin of two inches 
at the left. The handwriting was beautiful, 
only not very clear, and when I had puzzled 
over it for a minute she snatched it back 
again. 

“T’ll read it to you,” said she. 

Well, I thought it was a most beautiful 
letter. The gentleman said she had always 
been the ideal of his life. He owed everything 
—and by everything he meant chiefly his 
worship of beauty—to her. He asked her to 
aecept his undying devotion, and to believe 
that, however far distance and time should 
part them, he was hers and hers only. He 
said he looked back with ineffable contempt 
upon the days when he had hoped to build a 
nest and see her there beside him. Now he 
had reached the true empyrean, and he could 
only ask to know that she, too, was winging 
her bright way into regions where he, in an- 
other life, might follow and sing beside her 
in liquid, throbbing notes to pierce the stars. 
He ended by saying that he was not very fit 
—the opera season had been a monumental 
experience this year—and he was taking 
refuge with an English brotherhood to lead, 
for a time, a cloistered life instinct with 
beauty and its worship, but that there as 


everywhere he was hers eternally. How glad 
I was of the verbal memory I have been so 
often praised for! I knew almost every word 
of that lovely letter by heart after the one 
reading. I shall never forget it. 

“Well?” said Aunt Elizabeth. She was 
looking at me, and again I saw how long it 
must have been since she was young. “ Well, 
what do you think of it?” 

I told the truth. “Oh,” said I, “I think 
it’s a beautiful letter!” 

“You do!” said Aunt Elizabeth. “ Does it 
strike you as being a love-letter?” 

I couldn’t answer fast enough. “ Why, 
Aunt Elizabeth,” I said, “he tells you so! He 
says he loves you eternally. It’s beautiful.” 

“You fool!” said Aunt Elizabeth. “You 
pink-cheeked little fool! You haven’t opened 
the door yet—not any door, not one of them 
—oh, you happy, happy fool!” She called 
through the window. Mother was arranging 
flowers there for tea. “Ada, you must tele- 
phone the Banner. My engagement is not 
to be announced.” Then she turned to me. 
“Peggy,” said she, in a low voice, as if 
mother was not to hear, “to-morrow you 
must drive with me to Whitman.” 

Something choked me in my throat; either 
fear of her or dread of what she meant to 
make me do. But I looked into her face and 
answered with all the strength I had, “ Aunt 
Elizabeth, I sha’n’t go near the hospital.” 

“Don’t you think it’s decent for you to call 
on Mrs. Goward?” she asked. 

She gave me a little shake. It made me 
angry. “It may be decent,” I said, “ but 
I sha’n’t do it.” 

“Very well,” said Aunt Elizabeth. Her 
voice was sweet again. “Then I must do it 
for you. Nobody asks you to see Harry him- 
self. Ill run in and have a word with him 
—but, Peggy, you simply must pay your re- 
spects to Mrs. Goward.” 

“No! no! no!” I heard myself answering, 
as if I were in some strange dream. Then 
[ said, “ Why, it would be dreadful! Mother 
wouldn’t let me.” 

Aunt Elizabeth came closer and put her 
hands on my shoulders. She has a little fra- 
grance about her, not like flowers, but old 
laces, perhaps, that have been a long time 
in a drawer with orris and face powder and 
things. “ Peggy,” said she, “ never tell your 
mother I asked you.” 

I felt myself stiffen. She was whispering, 
and I saw she meant it. 
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“Oh, Peggy! don’t tell your mother. She 
is not—not simpatica. I might lose my home 
here, my only home. Peggy, promise me.” 

“Daughter!” mother was calling from the 
dining-room. 

I slipped away from Aunt Elizabeth’s 
hands. “I promise,” said I. “ You sha’n’t 
lose your home.” 

“Daughter!” mother called again, and I 
went in. 

That night at supper nobody talked except 
father and mother, and they did every minute, 
as if they wanted to keep the rest of us from 
speaking a word. It was all about the Works. 
Father was describing some new designs he 
had accepted, and telling: how Charles Ed- 
ward said they would do very well for 
the trimmings of a hearse, and mother 
coughed and said Charles Edward’s ideas 
were always good, and father said not where 
the market was concerned. Aunt Elizabeth 
had put on a white dress, and I thought she 
looked sweet, because she was sad and had 
made her face quite pale; but I was chiefly 
busy in thinking how to escape before any- 
body could talk to me. It doesn’t seem safe 
nowadays to speak a word, because we don’t 
know where it will lead us. Alice, too, looked 
pale, poor child! and kept glancing at me in 
a way that made me so sorry. I wanted to 
tell her I didn’t care about her pranks and 
Billy’s, whatever they were. And whatever 


she had written, it was sure to be clever. The . 


teacher says Alice has a positive genius for 
writing, and before many years she'll be in 
all the magazines. When supper was over 
I ran up-stairs to my room. I sat down by 
the window in the dark and wondered when 
the moon would rise. I felt excited, as if 
something were going to happen. And in 
spite of all the dreadful things that had hap- 
pened to us, and might keep on happening, 
I felt as if I could die with joy. There were 
steps on the porch below my window. I heard 
father’s voice. 

“That’s ridiculous, Elizabeth,” he said. 
“Ridiculous! If it’s a good thing for other 
girls to go to college, it’s been a good thing 
for her.” 

“Ah,” said Aunt Elizabeth, “but is it a 
good thing?” 

Then I knew they were talking about me, 
and I put my fingers in my ears and said the 
Latin prepositions. I-have been talked about 
enough. They may talk, but I won’t hear. 
By and by I took my fingers out and listened. 


They had gone in and everything was still. 
Then I began to think it over. .Was it a bad 
thing for me to go to college? I’m different 
from what I was three years ago, but I should 
have been different if I’d stayed at home. 
For one thing, I’m not so shy. I remember 
the first day I came out of a class-room and 
Stillman Dane walked up to me and said, 
“So you’re Charlie Ned’s sister!” I couldn’t 
look at him. I stood staring down at my 
note-book, and now I should say quite calmly, 
“Oh, you must be Mr. Dane! I believe you 
teach psychology.” But I stood and stared. 
I believe I looked at my hands for a while 
and wished I hadn’t got ink on my forefinger 
—and he had to say: “I’m the psychology 
man. Charlie Ned and I were college friends. 
He wrote me about you.” But though I 
didn’t look at him that first time, I thought 
he had the kindest voice that ever was—ex- 
cept mother’s—and perhaps that was why I 
selected psychology for my specialty. I was 
afraid I might be stupid, and I knew he was 
kind. And then came that happy time when 
I was getting acquainted with everybody, and 
Mr. Dane was always doing things for me. 
“T’m awfully fond of Charlie Ned, you 
know,” he told me. “ You must: let me take 
his place.” Then Mr. Goward told me all 
those things at the dance, how he had found 
life a bitter waste, how he had been betrayed 
over and over by the vain and worldly, and 
how his heart was dead and nobody could 
bring it to life but me. He said I was his 
fate and his guiding star, and, since love was 
a mutual flame, that meant he was my fate, 
too. But it seemed as if that were the begin- 
ning of all my bad luck, for about that time 
Stillman Dane was different, and one day he 
stopped me when I was going to chapel. 

“Miss Peggy,” said he, “don’t let’s quar- 
rel.” He held out his hand, and I gave him 
mine quickly. 

“No,” said I. “I’m not quarrelling.” 

_“T want to ask you something,” said he. 
“You must answer truly. If * have a friend 
and she’s doing something foolish, should I 
tell her? Should I write to her brother and 
tell him ?” 

“Why,” said I, “do you mean me?’ Then 
I understood. “ You think I’m not doing very 
well in my psychology,” I said. “ You think 
I’ve made a wrong choice.” I looked at him 
then. I never saw him look just so. He had 
my hand, and now I took it away. But he 
wouldn’t talk about the psychology. 
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“ on,” I SAID, “I THINK IT’S A BEAUTIFUL LETTER!” 


“Peggy,” said he, “do your people know 
Goward ?” 

“They will in vacation,” I said. “ He’s 
going home with me. We’re engaged, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” said he. “Oh! Then it is true. 
Let him meet Charles Edward at once, will 
you? Tell Charles Edward I particularly 
want him to know Goward.” His voice 
sounded sharp and quick, and he turned away 
and left me. But I didn’t give his message 
to Charles Edward, and somehow, I don’t 
know why, I didn’t talk about him after I 
came home. “ Dane never wrote me whether 
he looked you up,” said Charles Edward one 
day. “Not very civil of him.” But even 
then I couldn’t tell him. Mr. Dane is one 


of the people I never can talk about as if 
they were like everybody else. Perhaps that 
is because he is so kind in a sort of intimate, 
And when I went back after 


beautiful way. 





vacation he had resigned, and they said he had 
inherited some money and gone away, and 
after he went I never understood the psy- 
chology at all. Mr. Goward used to laugh 
at me for taking it, only he said I could get 
honors in anything, my verbal memory is so 
good. But I told him, and it is true, that the 
last part of the book is very dull. While I 
was going over all this, still with that strange 
excited feeling of happiness, I heard Aunt 
Elizabeth’s voice from below. She was eall- 
ing softly: 

“Peggy! Peggy! Are yo: up there?’ 

I got on my feet just as quietly as I could 
and slipped through mother’s room and down 
the back stairs. Mother was in the vegetable- 
garden, watering the transplanted lettuce. I 
ran out to her. “ Mother,” I said, “may I 
go over to Lorraine’s and spend the night?’ 

“Yes, lamb,” said mother. That’s a good 
deal for mother to say. 
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“ll run over now,” I told her. “1 won't 
stop to take anything. Lorraine will give me 
a nightie.” I went through the vegetable- 
garden to the back gate and out into the 
street. There I drew a long breath. I don’t 
know what I thought Aunt Elizabeth could 
do to me, but I felt safe. Then—I could 
laugh at it all, because it seems as if I must 
have been sort of crazy that night—I began 
to run as if I couldn’t get there fast enough. 
But when I got to the steps I heard Lorraine 
laughing, and I stopped to listen, to see 
whether any one was there. 

“T tell Peter,” said she,.“ that it’s his op- 
portunity. Don’t you remember the Great 
Magician’s story of the man who was always 
afraid he should miss his opportunity? And 
the opportunity came and, sure enough, the 
man didn’t know it, and it slipped by. Well, 
that mustn’t be Peter.” 

“Tt mustn’t be any of us,” said a voice. 
“Things are mighty critical, though. It’s as 
if everybody, the world and the flesh and the 
whole family, had been blundering round 
and setting their feet down as near as they 
could to a flower. But the flower isn’t 
trampled yet. We'll build a fence round it.” 
My heart beat so fast that I had to put my 
hand over it. I wondered if I were going 
to have heart-failure, and I knew grand- 
mother would say, “ Digitalis!’ When I 
thought that I laughed, and Lorraine called 
out, “ Who’s there?” She came to the long 
window. “Why, Peggy child,” said she, 
“come in!” She had me by the hand and 
led me forward. They got up as I stepped in, 
Charles Edward and Stillman Dane. Then 
I knew why I was glad. If Stillman Dane 
had been here all these dreadful things would 
not have happened, because he is a psycholo- 
gist, and he would have understood every- 
body at once and influenced them before they 
had time to do wrong. 

“ Jove!” said Charles Edward. 
look handsome, Peg!” 

“Goose!” said Lorraine, as if she wanted 
him to be still. “A good, neat girl is al- 
ways handsome. There’s an epigram for you. 
And Peggy’s hair is loose in three places. 
Let me fix it for you, child.” 

So we all laughed, and Lorraine pinned me 
up in a queer, tender way, as if she were 
mother dressing me for something important, 
and we sat down and began to talk about col- 
lege. I am afraid Stillman Dane and I did 
most of the talking, for Lorraine and Charles 


“Don’t you 


‘see if he wanted to laugh as much as I. 
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Edward looked at each other and smiled a 
little, in a fashion they have, as if they un- 
derstood each other, and Lorraine got up to 
show him the bag she had bought that day 
for the steamer, and while she was holding 
it out to him and asking him if it cost too 
much, she stopped short and called out, 
sharply, ‘‘ Who’s there?” I laughed. “ Lor- 
raine has the sharpest ears,” I said. “ Ears!” 
said Lorraine. “It isn’t ears. I smell orris. 
She’s coming. Mr. Dane, will you take Peggy 
out of that window into the garden? Don’t 
yip, either of you, while you’re within gun- 
shot, and don’t appear till I tell you.” 

“ Lorraine!” came a voice softly from the 
front walk. It was Aunt Elizabeth. She has 
a way of calling to announce herself in a 
sweet, cooing tone. I said to Charles Edward 
once it was like a dove, and he said, “ No, 
my child, not doves, but woodeock.” Alice gig- 
gled and called out, quite loudly, “‘ Springes 
to eatch woodcock !’” And he shook his head at 
her and said, “ You all-knowing imp! isn’t 
even Shakespeare hidden from you?” But 
now the voice didn’t sound sweet to me at all, 
because I wanted to get away. We rose at 
the same minute, Mr. Dane and I, and Lor- 
raine seemed to waft us from the house on a 
kind little wind. At the foot of the steps we 
stopped for fear the gravel should crunch, 
and while we waited for Aunt Elizabeth to 
go in the other way I looked at Mr. Dane to 
He 
did. His eyes were full of fun and pleasure, 
and he gave me a little nod, as if we were two 
children going to play a game we knew all 
about. Then I heard Aunt Elizabeth’s voice 
inside. It was low and broken, what Charles 
Edward called once her “ come-and-comfort- 
me ” voice. 

“ Dears,” said she, “ you are going abroad?” 

“Yes,” Charles Edward answered. “ Yes, 
it looks that way now.” 

“Yes,” said Lorraine, rather sharply, I 
thought, as if she meant to show him he ought 
to be more decisive, “ we are.” 

“Dears,” Aunt Elizabeth went on, “ will 
you take me with you?” 

Mr. Dane started as if he meant to go back 
into the house. I must have started, too, and 
my heart beat hard. There was a silence of a 
minute, two minutes, three perhaps. Then 
I heard Charles Edward speak, in a voice I 
didn’t know he had. 

“No, Aunt Elizabeth, no. 


notice it.” 


Not so you'd 
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Mr. Dane gave a nod as if he were relieved, 
and we both began tiptoeing down the path 
in the dark. But it wasn’t dark any more. 
The moon was coming through the locust- 
trees, and I smelled the lindens by the wall. 
“Oh,” I said, “it’s summer, isn’t it? I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve thought of summer once this year.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and there never was a 
summer such as this is going to be.” 

I knew he was very athletic, but I don’t 
believe I’d thought how much he cared for 
outdoors. “ Come down here,” I said. “ This 
is Lorraine’s jungle. There’s a seat in it, and 
we can smell the ferns.” 

Charles Edward had been watering the gar- 
den, and everything was sweet. Thousands 
of odors came out such as I had never smelled 
before. And all the time the moon was rising. 
After we had sat there awhile, talking a lit- 
tle about college, about my trip abroad, I 
suddenly found I could not go on. There 
were tears in my eyes. I felt as if so good 
a friend ought to know how I had behaved— 
for I must have been very weak and silly to 
make such a mistake. He ought to hear the 
worst about me. “ Oh,” I said, “ do you know 
what happened to me?” 

He made a little movement toward me with 
both hands. Then he took them back and sat 
quite still and said in that kind voice, “I 
know you are going abroad, and when you 
come back you will laugh at the dolls you 
played with when you were a child.” But I 
cried, softly, though, because it was just as 
if I were alone, thinking things out and being 
sorry, sorry for myself—and ashamed. Un- 
til now I’d never known how ashamed I was. 
“Tion’t ery, child,” he was saying. “ For 
God’s sake, don’t ery!” 

[ think it came over me then, as it hadn’t 
before, that all that part of my life was 
spoiled. I’d been engaged and thought I 
liked somebody, and now it was all over and 
done. “I don’t know what I’m crying for,” 
[ said at last, when I could stop. “I suppose 
it’s because I’m different now, different from 
the other girls, different from myself. I 
can’t ever be happy any more.” 

He spoke very quickly: “Is it because you 
liked Goward so much ?” 

“Like him!” I said. “ Like Harry Gow 
ard? Why, I—” There I stopped, because 
I ecouldn’t think of any word small enough, 
and I think he understood, for he laughed out 
quickly. 

“ Now,” said he, “ I’m a psychologist. 


You 
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remember that, don’t you? It used to im- 
press you a good deal.” 

“Oh,” said I, “it does impress me. No- 
body has ever seemed so wise as you. No- 
body !” 

“Then it’s understood that I’m a sage 


from the Orient. I know the workings of 
the human mind. And I tell you that the 
only way to stop thinking of a thing is to 
stop thinking of it. This is a profound truth. 
Now, you’re not to think of Goward and all 
this puppet show again. Not a minute. Not 
an instant. Do you hear?” He sounded quite 
stern, and I answered as if I had been in 
class: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You are to think of Italy, and how blue 
the sea is; and Germany, and how good the 
beer is; and Charlie Ned and Lorraine, and 
what trumps they are. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, and because I knew we 
were going to part and there would be nobody 
else to advise me in the same way, I went on 
in a great hurry for fear there should not be 
time. “I can’t live at home even after we 
come back. I could never be pointed at, like 
Aunt Elizabeth, and have people whisper and 
say I’ve had a disappointment. I must make 
my own life. I must have a profession. Do 
think I could teach? Do you think I 
could learn to teach—psychology ?” 

He didn’t answer for a long time, and I 
didn’t dare look at him, though the moon 
was so bright now that I could see how white 
his hand was, lying on his knee, and the chas- 
ing of the ring on his little finger. It had 
been his mother’s engagement ring, he told 
me once. But he spoke, and very gently and 
seriously: “I am sure you could teach some 
things. Whether psychology— But we can 
talk of that later. There'll be lots of time. 
It seems I am going over on the same steamer 
with Charlie Ned and Lorraine and you.” 

“You are!” I cried.“ “ Why, I never heard 
of anything so—” I couldn’t find the word 
for it, but everything stopped being puzzling 
and unhappy and looked clear and plain. 

“Yes,” said he. “It’s very convenient, 
isn’t it? We can talk over your future, and 
you could even take a lesson or two in psy- 
chology. But I fancy we shall have a good 
deal to do looking for porpoises and asking 
what the run is. People are terribly busy at 


sea ” 


you 


Then it occurred to me that he had never 
heen here hefore, and why was he here now? 
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“ How did you happen to come?” I asked. I 
suppose I really felt as if God sent him. 

“Why,” said he, “why—” Then he laugh- 
ed. “ Well,” said he, “to tell the truth, I was 
going abroad if—if certain things happened, 
and I needed to make sure. I didn’t want to 
write, so I ran down to see Charlie Ned.” 

“But could he tel] you?” said I. “ And 
had they happened ?” 

He laughed, as if at something I needn’t 
share. “No,” he said, “the things weren’t 
going to happen. But I decided to go abroad.” 

I was “curiouser and curiouser,” as Lor- 
raine says. “ But,” I insisted, “what had 
Charles Edward to do with it?” 

There were a great many pauses that night 
as if, I think, he didn’t know what was wise 
to say. I should imagine it would always 
be so with psychologists. They understand 
so well what effect every~word will have. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” he answered at 
last, in a kind, darling way, “I wanted to 
make sure all was well with my favorite pupil 
before I left the country. I couldn’t quite 
go without it.” 

“Mr. Dane,” I said, “ you don’t mean me?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I mean you.” 

I could have danced and sung with hap- 
piness. “Qh,” said I, “then I must have 
been a better scholar than I thought! I feel 
as if I could teach psychology—this minute.” 

“You could,” said he, “this minute.” And 
we both laughed and didn’t know, after all; 
what we were laughing at—at least I didn’t. 
But suddenly I was cold with fear. 

“ Why,” I said, “if you’ve only really de- 
cided to go to-night, how do you know you 
can get a passage on our ship?” 

“ Because, sweet Lady Reason,” said he, “I 
used Charlie Ned’s telephone and found out.” 
(That was a pretty name—sweet Lady Rea- 
son.) 

We didn’t talk any more then for a long 
time, because suddenly the moon seemed so 
bright and the garden so sweet. But all at 
once I heard a step on the gravel walk, and 
I knew who it was. “That’s Charles Ed- 
ward,” I said. “ He’s been home with Aunt 
Elizabeth. We must go in.” 

“No!” said he. “No, Peggy. There won’t 
be such another night.” . Then he laughed 
quickly and got up. “ Yes,” he said, “ there 
will be such nights—over and over again. 
Come, Peggy, little psychologist, we’ll go in.” 

We found Lorraine and Charles Edward 
standing in the middle of the room, holding 


hands and looking at each other. “ You're 
a hero,” Lorraine was saying, “ and a gentle- 
man and a scholar and my own particular 
Peter.” 

“Don’t admire me,” said Charles Edward, 
“or you'll get me so bellicose I shall have to 
challenge Lyman Wilde. Poor old chap! I 
believe to my soul he’s had the spirit to make 
off.” 

“ Speak gently of Lyman Wilde,” said Lor- 
raine. “I never forget what we owe him. 
Sometimes I burn a candle to his photograph. 
I’ve even dropped a tear before it. Well, 
children?” She turned her bright eyes on 
us as if she liked us very much, and we two 
stood facing them two, and it all seemed quite 
solemn. Suddenly Charles Edward put out 
his hand and shook Mr. Dane’s, and they 
both looked very much moved, as grand- 
mother would say. I hadn’t known they liked 
each other so well. 

“Do you know what time it is?” said Lor- 
raine. “Half past eleven by Shrewsbury 
clock. I'll bake the cakes and draw the ale.” 

“Gee whiz!” said Mr. Dane. I’d never 
heard him say things like that. It sounded 
like Billy, and I likéd it. “I’ve got to catch 
that midnight train.” 

For a minute it seemed as if we all stood 
shouting at one another, Lorraine asking 
him to stay all night, Charles Edward giving 
him a cigar to smoke on the way, I explain- 
ing to Lorraine that I’d sleep on the parlor 
sofa and leave the guest-room free, and Mr. 
Dane declaring he’d got a million things to 
do before sailing. Then he and Charles Ed- 
ward dashed out into the night, as Alice would 
say, and I should have thought it was a 
dream that he’d been there at all except that 
I felt his touch on my hand. And Lorraine 
put her arms round me and kissed me and 
said, “ Now, you sweet child, run upstairs 
and look at the moonlight and dream—and 
dream—and dream.” 

I don’t know whether I slept that night; 
but, if I did, I did not dream. 

The next forenoon I waited until eleven 
o'clock before I went home. I wanted to be 
sure Aunt Elizabeth was safely away at 
Whitman. Yet, after all, I did not dread her 
now. I had been told what to do. Some one 
was telling me of a song the other day, 
“Command me, dear.” I had been com- 
manded to stop thinking of all those things 
I hated. I had done it. Mother met me at 
the steps. She seemed a little anxious, but 
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“MR. DANE,” I SAID, “ YOU DON’T MEAN ME?” 
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when she had put her hand on my shoulder 
and really looked at me she smiled the way 
I love to see her smile. “That’s a good 
girl!” said she. Then she added, quickly, 
as if she thought I might not like it and 
ought to know at once, “ Aunt Elizabeth saw 
Doctor Denbigh going by to Whitman, and 
she asked him to take her over.” 

“Tid she?” said I. “Oh, mother, the old 
white rose is out!” 

“ There they are, back again,” said mother. 
“ He’s leaving her at the gate.” 

Well, we both waited for Aunt Elizabeth 
to come up the path. I picked the first white 
rose and made mother smell it, and when 
I had smelled it myself I began to sing under 
my breath, “Come into the garden, Maud,” 
because I remembered last night. 

“Hush, child,” said mother, quickly. 
“ Elizabeth, you are tired. Come right in.” 

Aunt Elizabeth’s lip trembled a little. 1 
thought she was going to cry. I had never 
known her to ery, though I had seen tears in 
her eyes, and I remember once, when she was 
talking to Doctor Denbigh, Charles Edward 
noticed them and laughed. “ Those are not 
idle tears, Peg,” he said to me. “ They’re 
getting in their work.” 

Now I was so sorry for her that I stopped 
thinking of last night and put it all away. 
It seemed cruel to be so happy. Aunt Eliza- 
beth sat down on the step and mother brought 
her an eggnog. It had been all ready for 
grandmother, and I could see mother thought 
Aunt Elizabeth needed it, if she was willing 
to make grandmother wait. 

“ Ada,” said Aunt Elizabeth, suddenly, as 
she sipped it, “what was Doctor Denbigh’s 
wife like?” 

“Why,” said mother, “I’d almost forgot- 
ten he had a wife, it was so long ago. She 
died in the first year of their marriage.” 

Aunt Elizabeth laughed a little, almost as 
if no one were there. “He began to talk 
about her quite suddenly this morning,” she 
said. “It seems Peg reminds him of her. He 
is devoted to her memory. That’s what he 
said—devoted to her memory.” 

“That’s good,” said mother, cheerfully, as 
if she didn’t know quite what to say. “ More 
letters, Lily? Any for us?” I could see 
mother was very tender of her for some rea- 
son, or she would never have called her 
Lily. 

“For me,” said Aunt Elizabeth, as if she 
were tired. “From Mrs. Chataway. A pack- 
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It looks like visiting-cards. That 
She broke open 
“Of all 


age, too. 
seems to be from her, too.” 
the package. “Why!” said she. 
things! Why!” 

“That’s pretty engraving,” said mother, 
looking over her shoulder. She must have 
thought they were Aunt FElizabeth’s cards. 
“Why! of all things!” 

Aunt Elizabeth began to flush pink and 
then searlet. She looked as pretty as a rose, 
but a little angry, I thought. She put up her 
head rather haughtily. “Mrs. Chataway is 
very eccentric,” she said. “A genius, quite 
a genius, in her own line. Ada, I won’t come 
down to luncheon. This has been sufficient. 
Let me have some tea in my own room at 
four, please.” She got up, and her letter and 
one of the cards fell to the floor. I picked 
them up for her, and I saw on the card: 


Mrs. 


Magnetic Healer and Mediumistic 


RonaLtp CHATAWAY 
Divulger 
Lost Articles a Specialty 


I don’t know why, but I thought, like mother 
and Aunt Elizabeth, “ Well, of all things!” 

But the rest of that day mother and I were 
too busy to exchange a word about Mrs. 
Chataway or even Aunt Elizabeth. We 
plunged into my preparations to sail, and 
talked dresses and hats, and ran ribbons in 
things, and I burned letters and one photo- 
graph (I burned that without looking at it), 
and suddenly mother got up quickly and 
dropped her lapful of work. “My stars!” 
said she. “I’ve forgotten Aunt Elizabeth’s 
tea.” 

“Tt’s of no consequence, dear,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth’s voice at the door. “I asked Katie 
to bring it up.” 

“Why,” said mother, “you’re not going?’ 

I held my breath, Aunt Elizabeth looked 
so pretty. She was dressed, as I never saw 
her before, in a close-fitting black gown and 
a plain white collar and a little close black 
hat. She looked almost like some sister of 
charity. 

“ Ada,” said she, “and Peggy, I am going 
to tell you something, and it is my particular 
desire that you keep it from the whole 
family. They would not understand. I am 
going to ally myself with Mrs. Chataway in a 
connection which will lead to the widest pos- 
sible influence for her and for me. In Mrs. 
Chataway’s letter to-day, she urges me to 
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join her. She says I have enormous mag- 
netism and—and other qualifications.” 

“Don’t you want me to tell Cyrus?” 
mother. She spoke quite faintly. 

“You can simply tell Cyrus that I have 
gone to Mrs. Chataway’s,” said Aunt Eliza- 
beth. “ You can also tell him I shall be too 
occupied to return. Good-by, Ada. Good-by, 
Peggy. Remember, it is the bruised herb 
that gives out the sweetest odor.” 

Before I could stop myself I had laughed, 
out of happiness, I think. For I remembered 
how the spearmint had smelled in the garden 
when Stillman Dane and I stepped on it in 


Tet month’s chapter will be 


said 
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the dark, and how bright the moon was, and 
I knew nobody could be unhappy very long. 

“T telephoned for a carriage,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth. “There it is.” She and mother 
were going down the stairs, and suddenly 
I felt I couldn’t have her go, like that. 

“Oh, Aunt—Aunt Lily!” I called. “Stop! 
I want to speak to you.” I ran after her. 
“T’m going to have a profession, too,” I said. 
“Tm going to devote my life to it, and I am 
just as glad as I can be.” I put my arms 
round her and kissed her on her soft, pink 
cheeks, and we both cried a little. Then she 
went away. 


‘““The Friend of the Family.” 
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BY MADISON 


Wuatever the path may be, 


THE ROAD 
CAWEIN 


my dear, 


Let us follow it far away from here, 

Let us follow it back to Yester-year, 
Whatever the path may be: 

Again let us dream where the land lies sunny, 


And live, like the bees, 


on our hearts’ old honey, 


Away from the world that slaves for money 


Come, journey the way 


However the road may 


with me. 


roam, my dear, 


Through sun or rain, through green or sere, 

Let us follow it back with hearts of cheer, 
However the road may roam: 

Oh, while we walk it here together, 


Why should we heed the 


wind and weather, 


When there on the hills we'll smell the heather, 
And see the lights of home! 


Whatever the path may 


seem, my sweet, 


Let us take it now with willing feet, 

And time our steps to our hearts’ glad beat, 
Whatever the path may seem: 

Let the road be rough that we must follow, 

What care we for hill or hollow, 

While here in our hearts, as high as the swallow, 
We bear the same loved dream! 


However the road may 
Let it lead us far from 


roam, my sweet, 


mart and street, 


Out where the hills and the heavens meet 
However the road may roam: 

So, hand in hand, let us go together, 

And eare no more for the wind and weather, 

And reach at last those hills of heather, 
Where gleam the lights of home. 
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I HAVE in my heart no desire 
To fight in the battle with men; 
Let them go their own ways, and I mine— 
They to the plough and I to the spindle, 
Lest my heart pine, 
And my soul dwindle. 


Let me preserve in my soul 


The rich eestasy, the ripe fire 

That feeds the small children of men,— 
That leads them higher, 

And at length makes them whole. 


Let me keep ever busy my hands, 


» ain shale BRO 


But my soul ever free! 
Free for its own high task. 
Let me not ask 
Power and treasures and lands, 
But only for freedom to be 
Apart where my soul may breathe 
And laugh and wreathe 
Garlands of beauty and joy 
For the brows of humanity. 


Let me not urge upon men 





Trivial wishes, or thought 
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That perchance could be bought, or again 
Make myself less than a woman— 
As only a woman can— 
By reaching half-heights as a man. ceanatnaammaaaniimia ies 
Only my birthright is mine: PED 
To be free that my Soul may aspire 
Ever higher and higher 
To star-heights divine. 
For there on the exquisite brink 
Of the edge of all worlds will it drink 
At the fountain of Truth, 
And its youth 
Will endure to an end strong and sure. 
From that fount it will bring 
For the rapt little children of men, 
Again and again, 
Its beautiful burden of life,— 
Till men shall become, each one, 
As the small true children are, 
And shall look as they look, without shame, 
To a God grown more than a name, 
As an eagle looks at the sun. 





r 
And ithe men whom I give their birth 
Shalf walk as gods in the earth. 
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A CHIP IN PORRIDGE 
BY FLORENCE C.MALLON 


HARRY LINNELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


NTIL his tenth year Ralph Tomp- 
U kins was a commonplace child—a dis- 

tressingly commonplace child. This 
was most unfortunate while Mr. 
Tompkins was commonplace enough, Heaven 
knows, being merely a well-to-do hardware 
merchant, Mrs. Tompkins, or Anastasia Jew- 
ett, as she was still called, was always spoken 
of as one of Reedville’s most cultured and 
talented ladies. She, indeed, had been the 
first in that village to pronounce been “ bean,” 
and to observe other verbal fashions, and 
she had been the first to display upon her 
centre-table that emblem of culture, a set of 
3rowning’s Poems. 

The Reedville Gleaner was constantly re- 
cording the fact that Mrs. Anastasia Jewett 
Tompkins had read a paper at the last meet- 
ing of the Socratic Circle, or that she was 
about to give a talk upon Whitman’s Liter- 
ary Message or some other esoteric subject 
in the W. C. T. U. rooms. Of course, so 
prominent a woman could not fail to have 
detractors, and one of the most ill-natured 
of these liked to say that Mrs. Tompkins was 
always standing on her mental tiptoes. 

Certainly it was peculiarly trying for a 
woman with her attainments that her son 
Ralph—Ralph Waldo Emerson Tompkins— 


because, 


should be so like almost every other boy. 
His mediocrity, fortunately, had been ex- 
posed to her very gradually. When he was 
a tiny baby she had provided herself with 
a beautiful white-and-gold book wherein were 
to be inseribed the wise and witty sayings 
of her small son, and it was not until he was 
a big boy in knickerbockers that she gave up 
watching for something to write down. He 
was not stupid; his words and his deeds were 
always sensible, but they really were not il- 
lumined by any sparks from the divine fire. 
They were always exactly what you might 
expect from any child of his age. 

The humiliation of this was the greater 
because, although Anastasia had always been 
the intellectual one of the Jewett sisters, 
Emmeline, a person who didn’t know Tenny- 
son from Gelett Burgess, had a son of about 
Ralph’s age who was very precocious. “ One, 
two, three—stuck!” Ralph would announce at 
a time when Henry Newton could count #0 
ten. It was cold comfort to read in the child- 
study books that the average child of Ralph’s 
age cannot count beyond three; the child of 
Anastasia Jewett should not, be average. 
When he was five Henry Newton piped out 
six verses and an eneore at the Children’s 
Day exercises. Ralph Tompkins, in a beau- 
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tiful white velvet suit that his mother had 
sat up almost all night to finish, took one 
look at the assembled multitude and stam- 
peded from the stage. 

But it was not until they began to go to 
school that the full measure of Ralph’s short- 
comings was known. Every day brought 
fresh tales from Emmeline of Henry’s tri- 
umphs in number work, or reproduction, or 
clay modelling, or spelling—he was a _ veri- 
table Admirable Crichton—while Ralph per- 
sistently failed to achieve distinction in any 
branch of learning. 

“Oh Ralph pretty well,” his 
teacher would reply vaguely when Mrs. 
Tompkins questioned her, but he was never 
at the head, never prominent in any way. 

According to Mrs. Tompkins’s code it was 
worse to do a thing pretty well than to do it 
ill. There would have been a distinction 
about that, but this huddling in with the ob- 
secure mass of humanity—ah, that 


yes, does 


was ig- 
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She fell into the habit of 
sighing when Ralph entered the room. “ He’s 
a regular Tompkins,’ she remarked more 
than once, in a tone that made Mr. Tomp- 
kins feel very chilly. 

Of course, she never admitted, except in 
the bosom of her own family, that her son 
was a disappointment to her. 

“ Ralph not one of these precocious 
children,” would say at the mothers’ 
meetings, as though she had expressly de- 
creed that he should not be; “his will be a 
long and gradual development.” 

Mrs. Newton knew that this was a reflec- 
tion on her Henry, but she could never hold 
her own with Anastasia. At home, however, 
Mrs. Tompkins harped constantly upon the 
of Henry Newton. 
“Your Aunt Emmeline was showing me the 
gold medal Henry won for penmanship,” she 
would remark at the dinner-table. “ He’s 
smart ”—it was not worth while to say clever 


nominy indeed. 


18 


she 


scholastic successes 


aw 





“ RALPH, DO You 
69 


KNOW WHERE 


VOL. XLIL 


iT 18?” SHE ASKED, SHARPLY. 
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for only Mr. Tomp- 
kins and Ralph—“ he’s 
going to get on in the 
world and be some- 
body; he’s not a chip 
in porridge.” 

Poor Ralph would 
choke down his din- 
ner, and bolt from the 
room as soon as pos- 
sible. He didn’t 
know exactly what a 
chip in porridge was, 
but he knew he was 
one; oh yes, he was 
one, 

Examination week 
was always a period of 
special suffering for 
him. Mrs. Tompkins 
issued daily bulletins 
of Henry’s standing. 
“Henry Newton was 
Ex. in nature study,” 
she would say, in a 
fiercely denunciatory 
tone. “I tell you he’s 
a boy to be proud of.” 
Or, fixing Ralph with 
an accusing eye, 
“Henry Newton’s 
name is at the head 
of the honor roll. 
Your aunt Emme- 
line’s begun to lay 
aside money to send 
him to college. Peo- 
ple are going to know 
he’s alive in the 
world; he’s not a chip 
in porridge.” 

Always that irrita- 
ting refrain. The 
words smarted like 
salt in an open 
wound. Must he al- 
ways, always, always, 
as long as he lived, 
hear that Henry New- 
ton was not a chip in 


porridge ? 
As was said in the 
beginning, Ralph’s 


commonplaceness 
came to an end in his 
tenth year. It ended 


RALPH 
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WAS A COMMONPLACE 





CHILD. 


abruptly. Henry 
Newton was at the 
time performing with 
great éclat the part of 
drummer boy in an 
amateur performance 
of the “Battle of 
Shiloh.” “¢ Master 
Henry Newton in the 
role of drummer boy 
won for himself a 
reputation that many 
a metropolitan star 
might envy,” Mrs. 
Tompkins read aloud 
from the Reedville 
Gleaner at the break- 
fast-table. ““He 
showed a mastery of 
the technique of dra- 
matie art and an in- 
sight into the myster- 
ies of human nature 
rare indeed in one of 
his tender years. Our 
worthy townspeople, 
Mr. and Mrs. James 
Newton, may well feel 
proud of their gifted 
son, and we predict 
for the young gentle- 
man the brightest pos- 
sible future in any 
sphere he may se- 
lect.’ ” 

Mrs. Tompkins 
folded the paper se- 
verely, and placed it 
beside her plate. 
Ralph braced himself 
for the usual com- 
ment. He _ eseaped 
this time, for Mr. 
Tompkins suddenly 
discovered that the 
coffee was too strong, 
and in the excitement 
of calling for more 
hot water and admin- 
istering a rebuke to 
Eliza the matter slip- 
ped from Mrs. Tomp- 
kins’s mind. Ralph 
knew that it was only 
postponed, though; 
the “Battle of Shi- 
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A CHIP 


loh” was to run for a 
whole week, and Henry 
Newton would be offen- 


sively prominent for 
that whole time. 
That noon Ralph 


slipped into his place 
at the _ dinner-table 
fully ten minutes late. 
“You’ve been kept 
after school,” accused 
Mrs. Tompkins. 
“You're back in your 
arithmetic again.” 

Ralph said nothing, 
but shoved over to her 
a note addressed in 
his teacher’s sadly fa- 
miliar hand. His 
mother sighed wearily 
before she opened it; 
she knew so well what 
it would say. 


“My dear Mrs. 
Tompkins,” she read, 
“you will be so 
pleased” —she looked 
closer; yes, it was 
pleased—“ that I can- 


not wait until I see you 
to tell you this news. 
This morning, just as 


a novelty, I asked 
the children to write 
their compositions in 


rhyme, giving them 
Jack Frost for a sub- 
ject. To my delight, 
Ralph’s turned out to 
be a very creditable 
little poem. You will 
see that he has a good 
idea of rhythm, and that his choice of words 
and the little imaginative turn at the end 
are really most promising. With congratu- 
lations, I am very sincerely yours, EMMA 
R. Buatr.” 

Mrs. Tompkins read the letter and the 
verses in a kind of beatific trance, and then 
read them aloud to the astonished Mr. Tomp- 
kins. 

“There!” she said, triumphantly. 
did I always say?” 

She had certainly never said anything of 
this sort, but it did not occur to Mr. Tomp- 
kins to say so. He merely stared at his son 
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as though he had sud- 


denly been converted 
into a two-headed calf. 

“His grandpa Jew- 
ett all over again; he 
used to write poetry to 
mother before they 
were married,” con- 


tinued Mrs. Tompkins, 
happily. “ Ralph dear, 
you must try to eat 
something. See if you 
ean’t get him a better 
piece of steak, John. | 
only hope his physical 
development will keep 
pace with his mental.” 

To his bewilderment, 
Ralph was kept at 
home from school that 
afternoon, and bundled 
up on the sofa and 
dosed with hot drinks 
as though he had been 
coming down with an 
attack of measles. 
“One always feels the 
strain of a great men- 
tal effort like that af- 


terwards,” explained his 


mother. “I remember 
when I made that 
speech at the church 


centennial I was com- 
pletely exhausted for 
the rest of the week.” 

Later in the after- 
noon, after strictly en- 
joining Ralph to stay 
in the house and keep 
his feet warm, Mrs. 
Tompkins set forth 
upon the pleasant duty of imparting the news 
to Emmeline. She also took occasion to call 
at the office of the Reedville Gleaner, and in 
the next issue appeared the verses signed with 
Ralph’s full name, and prefaced with the 
statement that it was evident Master Tomp- 
kins had inherited some share of the talent 
of his gifted mother, Anastasia Jewett Tomp- 
kins. A vast number of these copies was sub- 
sequently ordered by Mrs. Tompkins and dis- 
tributed among distant friends, accompanied 
by a note saying that of course the little 
poem was crude and schoolboyish, but didn’t 
dear So-and-So think, ete. 
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"’ WELL, ARE YOl THROUGH ¢” INQUIRED MR. TOMPKINS. 


Ralph now entered upon a period of princely 
indolence and indulgence. He basked in the 
full sun of his. mother’s approval. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, could be more congenial 


to her tastes than to figure as the mother of . 


a budding poet. Her previous disappoint- 
ments were all swallowed up in this one great 
triumph. What did it matter if he wasn’t 
very sure of long division, or if he couldn’t 
locate Popocatepetl? A poet ought net to be 
bound down to such prosaic matters. 

It was accordingly decided to take Ralph 
out of school and to have him instructed at 
home, in order that his whole education 
might be such as would best prepare him 
for his high calling. The front chamber was 
fitted up as a study, and here he was installed 
with a book of synonyms and a rhyming 
dictionary and library editions of all the 
standard poets, together with great quantities 
of paper and ink and pens and pencils of 
every imaginable kind. A pad and pencil 
were also placed in every other room in the 
house so that he might jot down his fugitive 
fancies as soon as they sprang into being. 
Mrs. Tompkins went to great expense, too, 
in buying new pictures and bric-a-brac. “ He 
must be surrounded by beautiful objects if 
he is to have beautiful thoughts,’ she said. 


Mr. Tompkins, who, being surrounded by 
gimlets and nails, was supposed not to have 
a soul above these, eyed the innovations with 
evident’ dismay. There had formerly been 
much companionship of a silent sort between 
Ralph and him, but the bond was loosened 
now; Ralph had ventured into realms where 
he could not follow him. 

Mrs. Tompkins had already begun to look 
up publishers with a view to having Ralph’s 
poems published when there should be some 
to publish. She had almost decided upon a 
limp green Jeather binding without too much 
gilt, and a very good paper with marginal 
illustrations. She could see the volumes 
plainly—five or six of them, at least; enough 
to fill out the oak book-rack with the Brown- 
ings. They would probably be dedicated to 
her—yes, of course they would be dedicated 
to her, and she would write a preface for 
them . She could think of several very good 
things to say in the preface. 

Tn these happy plans Mrs. Tompkins spent 
the next few days, and Ralph was apparently 
happy, too. The “ Battle of Shiloh” went its 
inglorious way without further mention on 
her part; the name of Henry Newton was 
banished from her daily conversation. One 
afternoon, however, when Ralph was sitting 
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up in his study, doing nothing in particular, 
except whittle his initials in an inconspicu- 
ous part of his handsome mahogany desk, he 
heard his mother say to a caller whom she 
was ushering out the front door, “Oh yes, 
Henry Newton is a good student, but he has 
no originality, no creative imagination, and 
that, my dear Mrs. Nichols, is what this pro- 
saic world needs. We need more dreamers, 
more poets, more seers of visions.” Ralph 
did not understand all of this, but he did 
understand that Henry Newton was being 
belittled and he was being praised, and the 
knowledge was very soothing to him. 

On the whole, though, even from the first, 
Ralph was not quite so happy as one might 
expect. He found that there were some dis- 
agreeable features about being a _ prodigy. 
When callers were in the house he was fre- 
quently called downstairs to be shown off. 
His mother distressed him, too, by making 
him wear queer clothes and ties of extraor- 
dinary size and hue, ‘and she wouldn’t let 
him have his hair cut when it needed it. 
Almost every afternoon she dragged him off 
to a meeting of the Socratic Circle or some 
of her other clubs, where he passed a most 
miserable time. She insisted, also, upon 
reading myths and fairy-tales to him to stim- 
ulate his imagination, when he preferred to 
hear about Indians and pirates. 

But worst of all, he lost caste with his fel- 
lows. Before this he had been a favorite 
with the boys, for he was a good-natured lad, 
and could play a good game of hockey or 
baseball, but that poem had “ queered” him. 
He was being towed along by his mother one 
afternoon to a literary meeting of some sort 
or other when he met a group of his chums, 
Henry Newton among them, their skates 
jangling over their shoulders and their faces 
glowing with anticipation of the pleasure 
before them. They nodded decently enough 
as they passed, but from behind his mother’s 
back he caught that fatal hiss—“ Sissy, sis- 
sy!” Yes, that was what he was getting to 
be, a regular sissy, going round with women 
and girls. He slunk after his mother with 
bowed head and hang-dog air. 

After that Ralph stayed indoors more than 
ever. He lost his ruddy color, and his long 
hair gave his face a drooping, melancholy 
expression. Mrs. Tompkins was secretly not 
displeased, for she felt that too rude a state 
of health was not appropriate for the poetic 
role, but Mr. Tompkins was gravely con- 
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cerned. He even offered to take an after 
noon off from the store and go skating with 
him. Ralph refused. He had not been 
skating once since the appearance of what 
he now thought of as that “darn poem.” 

In spite of all his leisure, Ralph was cer- 
tainly a slow producer. “So was Stevenson,” 
said Mrs. Tompkins, “and Charles Lamb.” 
As the weeks sped by, though, and “ Jack 
Frost ” was still the only child of his fancy, 
it was borne in upon him that while it was 
well enough to rest on his laurels for a rea- 
sonable length of time, they were a frail 
support, and would surely give way under 
him unless he changed his position before 
long. The idea was terrifying. 

With the approach of Christmas Mrs. 
Tompkins’s demands became more insistent. 
As director of the tree exercises she informed 
Ralph that he would be expected to compose 
a poem in honor of the occasion. His alarm 
was so genuine that she finally compromised 
by saying he might recite the Jack Frost 
poem instead. People were getting tired of 
it, she knew, but still a little novelty might 
be infused into it by dressing him in costume. 

talph submitted with ill grace; the mere 
mention of Jack Frost brought a scowl to 
his face. By dint of much rehearsing, 
though, she got him so that he recited the 
lines passably well, and his costume of white 
cotton batting sprinkled with silver dust lit 
up remarkably well. On the evening of the 
exercises, just as the family were about 
to start for church, Mrs. Tompkins, however, 
made a terrible discovery—Ralph’s costume 
was missing. 

“T know I put it in the bottom bureau 
drawer,” she declared, beginning to pull out 
drawers and ransack closets in the most dis- 
tracted manner. Mr. Tompkins and Eliza 
were called to aid in the search. They were 
all three rushing around, overturning chairs 
and butting into one another in ther blind 
haste when Mrs. Tompkins’s eye rested upon 
Ralph, who was standing by with a wholly 
disinterested air. 

“Ralph, do you know where it is?’ she 
asked, sharply, suspicion crossing her mind. 
One look at his guilty face was answer 
enough. “ Where is it?’ she demanded, an- 
grily, seizing him by the shoulder. 

“Tn the furnace,” replied Ralph. 

She stared at him a moment in speechless 
alarm—the child was going mad. “In the 
furnace?” she echoed. “ Why, no, it isn’t!” 
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“Yes it is,” insisted Ralph. “I put it there 
myself, and it must be all burned up by 
this time.” 

There was no time to dwell on the iniquity 
of this. “Then you'll just have to say your 
piece without a costume,” responded Mrs. 
Tompkins. “Hurry up, now; we haven’t a 
minute to spare.” 

“T can’t say it,” announced Ralph with a 
triumphant ring in his voice. 

“Oh yes, you can,” replied Mrs. Tompkins, 
soothingly—one must humor the vagaries of 
genius—“ oh yes.” 

“No, I can’t,” retorted Ralph. 
mine any more.” 

“Not yours any more?” 
Tompkins in an awful voice. 

“It’s Henry Newton’s.” 


“Tt’s not 


repeated Mrs. 
“ Whose is it?” 


Mrs. Tompkins stopped pulling on her 
gloves, and dropped limply into a_ chair. 
The seriousness of the situation over- 


whelmed Ralph. “I gave him my new club 
skates for it,” he sobbed. “He whispered 
that he’d swap poems if I would, but I’ve 
given it back. I don’t want his old poem— 
I’d rather have my skates—I don’t want to 
be smart—I don’t care if I am a chip in 
porridge—I’d rather be one!” 

Mrs. Tompkins saw her dreams crumbling 
about her. It was the harder that Henry 
Newton was the destroyer. 

“You are a bad, deceitful boy,” she storm- 
ed. “I don’t see what makes you so bad. 
I can’t wait to punish you as you deserve; 


, 
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your father will have to stay at home and 
attend to that. Perhaps he can understand 
such a nature as yours; I can’t.” The last 
words were flung back from the front door, 
for the clock was already striking. 

For a long time Ralph lay with his face 
buried in the sofa cushions. He cried as 
much as he could because it seemed the 
proper thing to do, but he was not really very 
unhappy; in fact, he was far happier than he 
had been since this wretched business began. 
Curiosity at last prompted him to take a 
cautious peek in his father’s direction. His 
father’s eye caught his instantly; it didn’t 
look so very stern. 

“Well, are you through inquired Mr. 
Tompkins, putting down his newspaper. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Ralph, wiping his eyes 
with ingratiating meekness. 

“Then you may come over here and sit 
in that chair and listen to me,” continued 
his judge. “I think you have punished your- 
self. I am not going to pynish you any 
more, except that you must make a clean 
breast of this at school. Now I want to tell 
you something more. It’s worth $5,000 to 
me to know that a son of mine didn’t write 
that fool stuff about Jack Frost, and I’m 
going to put that amount to your credit in 
the bank to-morrow. You’ve got a chance to 
be a man now. When you're eighteen I'll 
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.give you a half interest in the store, and you 


can take my word for it that hardware’s a lot 
better business for a man than poetry.” 
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| Ow1NnG to the great amount of accepted material now awaiting publication 


in this department, 
September.—Ebiror. } 


no more contributions are desired until the middle of 





A Stitch in Time 

following will save many moments 
each week to the busy housewife. Fasten 
firmly at the centre of the back tape or rib- 
bon which is run through beading in under- 
wear. This keeps it from being pulled half 
out or lost entirely in laundering, as is often 
the case. Good wash ribbons can be pur- 
chased for this purpose; after being laun- 
dered they look quite fresh and new. 

As each new ready-made garment enters 
the home, it is well to sew on all buttons 
more securely before the garment is worn. 
This will save, for a month or two at least, 
the tiresome weekly matching and sewing of 
buttons. im we 

Crarton, Pa. 


THE 


A “Commuter” Hint 
One trial to servants in suburban life is 
the long hours necessary on account of early 
breakfasts and late dinners to accommodate 
the commuter. Yet in five years of serv- 
ing breakfast at 7 a.m. and dinner at 7.30 


p.M. not one maid has complained on this 
score. This, I think, is because I always 
tell my maids, when engaging them, that 


I expect them to take an hour off in the 
afternoon to compensate for the short eve- 
ning. F. O. D. 

Morristown, N. J. 

Keeping Old “ Bazars” 

May I say a line in favor of saving old 
copies of the Bazar? 

I have the feeling of a sort of pre-natal 
respect for its very covers—as I have often 
been told that my first clothes were cut from 
the old supplement patterns by my inexpe- 
rienced and motherless young mother. 

I collect ways of entertaining on special 
days, and illustrated menus, as well as How- 
ells’s and other valuable essays. Some of 


my oldest scrap-books were lost by fire—but 
nothing can rob me of the pleasure and profit 
gained by assorting, indexing, and arranging 
cullings from the dear old numbers. My 
only trouble in this work, with all of Har- 
pers’ publications, is an embarrassment of 
riches. There are not enough rainy days in 
which to clip, and it costs too much to have 
bound all the good things I wish to keep. 
This method of pasting and binding by 
subject prevents destruction of valuable ma- 
terial and also provides ready-reference books. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. C. C. C 


To Lengthen the Wear of. Bedspreads 
I nave found it very satisfactory and eco- 
nomical, when bedspreads begin to show signs 
of wear, to sew a firm piece of muslin about 
eighteen inches wide across the top or bot- 
tom, where the wear usually appears. This 
gives the partly worn spread more firmness, 


and if necessary places that show extreme 
wear can be darned to the muslin. 
Granp IsLtanp, NEs. L. E. McA. 


Reseating Chairs 

Tue seat of a low splint-bottom rocking- 
chair was broken. Not having the money 
to pay for reseating, I thought perhaps with 
some twine that had come round bundles a 
foundation that I could cover could be made. 
For a guide I followed the design of the 
splints. I was happily surprised to find, 
when finished, that it looked as well as the 
splint one. It was firm, and, by shellacking, 
durable. The frequent knots did not show. 

Braprorp, Mass. S. B. H. 


Starching Collars 
“To starch or not to starch” is often a 
question to those of us novices in laundry- 
work who—from motives of economy as well 
as to save wear and tear on the dainty em- 
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broideries our hands have wrought—are “ do- 
ing up” our own linen collars. Fashion says, 
“bands only should be stiffened,” but a very 
little actual experimenting will prove that the 
linen collar which has been slightly starched 
all over can be washed clean after wearing 
with half the rubbing necessary when starch 
has been omitted. In the former case, the 
dust — especially the little line of soil that 
will come on the fold—seems to remain on 
the surface, and melts away with the starch; 
in the latter case it seems to “grime in” to 
the very fabric. A. D. 
Err, Pa. 


The Mind Rest Cure 

Or all the problems confronting the house- 
wife to-day none is of as great importance 
as the mental condition of the one having 
charge of the home. The-entire household 
reflects her condition. Yet the housewife 
will scrub, wash, cook, bake, and look after 
the physical comforts of all faithfully, be- 
lieving she is performing her duty to each, 
though by the time the little ones are off to 
school, clean and well fed, and the older 
ones off to their various tasks, the mother is 
tired and nervous and unfit to begin a day’s 
work. I decided to try the mind rest cure. 

When doing work which did not require 
much thinking, such as dish-washing, I would 
keep my mind on interesting and refreshing 
topics 
little verses for the children. Sometimes I 
would plan some game for the hour before 
bedtime. Thus I spent the time while per- 
forming the mechanical work about the house. 
If the work in hand required my entire at- 
tention I kept in mind the pleasure which 
the accomplishment of my task would bring 
to all the members of my family. It was 
wonderful how my mental condition re- 
sponded to the brain rest thus brought about. 
I began to realize I owed a higher and more 
sacred duty to my family than that of merely 
household drudge. Children learn more 
readily from example, and when they found 
me calm and pleasant they were happy and 





more thoughtful of each other. The effect’ 


on our household was marvellous. I began 
to enjoy my work. I could perform it quicker 
and with less fatigue; thus I had more leis- 
ure. Instead of beginning a task with reluc- 
tance I performed it with my hands while 
my thoughts were on more agreeable matters. 
In short, I made my housework incidental to 


- one cent from her account to 


recall some amusing story or compose * 
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my home-making. When we housewives 

learn to select the things of greater impor- 

tance we will think more of our mental con- 

dition and its relation to the training of our 

children. L. C. B. 
Monmouth, IL. 


The Child’s Allowance 

We have always thought that every child 
should have an allowance—if only five cents 
each week—but we found that, having the 
money in pocket or purse, it slipped away so 
rapidly that they did not realize that its pos- 
session meant anything to them. We finally 
gave to each child a note-book, and in each 
I entered the amount of one week’s allowance. 
When the children wanted money they made 
out a check for the amount, and signed it. 

For example, Betty wrote on the lower 
half of a page in her note-book, “ Please give 
Betty.” 

Then she tore one half of the page out 
and on the stub remaining wrote the date 
and amount, subtracting the amount taken 
from the balance on hand. I keep the checks 
as receipts, and we balance our accounts each 
month. Of course, each week the children 
add the amount of one week’s allowance. A 
glance shows them how much money remains, 
and it is surprising how much interest they 
take in their bank accounts. E. B. 

Curcaco, ILL. 





Holiday Boxes 

Ir is a problem, when the holiday and birth- 
day times draw near, for the woman of slen- 
der purse to buy the many little or large 
boxes gay with holly or floral coverings in 
which to place her gifts that they may pre- 
sent a daintier appearance. Last Christmas 
I. bought at a stationer’s for a few cents a 
large sheet of paper covered with the holly 
sprays and a tube of photograph paste. With 
these and the aid of a pair of scissors I cov- 
ered my own boxes and was well rewarded 
by the gay and attractive appearance of my 
gifts. One sheet of paper will cover a good 
many boxes of assorted sizes. The boxes one 
collects from various sources during the year, 
and the most soiled and hopeless-looking ones 
become fresh and dainty in their holiday dress. 

DorcHEesTer, Mass. E. C. J. 


Early Breakfasts 
Many of us housekeepers who do our own 
work are called on to have early breakfasts, 
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and find it hard. I have learned to overcome 
this hardship in the following way: 

Before retiring at night I set the break- 
fast-table and place the fruit, oranges or 
whatever, on the table; have my butter balls 
or patties ready in the refrigerator. If I 
am to have rolled oats I put it to soak, put 
the coffee in the pot ready for the boiling 
water and close it up tightly; if I am to 
have toast I slice the bread ready for the 
toaster, and roll it in oil-paper to keep it 
fresh; or if I am to have biscuits or muffins 
I prepare the flour ready for the milk to mix 
it; I slice the bacon ready to be put into 
the frying-pan or broiler. So in fifteen or 
twenty minutes I have a good, warm break- 
fast consisting of fruit, a cereal, coffee, ba- 
con, toast or biscuits or muffins, and eggs if 
wanted, without any inconvenience or un- 
due haste. M. F. R. 

Decatur, Micu. 


Lonely Meals 

Last winter, my husband being away from 
home, I became one of the army of “light 
housekeepers ” for which this city is noted. 
I soon found that I was not eating enough. 
Not that I lacked time or inclination to pre- 
pare my little meals—that I did, conscien- 
tiously enough; but when I sat down alone 
I simply could not eat. I would take a few 
forced and hurried mouthfuls and then leave 
the table. 

Of course, I knew that this was all wrong, 
and soon had tangible evidence of it in de- 
creasing weight and increasing debility. 

As I could not have the incentive of con- 
versation to tempt me to linger over my food, 
I took the next best substitute, in the shape 
of pleasant reading. 

At breakfast I prop the morning paper 
against the sugar-bowl and milk-pitcher, and 
skim its contents while I eat. The eating 
progresses somewhat mechanically, it is true, 
but I find that more food disappears than I 
had thought I wanted. 

At lunch and dinner I usually prop open 
some entertaining magazine at a page or de- 
partment where the paragraphs are short and 
the subject complete in a paragraph—as, for 
example, “ With the Editor” or “ Reflections 
concerning Women” in Harper’s Bazar. I! 
do not, of course, read anything as long or 
absorbing as a story; for then, I fear, T should 
forget to eat at all. 

It is a well-known that who 
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live alone and do light housekeeping are nerv- 
ous and poorly nourished—much of which 
is due to the fact that they snatch a hurried 
meal of. anything that comes to hand. 

San Antonio, TExas. P. W. N. 


The Muff as a Carry-all 

I was living within an hour of New York. 
I had been invited to luncheon in the city, 
followed by a matinee at one of the theatres. 

I had some shopping to do which, by tak- 
ing an early train, I could accomplish before 
the time set for the luncheon. This was my 
problem—How to dispose of my bundles? I 
dared not trust to having them sent, as I 
wished the things early in the morning; 
neither could I arrive at a luncheon with my 
arms full of packages, nor so laden attend 
the theatre with a party. A shopping-bag 
would be also impossible. This was my so- 
lution of the problem: 

My muff, being of generous capacity, would 
hold all my small articles. With one end se- 
eurely sewed up it made a most beautiful 
bag, and I presented myself at the luncheon 
looking like a lady of elegant leisure, and no 
one suspected that I was an ordinary subur- 
banite laden with buttons, hooks-and-eyes, 
thread, tape, olives, and sardines. 

All danger of the articles falling out of my 
muff was avoided by keeping the cord at the 
open end over my wrist. 

So great was the success of the experiment 
that now when I go into town my muff usu- 
ally has one end fastened up, unless the 
weather is so severe that I must put both 
hands in at the same time. 
is safe in its depths. 

New Lonpon, Conn. 


Even my purse 


E. D. L. 


For Blood Stains 
Ir the finger be pricked while embroidering, 
the consequent stain on the dainty material 
may be easily removed by blotting with a 
small roll of slightly dampened cotton thread. 
Tucson, A. T. S. V. McC. 


For the Tired Mother 

Try my plan of darning that large pile of 
husband’s and children’s loosely woven under- 
wear and stockings. 

Get mosquito netting as near the color of 
the garments as possible. Watch closely, and 
as soon as you detect a thin worn place or 
hole, baste the mosquito netting neatly on 


the under side. Then simply darn in and 
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vut, following the meshes of the netting, and 
see what a neat piece of work you will have. 
Wasurneton, D.C. E. W. 


Home Remedies for Croup 

I wap five children who were subject to 
croup “in its worst form, and I lived seven 
miles from a physician. My eldest boy died 
before the physician could reach him. My 
serious problem, then, was, “How could I 
meet this dread disease until help could ar- 
rive ?” 

An old lady solved the problem by telling 
me of a method that had been used in her 
family and neighborhood for twenty-five 
years, not only for croup, but also for pneu- 
monia and diphtheria, and which had proved 
infallible, even in cases which had been given 
up by physicians. Chop twenty onions; add 
same amount of rye meal and vinegar. Sim- 
mer until thick. Fill three bags with this 
paste, putting one on throat and lungs, the 
others on soles of feet; give doses of syrup 
made by putting sliced sugared onions be- 
tween hot weighted plates. 

There must be two sets of poultices, kept as 
hot as the patient can bear, and changes 
made so quickly and deftly that there will 
not be a moment’s exposure of body surface. 
The result is magical. E. W. 

Wasuineton, D.C. 


Art Study at Home 

Every one may know the work of the old 
masters, since there are on the market sev- 
eral collections of surprisingly good copies, 
cabinet size, at a cent apiece, or eighty cents 
a hundred. I began a serap-book four years 
ago, and pleasure and profit have grown daily. 
Now there are four volumes filled, and when 
the ship comes in that will take me to the 
land of art I shall be as ready to enjoy the 
lovely things as if I had taken an expensive 
art course, possibly more so, since the thing 
one works for is the thing that counts. 

Use the covers with rings and blocks of 
paper which come with them, so if alteration 
be required a leaf can be exchanged. Put 
one picture on a page, leaving space for notes, 
for the information you will gather about 
the artist and story of the picture will be the 
most delightful part. My collection began 
with Raphael, for I fancied there was not 
much before him! 

Now Cimabué begins Volume I., and my 
forty Raphaels are at the end of Volume IL., 
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with hundreds, beautiful and interesting, be- 
tween them. You will find material every- 
where, from newspaper prints of great paint- 
ings bought by millionaires or stolen from 
museums to the illustrated articles in maga- 
zines which often contain rare copies. The 
expense of my books has been little, but they 
are so valuable that if the house gets afire 
they will go out after the family and before 
the silver. A. R. T. 
Brookiine, Mass. 


A Unique Floor Covering 

In my studio (which is my bedroom as 
well) I have a home-made floor covering, 
which has been in use two years and is ab- 
solutely satisfactory and prettier now than 
when first put down. It was first tried by 
a friend of mine who required a new~ carpet 
in her living-room, and didn’t feel that she 
could afford one at the time. She had a 
large quantity of old burlap. This she had 
pasted on the floor and painted a pretty color. 
She employed a regular paper-hanger to do 
this work, while I did mine myself. I bought 
the burlap at six cents a yard and prepared 
the paste at home, by mixing glue (to be 
found at any paint-shop and sold by the 
pound) with ordinary boiled flour-and-water 
paste. It requires two people to lay the bur- 
lap, as the glue dries quickly. We cut the 
burlap in lengths, rolling up each length 
for convenience, then tacking one end of the 
burlap to the floor, at one end of the room; 
with large brushes we spread the paste on 
the floor, covering about two feet of space at 
a time and unrolling and stretching the bur- 
lap quickly over the pasted portion of the 
floor as we went along, stretching the bur- 
lap widthwise till absolutely smooth, and 
tacking the edges down with double tacks, 
three or four inches apart (these tacks are 
scarcely visible when the paint is on). 

I proceeded in this way until the entire 
floor was covered. When thoroughly dry (in 
two or three days) I gave it a good coat of 
floor paint; later on I gave a second coat. 
A third would have improved it. When fin- 
ished the effect was that of a soft unglazed 
surface, an artistic background for rugs. In 
my own case I chose a soft pastel-green color. 

This covering is easily cleaned by a cloth 
moistened with oil, rubbed lightly over it. It 
wears indefinitely, and is very inexpensive, 
except in the item of paint. M. E. D. 

Waco, Tex. 
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The Fern Basket 

To secure a good growth of your hanging 
basket of green—whether fern or asparagus— 
it is well to transplant in the spring or upon 
changing it from indoors, its winter habitat, 
to the open. 

To do this successfully place the plant un- 
der a slowly dripping faucet for a day, then 
carefully loosen from the wires and draw out 
the plant, with roots and earth. The lining 
of the basket, so as to retain the earth, may 
best be accomplished by using overlapping 
pieces of screen with a fine mesh. Then part- 
ly fill the basket with fresh loamy soil, re- 
place the plant, and fill with earth to brim, 
dishing the top surface lower to the centre; 
and plenty of water for a few days will finish 
the operation. 

The basket’s appearance is improved by 
placing between the wires and screen a layer 
of the grassy moss that can be bought from 
any florist; and thereafter the growing green 
moss, besides assisting in the retention of 
the contents of the basket, will add greatly 
to its beauty. S. V. McC. 

Tucson, A. x, 


The Baby’s Valise 

A FRIEND of mine was obliged to cross the 
ocean when her baby was but six weeks old. 
At first the undertaking seemed appalling, 
especially as she could not afford to take a 
nurse with her. 

As all mothers know, a little baby requires 
so many things for its comfort that no or- 
dinary dress-suit case could possibly hold them 
all. At my suggestion Mrs. B purchased 
the largest telescope basket valise she could 
find. It was inexpensive and weighed almost 
nothing in itself, and in it she was able to 
pack the baby’s pillow, bedding, and sufficient 
clothing for the six days’ trip. 

As soon as she got aboard the ship I had 
her unpack the basket, one half of which she 
used for a wardrobe and out of the other half 
she made a snug little bed with the aid of 
the pillow and bedding she had brought along. 

After having the guard-board put up along 
the transom she procured two extra pillows 
and with these she firmly wedged the impro- 
vised crib between the side of the ship and the 
guard-board. In this way baby had her own 
safe little bed which no ordinary amount of 
rolling could dislodge and out of which she 
could not possibly fall. 

The trip proved a comfortable one for both 
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mother and child, and my friend lays it large- 

ly to the happy thought of the crib-wardrobe- 

valise. S. R. T. 
Norrouk, Va. 


How to Treat an Azalea 

I HAVE an azalea which I have had for the 
past eight years, and it blooms for me every 
winter. During the summer, when it is time 
to put plants out-of-doors, I find the sunniest 
place in my yard, where the sun comes down 
hard all day. I dig a hole in the ground and 
place pot and plant in this, without taking it 
out of pot; I water plant well every evening 
during the entire summer. In the fall, when 
it is time to bring plants into the house, I 
bring it in and put it in a room that the 
morning sun comes into, up near the window, 
and the room is cool almost all the winter. 
When the plant begins to flower I take it 
downstairs into the parlor, and it is always 
very much admired. The plant is full of buds 
in January, and they open about the middle 
of February. A great many people think 
they must keep the plant during the summer 
in a shady place, but such is not the case. 
The more sun the better. I know from expe- 
rience, as I have tried both. J. R. G. 

Cotumatia, Pa. 


Model Hats in Paper 

One of my economies is hat-trimming. I 
used to buy cheap materials because, being 
unskilled, .the result was doubtful; and I 
usually bought too much or too little ribbon 
and velvet. Now I first trim the hat, sketch- 
ily, with tissue-paper. If it is to have a 
green ribbon bow, for instance, a one-cent 
sheet of green tissue-paper cut in strips will 
give the effect and may save me from getting 
a couple of superfluous yards of expensive 
ribbon. 

I first measure the strips, make my trim- 
ming, then measure the left-over strips, and 
so find out the exact quantity of material 
used without disturbing the tissue-paper bow, 
which then serves as a model for the real 
trimming. And perhaps when my paper hat 
is done I find that the color or arrangement 
is unbecoming and I abandon it for some- 
thing better, thankful that I have not spent 
my money for an unsatisfactory hat. I also 
keep in the box with my millinery materials 
some cast-off flowers which are useful in en- 
abling me to judge how my hats will look. 

New Briauron, S. T. oe. 
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sas HY, how do you do, Mrs. Richard- 
\) Y, son? I’m ever so glad to see you! 
Ellen didn’t catch the name—she 

said it was a lady with gray hair and a black 


silk bag. I hope you'll excuse my coming 
down just as I was; so few people ever call 
Saturday afternoon, and when it’s as early 
as this it’s usually an agent, or somebody 
selling things. 

“Well, I almost always do see them, un- 
less, of course, I’m going for a train. Yes, 


I Suppose it does save a good deal of trouble 
if you make it a rule not to, but I have such 
a feeling that I might almost be doing it 
myself — goodness! you can’t tell what you 
might come to in these days, can you? 
“No, I didn’t notice you at all as you 
crossed the lawn. I was looking toward the 
train to see if Merton—if my husband was 
coming; it’s the afternoon of the tennis tour- 
nament, you know. Well, I wasn’t going to 
play in it unless he came home, and I don’t 
suppose he will—he never does when I ex- 
pect him. I’ve just wasted the last two Sat- 
urcays waiting in for him. Do take this 


chair, Mrs. Richardson. Let me move it for 
you. Now, I’m sure that’s more comfort- 
able. I think the breeze will spring up soon, 


it’s so hot indoors just now. How are your 


son and his wife? Oh yes, I remember; they 
both play in the tournament. 
“Tt must make it lonely for you. I don’t 


wonder you miss the town and your old 
neighbors! Strangers never seem the same. 

“ Well, I’m sure I think it’s very sweet of 
you to think about me that way. I’m very 
much complimented that you’ve brought your 
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sewing. It’s so seldom that any one ever 
brings her sewing any more, and just sits 
down to stay; really, it’s dreadful here on 
the Ridge—you only meet to play bridge. 

“Yes, bridge has driven all that out. 
These beautiful summer afternoon: it seems 
such a waste to stay in, doesn’t it. 

“Oh no! no, indeed! I wasn’t going any- 
where, not unless Merton came home. You 
don’t mind if I go to the telephone a mo- 
ment, do you? I promised to call up Mrs. 
Winchester. 

“Oh no, Mrs. Richardson, it wasn’t any 
real engagement at all. I had only told her 
yesterday that I might go over there, if Mer- 
ton didn’t get home; I asked her now if she 
couldn’t come over here, but she’s invited 
some one over, later, to play bridge—out on 
the piazza. 

“Ts the light quite right for you there? 
I think it’s a pity to shut out all the air, 
don’t you? I think if you move over here 
you won’t feel it. Now Ill just run up- 
stairs for one moment, if you'll excuse me, 
and change my dress, for though it’s early 
now, I feel that I’d like to be ready in case 
—in case of anything. ... 

“There now, I’ve brought my sewing, 
too, and we'll have a nice, cozy time. I 
didn’t mean to take so long, but it was just 
one of those days when I couldn’t seem to 
get dressed; everything I wanted to put on 
had something the matter with it. Then, all 
of a sudden, while I was in the very act of 
doing my hair I couldn’t find the brush. It’s 
maddening the way things sometimes dis- 
appear just while you’re using them! 
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“Oh, Tl have to ask you to excuse me 
for one more moment; there’s something I 
must tell the cook. We expect a couple of 
friends to dinner after the tournament. I 
was going to see about the dessert myself, 
but I’m sure she can follow the directions. 

“There, that’s off my mind! She’s really 
a very competent person—lI’ve had her for 
three months—but she will stand with her 
back to me when I speak to her, so that I 
can’t tell whether she hears me or not, and 
I don’t like to question too much—you never 
ean tell when you’re hurting their feelings. 

“Yes, it must be fine to be as decided as 
that! Merton tells me to treat them that 
way, too, but I do get so tired of doing the 
work when they leave; I always feel so mussy 
and warm around the throat. 

“Yes, that’s the reason I never really en- 
joy a bridge party at my own house; some- 
thing like that always happens the day be- 
fore. The last time [ had the bridge club 
here the cook left, and the waitress cut her 
hand, and Merton’s aunt came on from Bos- 


ton to stay all night, and Tottie swallowed 
a button just as the first guest arrived—and 
if you'll believe it, while we were telephoning 
for the doctor he swallowed another! Oh, 
the whole thing was a perfect nightmare! 
There now, I haven’t e¢ needle! Isn’t that 
stupid of me? I'll just run up and get one. 

“No, I ecouldn’t find my needle-book. It 
doesn’t make any difference, really—I don’t 
eare when I finish this—but I’ll sit here and 
talk. I think there’s a train just in. There 
are a lot of people going to the tournament, 
aren’t there? There goes Mrs. Lansing and 
her husband (he’s attractive, I think; but 
she never lets him speak to anybody), and 
Mrs. Slater, in the runabout, with hers; Oh 
yes, they say she’s a thoroughly good soul; 
he always looks so bored, doesn’t he. There’s 
Miss Tilton, with her fiancé. Well, she al- 
ways was thin, but now—! 

“That’s Mr. Gaynor, in the car. No, she 
never goes out with him at all; I think it’s 
a great mistake. Of course, then she can’t 
blame him if he enjoys himself. 
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“TOTTIE SWALLOWED A BUTTON JUST AS THE FIRST GUEST ARRIVED.” 
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“THERE'S MISS TILTON WITH HER FIANCE.” 


“Yes, the ‘dressy lady’ is Mrs. Luce. Well, 
I don’t care what people say about her; she 
has seven children under twelve years old, and 
I think she’s got a right to dress any way 
she pleases. Oh, he stays at home with them. 
She says he makes her go out, and I think 
it’s awfully nice of him if he does. 

“Oh yes, I think it’s all right to go out 
without your husband if you can have a good 
time—I’m such a goose I simply can’t! No, 
Merton didn’t come on that train. 

“How beautiful it does look out to-day! 
You can see that there’s a breeze by the way 
the leaves are moving. This is the third 
Saturday—! There’s really no use in my 
expecting him or planning anything. If 
you'll excuse me, I'll run upstairs again and 
look for that needle-book. 

“There, I found it this trip! 

“Yes, indeed, we can have a nice time to- 
gether. 

“Qh, Merton! Did you come on that 
train, after all? I’m sure you know Mrs. 
Richardson—Mr. Richardson’s mother. 

“Yes, wasn’t it kind of her to come to 
see me this afternoon ? 
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“What did you say, Mrs. Richardson? 
Oh yes, to spend the afternoon, Merton, with 
her sewing. Isn’t it lovely of her to spend 
the afternoon with me—with her sewing? 

“Now, Mrs. Richardson! ‘You'll make 
me quite conceited if you say such things 
as that about me. 

“Oh, Merton, do you have to hurry off so 
quickly? Yes, of course you do. I thought 
Oh yes, you dress over there. Excuse me 
for one moment, Mrs. Richardson. I must 
get his racquet for him. 

“Oh, Merton, isn’t this just heart-break- 
ing, the one Saturday you’ve come home in 
three weeks! 

“"*Sh! She'll hear you! Im afraid I 
can't; she’s brought her sewing, to stay all 
the afternoon. I told her about it at first, 
but she doesn’t realize it. 

“Oh, I can’t do that! Merton, they’ve all 
gone off and left her, and never planned out 
a thing for her; her daughter-in-law is just 
as selfish as they’re made, and she’s old, and 
lonely, and I can’t! I couldn’t say it to her, 
really. 

“Oh, Merton, how unkind of you to say 
that, as if there were any choice af all! It 





HEART-BREAKING ¢” 


“ISN'T THIS JUST 
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“ GOODNESS! DOES IT PAIN YOU LIKE THAT? I DON’T SEE HOW YOU CAN STAND IT.” 


just simply kills me to have you go without 
me, but you see how it is— 

“Well, it’s bad enough to have to stay 
home, without having you act as if I wanted 
to—when I hate it so! Our beautiful Sat- 
urday! Oh, that doesn’t count; I don’t care 
how many other Saturdays there’ll be, I’m 
so horribly disappointed. 

“ Oh, that’s all very well. If you were like 
him I wouldn’t care any more than his wife 
does, but you’re so much nicer than all the 
other husbands! I know Mrs. Beamish will 
act as if you belonged to her—she’ll tell me 
anecdotes of you afterwards. Say you like 
me better than anybody. 

“No, I’m not tired of hearing it at all. 

“Oh, that—sounds—very sweet! 

“Go on now—go! Go on now, quick, or I 
won’t be able to let you go at all. . . . 

“What did you say, Mrs. Richardson? 
Yes, I found the racquet at last. He’s 
gone—you can see him walking off under 
the trees. Yes, now we can have our chat. 

“Tt’s too bad your son is so changed. No, 
she doesn’t know his tastes as you do. 
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“Tt must be terribly hard for you to see 
things wasted like that. 

“Yes, indeed, I’ll always soak the crusts 
after this. Thank you for telling me. 

“ Yes, just three o’clock. It must be dread- 
ful to get so depressed. 

“No; please tell me all about it. 

“Well, you certainly have had your share 
of trouble. 

“ Goodness! does it pain you like that? I 
don’t see how you ean stand it. 

“For twenty years! No, I never heard of 
anything like it. 

“Well, ’'m glad the operation was success- 
ful, anyway. 

“Oh, he had an operation, too? To be 
jabbed into with a knife like that seems per- 
fectly terrific. 

“And your sister— 

“ Worse than his? I don’t see how it could 
be possible. 

“Q-o-0-0-0! It makes me feel as if my 
finger ends were curling up! O-0-0-0-0-0! 
E-e-e-e-e! How excruciating! Im so silly 
about medical details like that, they make 
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“I MUST NOT KEEP YOU STANDING.” 


me feel as if I'd go right over on the floor. 
O-0-0-0-0! Ow! Ow! If you'll excuse me | 
must go upstairs and get another needle. 

“What did you say? 

“Tt’s twenty minutes of four. You take 
a teaspoonful at four? You left the bottle 
home? How lovely! I mean, how lovely to 
take it at four—if it makes you better. Can’t 
I—ean’t I send Ellen for it? 

“T’m sure I don’t feel as if I’d done any- 
thing at all for you. 

“Indeed we will, we'll have many more 
times like it—only next time you must stay 
longer and have some tea. 

“Tt’s ten minutes to four. If you really 
think you have to take it at four, punctu- 
ally, perhaps— 
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“ Yes, I'd love to have you stay, of course, 


but if you think you’d better start now- 
It’s three minutes of, now. 

“ Good-by. 

“Yes, good-by. 


“No, don’t come back; you can show me 
the stitch some other time. I'll bring it over 


to you, any day you say. 
“Yes. Good-by. I must not keep you 
standing here. Goop-sBy! 


“Oh, Ellen—Ellen! Is that the Morans’ 
red car way down the road? Oh, they’re 





“SHE WILL STAND WITH HER BACK TO ME.” 


going to the tennis-courts. Run out and 
stop them! Wave your apron! Stand in the 
middle of the road—get run over if you 
have to, but stop them anyway, while I get 
my hat! It’s too good to be true! Oh, my 
darling Merton, I’m going to have my Sat- 
urday afternoon with you, after all!” 
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HERE is a callow cynicism as there is 

a callow sentimentality. One of its 
stock tenets is that there can be no 
genuine friendship between a man and a 
woman unrelated by birth or wedlock and un- 
protected by a huge disparity of age. In- 
deed, the callow cynic is prone to declare that 
for his part he does not trust to the immu- 
nity of years. Most of us women know to 
the contrary; but, also, most of us dare 
not tell all we know of the intimate secrets 
of life. Rather, we allow the callow cynic 
to prattle at will. But why not admit a 
measure of honest and sober-minded candor? 
Granting that age cannot tame nor custom 
wither the infinite variety of the folly of the 
human heart, granting all the slips—tragic, 
pathetic, perverse, idiotic—which the feet of 
men and women will make when they walk 
together, there remains an exceeding great 
company of clean and honorable friends. 
This not counting the friendships between 
women and their natural friends and pro- 
tectors, their fathers, brothers, and sons. (I 
am not now considerirg the husbands; they 
take their turn later, poor dears!) But why 
not count these friends which we do not 
choose, but which are truly the gift of God? 
Is there any more beautiful friendship 
than that between a father and a daughter? 
The most unselfish emotions of a man are 
awakened by his little Helpless woman-child. 
She is not only herself, she not only delicate- 
ly and tenderly recalls his dreams; she not 
only gives him back the image of his young 
wife, while she herself grows to womanhood 
and looks up at him sometimes with his 
mother’s smile; she is to him the symbol of 
unstained womanhood for which true men 
feel a reverence that is silent, but is never 
lost. If his little girl becomes another man’s 
wife the friendship does not grow less, but 
becomes more equal; they have a vast fund 
of common interests and memories and dear, 
homely things, including the family jokes 
(which are not at all to be despised, being 
often oil and water and witch-hazel for heart- 
burns), and father and daughter are a meas- 
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ureless joy, comfort, and help to each other. 
There is food for thought in the fact that 
while, since civilization began, the mother- 
in-law has been the butt of common or gar- 
den wit, fathers-in-law get scarcely a flick 
of the whip. It certainly would appear that 
“the old man” has known his way about. 
He can find the safe port in domestic rough 
weather. No reflection on the lady, but in a 
taciturn man’s fashion he shows that he can 
see the husband’s point of view. Women are 
past men’s comprehension, they conclude over 
their cigars; and smoke in weighty silence. 

Here is an impressive trait of men in their 
relation with women: the way she remains 
a mystery to most of them to the end of their 
days, whatever the quality of their brain or 
their walk in life—barring, of course, novel- 
writers and diplomats, whose professions re- 
quire omniscience. Women are not so. Men 
are never mysteries to their wives; only, 
sometimes, mistakes. A man admits, quite 
sasily and openly, that his wife can still sur- 
prise him. Madame, as our French friends 
put it, is another pair of gloves. She is 
sure that she knows her husband to the dregs; 
moreover, she knows all other men because 
she knows him so. well; she has fathomed the 
species. Widows who remarry sometimes 
think there are two or three species; and 
there are women who would enlarge the num- 
ber indefinitely; but they do not talk of the 
mysterious man, and despair of solving him, 
in public. 

I have sometimes thought this frank avow- 
al of ignorance on men’s part is born less of 
humility (to which, indeed, the sex is not 
prone) than of sentiment. Dearly beloved, 
the burden is upon me to tell the truth as it 
is given me to see; I believe that men have 
more sentiment than we. Hence a man en- 
joys the mist of contradictions and bewilder- 
ments shrouding women. It is part of her 
mystical and spiritual side, the eternal wom- 
anly, that ever leadeth him on. Although 
you may be sure he will not put it that way; 
if he express it at all he will say that he 
likes to be kept guessing. 











In any consideration of men as friends one 
must take into account the enchanted haze 
through which man sees women. Like an 
opalescent mist it blurs and glorifies them— 
mother, wife, sweetheart, daughter, friend. 
The single exception is sister. Sister is al- 
ways out in the open. A boy never has any 
illusions about his sisters. And well for 
them that he has not. Sister will have from 
her brothers, as she grows up, almost as hon- 
est and robust an affection as if she were a 
man. As a means of grace brothers are in 
a class by themselves. They call a fool a 
fool, without any rebate. They pound, liter- 
ally or rhetorically, a sense of honor into 
her. They initiate her into a sense of hu- 
mor. They so soak her in their notions of 
the splendor of bravery, and the iniquity of 
the tale-bearer, and the joys of sport and 
fight, that some tincture of the knowledge of 
good and evil according to man sinks into 
the very fabric of her. It will grow with 
her growth and strengthen with her strength, 
and with it will grow and strengthen one of 
the strongest, truest, and most comforting 
affections in the whole world. But, sisters 
excluded, a man remembers the sex in his 
woman friendships. 

Chivalry is an old-fashioned word; but the 
thing itself, though less in evidence, was 
never so much in action as in our very own 
time. Men show it in their whole attitude 
towards their women friends. They handle 
our feelings with their lightest touch, they 
walk among our prejudices on tiptoe; they 
take off their hats to our bigotry if we call 
it religion; they accept our squeamishness 
for refinement; and they grow gray before 
they discover that with certain women a fit 
of tears means no more than a fit of pro- 
fanity from some men. They surely are pa- 
tient in their own way. But neither can it 
be denied that in their choice of friends they 
are sometimes stupid to a heartrending de- 
gree. In the main, an Anglo-Saxon man’s 
friends are as little of his choosing as the 
shape of his nose. One can run over the list 
in the dark. His family friends, his wife’s 
friends, the wives of his friends. Then come 
the inconsiderable residuum (in size), the 
friends whom he has chosen for himself. Here 
will be where the blunders will show, but the 
worst are like to be birds of passage. Per- 
haps he made them during his college days 
when the haze was over every pretty girl 
whom he met. It is too much to expect a 
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lad to pick the girl of really fine nature and 
sweetness. Nor does he; he admires the girl 
all the other fellows admire—a pretty, flip- 
pant little creature who isn’t afraid to talk 
(usually he is!) and can dance like a dream. 
But will men continue to admire Missy? I 
trow not. I know too many successful young 
matrons who were once regularly on the con- 
sciences of patronesses of the Friday Eve- 
nings and the Brattle Hall dances, and to 
whom the ushers have dragged reluctant 
young cavaliers; and too many first favorites 
of Freshmen who have had to take to bridge 
and the Animal Rescue League to keep their 
hold on the ladder. 

. Now, this is the real explanation (here 
published for the first time) why no pains- 
taking padding of the boys’ column in the 
invitation lists for college dances will be sure 
“to prevent some nice girls being neglected.” 


“Why,” inquires the innocent observer— 


“why don’t those forlorn boys who have been 
refused dances, instead of skating dismally 
about the floor, go after those forlorn, unap- 
propriated girls who are retreating to the 
chaperons with their brave little smiles?” 
This is why: They have not the sense. At 
least the majority have not the sense. Instead 
they dangle after the girl with a dozen fel- 
lows trying to “break in” on her dances; 
and when she spurns them they gather dark- 
ly in their dressing-room and smoke cigar- 
ettes—being mostly not yet come to cigars— 
and abuse the football coaches. Nor does 
this crass blindness fade with the other il- 
lusions of youth; long after a man has put 
great Jones of the Dickey and the Pore in 
his rightful place as a pleasant fellow who 
can’t hold his own in the world, he gives a 
reminiscent sigh to the rather florid and 
rather strident married siren whom his sis- 
ters detested, as a “sweet little woman.” 
Yet this same man in other directions sees 
farther and far more clearly than his sisters. 
The average man looks at things in a larger 
and more impersonal way than the average 
woman —although this is hard to believe 
when Congress is in session. But really most 
Congressmen make their speeches for home 
consumption; they are not nearly such bump- 
tious sentimentalists as they appear; they 
only think that their constituents are. Pos- 
sibly, in consequence of their more varied in- 
terests, their better sense of proportion and 


. (T have to let it say itself!) their readier al- 


thongh not keener sense of humor, men are 
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not so sensitive as their women friends. 
Once women prided themselves on being sen- 
sitive; now we are all ashamed of our nerves, 
and make them behave or take them off to san- 
atoriums; but still, as we say in rural Ar- 
kansas, declining a second helping from the 
hospitable hostess, “ There’s plenty, there!” 

In a certain little city are two beloved and 
honored ladies, so I am told, who “do not 
speak,” because, in a club paper, one of them 
declared the shirtwaist on a woman over 
forty to be an anachronism; and the other, 
who is over forty, wears shirtwaists. Last 
year there was a correspondence of perfervid 
heat and stately vehemence in the London 
Spectator because John Bright was reported 
to have expressed disapprobation of the move- 
ment in favor of women voting, and, when 
his sisters’ advocacy of the cause was cited, 
to have said, with a smile, “ Silly girls!” 
The feminine kindred of John Bright rushed 
as one woman upon the luckless admirer who 
had inadvertently exhumed this anecdote 
from his note-book. Never was an amiable 
gentleman who had put his foot in it more 
misused. They accused him of pretty much 
everything that an honorable man would hate 
to do. Théy denounced the whole interview 
as a calumny and a cruel slander on their 
illustrious kinsman, as well as a brutal ir- 
sult to his sisters. And they signed them- 
selves, with stern and outraged dignity, in 
such wise as, “I am, sir, a Niece of John 
Bright’s,” or, “I am, sir, a Granddaughter 
of John Bright’s Sister,” phraseology reveal- 
ing their right of reproach. The editor of 
the Spectator essayed the gentle answer which 
should turn away wrath; but it didn’t; it 
merely diverted the lightning to his own 
head; and, finally, he had to get under cover 
and close the controversy. 

It was once a truism, it is still true, that 
men are less emotional than women. They 
are less likely, also, to mistake their sensi- 
bilities for their conscience. And both traits 
make for hzppiness and permanence in their 
friendships. Another safeguard is man’s at- 
tachment to comfort. Not being married, I 
have never been able to find men so much 
alike; on the contrary, they seem to me like 
the late lamented game of whist, “ everlast- 
ingly exceptional”; but if there is one trait 
which Anglo-Saxon men have in common it 
is their appreciation of comfort. They have 
it in very different degrees and forms, but 
they all have it just as they all have a white 
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skin, although with an infinite variety of 
pigment. Women love comfort, too; some of 
them cherish it as much as any man; but 
seven-tenths of the sex will sacrifice comfort 
to beauty. By beauty is meant what she 
thinks her world thinks beautiful. It is men 
who do not want the comfortable chairs re- 
covered, not women. In the same temper 
they cling to their comfortable old friends. 
They may not always know the best in 
friendship at sight, particularly when their 
eyes are young, but let the good friend be 
found, they know enough to be grateful and 
be loyal, whatever happen to her hair or her 
figure. 

Sympathy, cheerfulness, a congenial friend, 
a pleasant house, an ever-ready welcome 
over the teacups—a man appreciates such 
things with serious thankfulness. Besides, 
whatever may be said of his taste in 
love, his taste in friendship improves vastly 
with age. He learns to feel the pensive 
charm of the quiet virtues. Most men find 
enough stir and strain and stimulus in their 
daily life; they want amusement and rest 
and comfort in their friendships. Friend- 
ship of such temperate sort may have lowly 
ideals, may lack inspiration and excitement, 
but it is safe. Friendship is secure only after 
it becomes a habit of comfort, for then in- 
sensibly it slips into a necessity. This is 
why, it may be, sometimes men who are not 
faithful lovers are the most faithful of 
friends. Their friendship is not endangered 
by gusts of quarrel, or chilled by neglect, or 
undermined by disillusions, as happens all 
the while with the more vivid and spiritual 
or passionate relations. It keeps its sober, 
even pace through innumerable kindly offices, 
and joys and sorrows shared; and neither 
absence nor death is strong enough to ef- 
face its memories. Because it demands so 
little and is so modest of mien let us not 
suppose that such friendships between men 
and women do not influence them both, all 
the more that the give and take are uncon- 
scious. 

Wherefore, let us be thankful for our men 
friends and for our women friends who love 
us and help us in quite a different fashion; 
let us bé thankful, if we will, that it is dif- 
ferent; but let us also be thankful the man’s 
way is not the woman’s; for each can give 
something which the other cannot; and only 
the woman who has them both can view life 
sanely and view it whole. 
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MRS. LEO E. BENNETT, OF MUSKOGEE. 


HAT the women of America do not un- 

derstand nor appreciate the develop- 

ment of their Indian sister is evidenced 
by the exclamations of incredulous surprise 
that are uttered if one asserts that the edu- 
eated Indian woman of the civilized tribes 
is the equal of her white sister in point of 
beauty, refinement, and intellectuality. The 
mere mention of the word Indian usually 
calls up a vision of a hideous savage, in war 


paint and feathers; and speak of an In- 
dian woman! One has heard and read all 
sorts of stories about “squaws,” and they are 
not generally regarded as in the least inter- 
esting, except perhaps to the student of eth- 
nology.. The popular idea seems to be that 
Mistress Lo is uncouth, dull, and unattract- 
ive—her surroundings are supposed to be 
such as to make her so. She has been so 
often pictured as a sort of drudge, a pack- 
horse, to bear the burdens imposed upon her 
by her warrior husband—an ambitionless 
creature with no thought outside of her own 
narrow sphere—that the world, in its hurry 
and rush, has scarcely given her a thought, 
nor even dreamed that she could have devel- 
oped into anything more than she was in the 
days of savages. 

To most people all Indians are merely In- 
dians, and there is no distinction between the 
tribes, civilized or uneivilized. That flip- 
pant bit of anachronism, “ No good Indians 
but dead ones,” is applied with no thought 
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of what civilization may have accomplished 
for the red race. 

In Indian Territory dwell the Indians that 
are known as the Five Civilized Tribes—the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Seminoles, 
and Creeks—and of all the American Indi- 
ans these tribes are the most advanced in 
civilization, the most progressive, and have 
reached a higher state of development than 
any others of the red race. It is here one 
finds Indians who are orators, statesmen, 
men of great wealth and business ability, and 


exist to-day among the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Indian Territory. Instead of finding Mis 
tress Lo in front of her wigwam, stolidly 
pounding corn, with, perhaps, her brown pa- 
poose strapped to a board beside her — for 
thus many picture her—one sees her as civil 
ization has transformed her: a handsome, 
correctly gowned American woman, compar- 
ing favorably with her white sisters. She 
presides over a “wigwam” built after the 
latest styles of architecture and furnished 
tastefully, comfortably—often elegantly; she 
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men suecessfui in all the professions. And 
it is among these tribes one finds modern 
Mistress Lo—the most refined type of Indian 
womanhood. She is quite a hundred years 
removed from savagery, and although educa- 
tion, intermarriage with the white race, and 
all the processes of her interesting evolution 
have tended to obliterate Indian customs and 
many of the Indian eharacteristies, making 
modern Mistress Lo to all intents and pur- 
peses a white woman, she is yet an Indian, 
and proudly. traces her ancestry to Indian 
chiefs and warriors. Even those possessing 
only a fractional part of Indian blood will 
tell you, “I am an Indian,” with as much 
conviction as if they were full-bloods. It is, 
therefore, somewhat of a surprise, to those 
who hold the general opinion of the Indian 
woman, to come among her people as they 


is easily the leader of social affairs in all 
the towns of Indian Territory, and carries 
herself with the grace and assurance of any 
other refined and cultured American woman. 

The great progress and development of 
these Five Tribes should not be a matter of 
surprise to those acquainted with their his- 
tory. The truth is, they are really civilized 
Indians, and have been for nearly a century. 
As early as 1819 the Cherokees had a per- 
manent school fund, and all the tribes have 
long supported good schools and _ colleges. 
After graduating in the tribal schools, the 
daughters are sent to some college in “the 
States,” or teachers of music and art are 
brought into their homes to instruct them 
in these branches. We find among the In- 
dian women of the Territory graduates from 
many of the best edueational institutions of 
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the South and East. When Indian Territory 
was set apart for the home of these tribes 
of Indians, who ceded their ancient holdings 
in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, 
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MRS. JAY 
Mississippi, and North and South Carolina, 
and were removed West in 1838, almost their 
first act upon their arrival in the new Indian 
Territory was to appropriate money out of 
the tribal funds for the establishment of 
schools. 

Mistress Lo plays an active part in the life 
of her people. In the Territory one meets 
Indian women who are musicians, artists, 
writers, and teachers; those who are achiev- 
ing success in professional pursuits and in 
the business world. It would be a difficult 
task, indeed, to point out all the brilliant 
women of the Territory who boast Indian 
blood. As a club woman Mistress Lo is quite 
prominent to-day. In every town there are 
literary, musical, and social clubs, and among 
the most enthusiastic workers are Indian 
women. The organizer and first president of 
the Indian Territory Federation of Clubs was 
Mrs. Czarina Colbert Conlan, a Choctaw- 
Chickasaw Indian, who is now honorary 
president of the Federation. 
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Another Choctaw woman who is prominent 
in club work is Mrs. J. R. Harris, of Chic- 
kasha, Indian Territory. She was educated 
in the East, and is one of the most intelli- 
gent women of the Territory. A Chickasaw 
woman of rare charm and ability is Mrs. B. 
H. Colbert, Tishomingo, Indian Territory. 
She is the fairest of blondes; still, she is an 
Indian, and prouder of the percentage of 
Indian blood to which she may lay claim than 
of all the white blood that courses in her veins. 

Regarded as one of the most beautiful 
women of the Cherokee Nation is Mrs. Leo 
E. Bennett, wife of the United States mar- 
shal of the Northern District of Indian Ter- 
ritory. Mrs. Bennett presides over a hand- 
some home in Muskogee and dispenses hos- 
pitality with the combined charm of a Cher- 
okee woman and a Southerner. 

The daughters of the Creek Indian chief, 
Pleasant Porter, are bright and beautiful 
girls. Chief Porter is the most distinguished 
man of the Creek tribe. He is a lineal de- 
seendant of the renowned General Andrew 
J. Porter, a member of General Washington’s 
staff in the Revolutionary war. 

The chief’s greatest pride is his daugh- 
ters, and every phase of their education has 
been carefully looked after. The older daugh- 
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ter, now Mrs. J. P. Farnsworth, is a graduate 
of Belmont College, in Tennessee, and spent 
several years in New York city, studying 
under masters in voice culture. 
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[Ow1ne to the great amount of accepted material now -awaiting publica- 
tion in this department, no more contributions are desired.—Eprror. ] 


Clerking in Chicago 

CircuMsTaANces forced me from an ideal 
home on a farm in northwestern Illinois to 
seek employment in the city. 

Although having a good education, I had 
no practical experience nor training in any 
special line of work; so, as clerking afforded 
immediate employment to meet my need, I 
accepted a position in the Biggest Store in 
the World just before the rush of Christmas 
trade began. 

I lost myself hunting for the lunch-room. 
J was stunned by the hundreds of unanswer- 
able questions which were fired at my poor 
“green” self. I went home, decided I could 
never return. But necessity, coupled with 
“ stick-to-it-iveness,” found me back at my 
post in the morning, and each day coming 
found me less “ green” and timid. 

I was retained after Christmas, and had 
more time to study store rules and condi- 
tions. New clerks are watched most closely 
by floormen, heads of stock, and even by the 
longer employed salespeople. I saw that each 
act counted for or against my being retained. 
I carefully attended to my stock work, was 
never late, attended my customers courte- 
ously, and made good sales, so that soon I 
was placed in a department where I became 
most helpful. 

One morning the buyer came to me and 
said, “ Miss T——, you have shown yourself 
so faithful and willing that we are going to 
give you a raise of two dollars a week.” 

I had been most fortunate at the very be- 
ginning of my experience, having found 
board in a lovely home, where I had all the 
comforts and a very reasonable board to pay. 

At the first I kept a strict account of my 
expenses, and when my ticket, board, and 
lunches were paid for I had nothing at all 
to spend on extras, but when my raise came 
T found that with careful managing I could 
now find money to buy my necessary things 


to wear. I still kept account of every penny, 
and was by no means rich, and yet I felt to 
a certain degree successful. 

During my noon hours I went about the 
store, learning what was kept in each de- 
partment, and finding the answers to ques- 
tions put by the customers. 

One day the manager "phoned to our floor 
for a clerk to act as guide to a party who 
wished to see the store. The head usher 
came to my department for me, and this was 
before I had been in the store a year. 

Through all my stay I received help and 
encouragement from all with whom I came 
in contact. When I went from the store it 
was with deep regret, and a recommendation 
from our buyer, who said, “Any time you 
wish to return there will be a place for you.” 

Success may not mean a large salary, but 
it does mean the winning of certain goals. 

There are many chances for advancement 
in a first-class store to those who are upright, 
honest, faithful, and willing. 

CoLumBia, Pa. F. A. T. 


From Servant to Settlement Worker 

Art the age of eighteen I was thrown upon 
my own resources in one of the large cities 
of the Middle West. My father and mother 
had died of consumption, hence I inherited 
a frail constitution and weak lungs. 

For this reason I decided to find a position 
as a domestic rather than to seek employ- 
ment in the factory. My first position 
brought me three dollars a week, and by the 
strictest economy I managed to save enough 
to continue the music lessons I had begun 
while still at home. 

When I had been doing housework for a 
year a friend urged me to join the Y. W. C. 
A., and to take the course of gymnasium 
work offered by the Association for five dol- 
lars a term. Through the influence of this 
friend I received instruction in physical cul- 
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ture in payment for playing marches and 
accompaniments for two of the other gym- 
nasium classes. This took four hours of my 
time every week, but as I had every evening 
from seven to ten for myself and enjoyed the 
physical training, I considered it time well 
spent. After two years I found that I had ad- 
vanced sufficiently in my music to acquire a 
few pupils of my own. I then found a place 
to work mornings, taught music in the after- 
noon, and took charge of a small gym. class 
in a settlement-house one evening in the week. 

The money earned in this way was barely 
sufficient* to insure board and clothes, while 
the fact that I had “too many irons in the 
fire” prevented success from coming to me 
in any one line. 

But good fortune came from an unexpect- 
ed source. The year after I began giving 
gymnasium lessons at the social settlement, 
the matron left, and its activities were tem- 
porarily suspended. As it was not thought 
best to close the house entirely, another 
young woman and I were asked to sleep there 
and to keep the house open from six until 
nine every evening, so that the people who 
had received its social benefits might not be 
wholly deprived of them. I was glad to ac- 
cept this invitation, for it saved me room 
rent, which was rather a large item. 

At the end of six weeks a new manager 
eame to take charge of the settlement work. 


She suggested that I should remain with: 


her as an active assistant in the settlement- 
house work, a proposition which I readily 
accepted. 

My programme now is as follows: In the 
morning I assist Mrs. B with her own 
housework. My afternoons are to be used 
as I choose, although I give a few five-cent 
music lessons to certain poor children of the 
neighborhood. My evenings are largely de- 
voted to club work, carried on in connection 
with the settlement-house. 

I receive a small salary as Mrs. B——’s as- 
sistant, and whatever else I can earn by giv- 
ing music lessons. 

I have had a hard struggle, but, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, I believe that when a 
person is inflexible, fortune will at last 
change in his favor. A. 8. D. 

Granp Rapips, Micn. 





Success at Dressmaking 
Wuen my father died T was brought face 
to face with the fact that I must be a self- 


supporting woman. My edueation being 
limited and having no talent for musi¢ or 
art, I must necessarily be practical, and 
what to turn to I couldn’t see, so I thought 
in the mean time I would learn to sew. I 
served a very hard and long apprenticeship, 
declaring every day that I wouldn’t be a 
dressmaker if I had t» beg or starve. I kept 
right on sewing, for I was bound to learn. 
Nothing else presented itself, so I thought 
I might as well learn all I could. 

I was timid and bashful and had no con- 
fidence whatever in myself, and had never 
been alone in any city; but after a struggle 
for money and courage I gained in money 
seventy-five dollars, and courage enough to 
go to Chicago. I went to a dressmaking 
school to fit myself to be a first-class dress- 
maker. I found a home with some good old- 
fashioned folks in.Oak Park. The first year 
was a hardship indeed, but with the help of 
these friends I managed to pull through. I 
got started to work the following spring at 
a dollar and a half a day, and worked for 
that for two years. I stayed in Oak Park 
for eight years. 

But I wanted to learn more about my work, 
so went to New York city. I secured a 
room in Brooklyn. The first month I strug- 
gled with disappointment at not finding 
things as expected. I became heart-sick 
looking for work, and decided to go back to 
Chicago, but thought first I would go out 
to New Jersey to call on a stranger and take 
a card for some one else. 

This lady was interested in talking to 
me about her friend, and while I was there 
it began to rain furiously, so she invited me 
to stay until it stopped. I had to stay there 
three days on account of that storm. I talked 
to her about sewing, and insisted upon do- 
ing something for her to in part repay her 
for her kindness. She became very enthu- 
siastic, and started out and canvassed the 
town for work for me. I then got two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a day and my board. I 
stayed there two years. I was very worn 
out and tired then, so went to Denver, Col- 
orado, and met with fine success there, and 
received three dollars per day, but was too 
worn out to stay very long, and was very 
homesick, and so came back to my own 
farm home in Michigan. In the fall of 
the following vear T started a shop. 

I was worked almost to death, but was very 
suecessful, and made lots of friends. 
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I have had all kinds of experiences with 
people in different cities. Was glad when I 
returned home, and I could say, the world 
had used me well. I had to work dreadfully 
hard at times, but was well paid in money 
and new friends and full appreciation for 
the effort and pains spent for them. 

If I had my experience to live over I would 
not hesitate one moment in choosing sewing. 
Very little money is invested, and it is a 
trade that is never wholly learned and always 
very useful. L. S. 

Granp Haven, Micu. 


An Art Student in New York 

Wuen a girl leaves home she nearly always 
takes with her a number of good resolutions, 
the keeping of which depends on the strength 
of the temptation and the strength of her 
will. Among my minor resolutions, when I 
started for New York, was to keep a daily 
record of my doings; this one I kept, and 
every day in my “Line a Day” has been 
faithfully written up, so that I have reliable 
data of the three years I spent in New York. 

I was nineteen in the fall of 1902 when I 
made up my mind—and my family’s—after 
some desultory work in Boston, that I should 
do better in New York. The first house on 
my list of boarding-houses sent me by the 
art school so thoroughly satisfied me that I 
at once decided on a large double room (as 
a friend was coming the following week to 
live and study with me). I moved in the 
next day, and was there until we rented a 
studio, two years later. The household 
proved an interesting one, consisting of 
women—musicians, artists, teachers, and oc- 
easionally an actress. 

On the first day at a big art school, the 
lone student may not understand that the 
apparent indifference of the older pupils is 
really absorption in their work—the go-as- 
you-please atmosphere was a revelation to a 
girl who had studied only in small classes— 
but in the “rests” and in the relaxation of 
the noon hour in the lunch-room the good- 
fellowship shows itself, and eventually be- 
comes one of the features of school life. 

By the second year the student who has 
had a fair amount of encouragement begins 
to visit the art editors—long-suffering men 
whom I found nearly always patient and 
polite. There are probably a hundred aspi- 
rants to every article to be illustrated, but 
if one happens to have the right kind of work 


at the right time one gets a chanee, I had 
one cover accepted by a struggling magazine 
that never paid me, and a bit of newspaper 
work. My drawing showed promise, but was 
too amateurish for publication, so I deter- 
mined to put the third year into study and 
to help pay my expenses by teaching; through 
the school where I studied I got two posi- 
tions—one in a night school on the Bowery, 
and the other a class of private pupils. 

The third year, two other girls and I leased 
a studio-apartment in the same neighbor- 
hood, furnished it with little money and 
much ingenuity, and the longed-for inde- 
pendence was realized; with it came many 
more responsibilities; in time of sickness we 
found a studio to be no place for an invalid, 
and once or twice we were made to realize 
that our position was an unprotected one, 
when among people we met there were some 
who did not perceive that lack of conven- 
tionality was not lack of principle. In spite 
of such an occasional experience—which at 
the time somewhat dimmed the glamour of 
our freedom—this year probably meant more 
than any other to us, for the studio not only 
gave us better opportunities for work, but 
also a sense of home, where the impromptu 
hospitality was a happy antidote for the 
hours at the easel. 

The expenses of the three years, not in- 
cluding my clothes, which were given me, 
and not subtracting what I made (paying 
about half my expenses) were as follows: 

FIRST YEAR 

Room and board (at $9 a week, for forty 
weeks), $360; tuition for season, $50; wash 
(at 75 cents a week), $30; drawing materials, 
$24; extras (car fares, tickets, etc.), $80.— 
Total, $544. 





SECOND YEAR 
Room and board (at $8 a week), $320; 
tuition (half rates as class monitor), $25; 
wash, $30; drawing materials, $30; extras, 
$90.—Total, $495. 
THIRD YEAR 
One-third of studio rent (a month, 
$13.33 1/3), $106.72; breakfasts (which we 
got in the studio), $36; lunches (at the 
schoolroom), $36; dinners (at a table d’héte 
French restaurant), $112; gas, $4.80; tui- 
tion, $50; painting and drawing materials, 
$55; wash (doing part myself), $25; extras 
(more tips and extra service this year), 
$100.—Total, $525.52. E. M. 
Evuwira, N.Y. 
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(Monsieur A. Escoffier, of the Carlton Hotel, London, is acknowledged to be the greatest French chef in the world 
His recent visit to America makes this article from his pen of very special interest —EDITOR 


HE secret of good cooking! On what 

does it rest? Does it depend upon the 

skill of the cook? Does it depend on 
the sauces used? On what does it depend? 

Skill has much to say to the production 
of this desirable accomplishment. A good 
sauce also has much to say to it. But my 
definition of a good cook is a person who is 
an artist, with materials at his or her com- 
mand of the very best. 
These he will have 
chosen himself, in or- 
der that he may be 
assured of the quality 
obtained, and that he 
has enough for his 
purpose. Not a waste- 
ful amount, I beg to 
say. The extravagant 
cook ean searcely be 
called, with truth, the 
good cook. 

A good cook who is 
born with an interest 
in gastronomy will 
naturally become, un- 
der favorable circum- 
stances, a more accom- 
plished artist than the 
individual to whom 
cooking is an unpleas- 
ant task. I will il- 
lustrate my meaning 
by an announcement 


and an explanation. . 
France is justly re- 














garded as the country 
in which _ cookery 
reaches perfection. 
The French people are born chefs, and es- 
pecially does this apply to the natives of 
the south of France. In Provence, round 
about Nice, in Bordeaux, and the neighbor- 
hood, cookery is regarded as an art. Why? 
Because there is every incentive for so think- 
ing -of it. France supplies the best provi- 


sions for the chef’s use; the best truffles, the 
best fowls, the best seasoning, the best wine. 
All the encouragement he can need is af- 
forded by nature to the chef. That is why, 
in my opinion, the French deserve the title 
of the premier cooks of the universe. It 
would be strange, and discreditable to them 
as a nation, if they did not. 

In America all the more credit is due to 
those cooks who suc- 
ceed in establishing and 
maintaining a_ great 
reputation. For the 
tendency in America 
is to “hustle,” not 
only in matters com- 
mercial, but in mat- 
ters gastronomic. A 
nation ever at the 
merey of the tele- 
phone, always in a 
hurry, cannot appre- 
ciate the nuances of 
a dish; cannot wait to 
dissect a sensation in 
flavors; cannot pay the 
tribute of conscious 
enjoyment to a menu 
that has occupied the 
mind of the chef for 
hours before the ac- 
tual toil of cooking 
it has begun. Despite 
the teaching of the 
American advocate of 
chewing, Horace 
Fletcher, the American 
bolts his food. It is 





£2 fuce {9°77 his nature to do so, 


but the good chef deplores the fact, never- 
theless. 

In another direction there are imperishable 
laurels awaiting the clever chef in America. 
He who can invent uncommon menus and 
novel dishes in the land where the cry for 
something new, something still more new, 
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and something new again, is more insistent 
than anywhere else, is certain of reward. 
Where the multi-millionaire hostess vies with 
her neighbor in the entertainment of her 
guests, be it in New York, in London, or 
in Paris, her first demand will be for a sen- 
sational menu, beginning and ending with 
novelties. 

The jaded appetite of the bon vivant 
craves novelty. The frequenter of restau- 
rants must have novelty. There is as great 
a demand for and expectation for something 
new in alimentary programmes nowadays as 
there is in fashions, and that is saying a 
great deal. But although the wealthy ones 
of the world are always crying out for new 
dishes, they are fastidious enough not to like 
them unless they know what they are made of. 

I remember very well the King of Eng- 
land when Prince of Wales eating and ap- 
proving of frogs at the Savoy Hotel. On 
another occasion a dish composed of 
“nymphes,” or frogs, was set before some 
guests at a fashionable restaurant, and very 
evidently appreciated, until one of them ex- 
amined a bone upon his plate and made up 
his mind that it was that of a frog, after 
which, with general exclamations of disgust, 
all the knives and forks were set down and 
nobody would taste the concoction again. 
Yet frogs form a very nourishing diet and 
are eaten extensively in France. 

Rabbit, too, is partaken of in that country 
to a great extent, but not in the form of 
rabbit pie, as it is in England. Rabbit 
cooked thus is not good for the digestion, 
whereas if used young as a stew it will be 
found not only delightful as to taste, but 
nourishing and digestible as well. Old rab- 
bit should only be used as stock and force- 
meat. 

The life of the chef is no idle one, apart 
from the labor of actual preparation and 
serving of divers dishes. His brain must 
ever be on the alert, and his inventive powers 
always acute. This I know, for I have had 
more than forty years’ experience as a chef 
myself, and the thousands of menus I have 
drawn up represent more hours of anxious 
thought than I can possibly estimate. 

But the game is worth the candle. Let 
the true Amphitryons of the worki—the men 
who really give the feasts—realize this; there 
is actual and lasting satisfaction to the 
worker in accomplishing the very best that 
can be accomplished, in every profession. 


Not for me is it to point out to what acts 
of plagiarism the chef must submit. He who 
has expended brain-wearying industry upon 
the perfection of a new dish must expect to 
be asked for the recipe, and must give it 
cheerfully. He must also regard, with what 
philosophy he can muster, the thievery of the 
unserupulous, who take not only the recipe, 
but the eredit of its invention. A painter 
can sign his work, and a sculptor can carve 
his name upon his, but a dish—how can the 
chef, its inventor, place his mark upon it? 

I will now reveal some of my secrets. | 
will tell you the story of how I came to in- 
vent some special dishes which I consider 
first-class, and which will, I believe, survive. 

Péche Melba I thought out and perfected 
to please Madame Melba, who used to be very 
fond of my péches cardinal, an ice the recipe 
for which I will give you. 

Poach the peaches in vanilla-flavored sy- 
rup, and when they are quite cold dish them 
in a timbale. Cover them with a very red, 
sweetened raspberry purée, flavored with 
kirsch, and sprinkled with very white, splin- 


‘tered fresh almonds. 


This péche, you will have noticed, contains 
raspberries. Madame Melba asked me if I 
could improve upon its flavor. I tried vanilla 
ice for the purpose, and had it frozen in a 
special way, with complete success, and from 
that day to this, and so it always will be, 
Melba is the name this ice bears. 

To make péches Melba poach the peaches 
in vanilla-flavored syrup. Dish them in a 
timbale upon a layer of vanilla ice-cream, 
and coat them with a raspberry purée. 

I believe in short names for my recipes; 
people like something they can easily remem- 
ber and ask for. But in my cookery-book, 
though my recipes are written in English, I 
adhere to such French titles as my recipes 
require, for the simple reason that to trans- 
late the one language into the other is to 
destroy completely, in many cases, the mean- 
ing of the words I have used to symbolize or 
describe my dishes. 

One way in which I save fresh ideas is 
by the agency of a note-book in which | 
paste cuttings from the papers, description 
of circumstances and actual happenings, that 
impress me as suggestive of a new recipe, 
or a fresh way of presenting a dish, always 
a happy thought. 

My recipes, by their very names, conjure 
up to the diners seenes and faces, facts that 
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have become historical, strange experiences 
grave and gay, tragedies even, it may be. I 
suggest subjects of conversation to the diners 

[ who am busy among my fifty or sixty 
chefs cooking as industriously as it is possible 
to do—by my titles. I calm their nerves, and 
cool their tempers, by presenting to them a 
series of dishes, thought out specially with 
a view to easy digestion, as well as to the 
delight of the palate, and by so arranging 
the aspect of the various viands insure peace 
and refreshment, from their aspect as well 
as their taste. 

Do I make my meaning clear when I say 
that it is by an intelligent care for all such 
details as this that 


Let a layer of aspic jelly, one-half an inch 
thick, set on the bottom of a timbale or a 
square dish; upon this layer set some slices 
of foie-gras parfait, cut to the shape of .the 
collops, and place one of the latter on each 
slice of the parfait. This done, cover with 
fine, half-melted chicken jelly. 

When about to serve, encrust the dish or 
the timbale in a block of carved ice. 

Hearing of an actress, Mile. Eban, in 
whose beauty bath floated daisies and blue 
cornflowers, I annexed the idea for the in- 
spiration of a very pretty dish. Madame 
Paiva, too, whose house in the Champs-Ely- 
sées, Paris, now a club, was one of the won- 

ders of the Second 





the chef secures his 


Empire, was, in her 


victories ? Without silver bath, still to be 
such care all his a found in the _ club, 
knowledge of cooking we Cantrow Horan. wont to have many 
is as nothing. Pact Matt. strawberries floating. 
Supréme de volaille (Joujen) Loness That idea served my 
Jeannette is one of Pus the o ike yurpose in the con- 
ae es ne bis 6 be Aided ted Salis) * aw 
e dishes to which | co uA coction of a_ highly 
have referred as a eee 4 decorative recipe. 


good dish and one 
ever likely to retain 9 
the honorable reputa- Journ — 
tion it has secured. 
The story of it is this: 


Fuwelhi — Mewalina Bue Cuvstly retes 
— Ornewrtls om Comsorume a very favorite dish, 


Coupe d’Antigny is 
om Gejeilliu invented by me in 


named Blanche d’An- 


tink. — Coilles ole Macll honor of an actress 
Qilae sc Sana ¢ La tcatem 


A ship called the > Qet — La (putida Jroussms w tigny, celebrated in 


Jeannette was sent 
forth to try to find 
the north pole. It 
never returned, and 
only two men survived 
of the whole number 
who essayed to probe 
the mysteries of the 


FuiewDur — 





: — Lu om 


ot hal ay Paris, some twenty- 

: five to thirty years 
ago. Coupes are 
bowls garnished with 
differently flavored 
ices, or with ices com- 
bined with Chantilly 
eream or eandied 


Ss ais 








Arctic. One of them 
managed to reach Si- 
beria, more dead than 
alive, but he was able in time to win his 
way home and tell the tale. 

The narrative was one that impressed me 
strongly, and I sought to express the scene 
in a culinary manner. The result was an 
excellent hot-weather dish, cooling to the 
temper, by means of taste, aspect, and the 
scenes it conjures to the mind: 

Poach a fowl; let it cool; raise its su- 
prémes and cut each into four collops, 
trimmed to the shape of ovals. Coat these 
collops with white chaud-froid sauce, and 
decorate them with tarragon leaves, blanched, 
cooled, well drained, and very green. 


ACROSTIC MENU 


BY M. ESCOFFIER. 


fruit. The bowls used 
for this purpose should 
be of crystal. 

To make this dainty, three parts fill the 
crystal bowls with Alpine- strawberry ice, 
combined with very light and strongly fla- 
vored raw cream. The two most perfect 
examples of this cream are the “ Fleurette 
Normande” and that which in the south 
of France is called “ Créme Nicoise,” which 
comes from Alpine pastures. Upon the ice 
of each bow! set a half-peach, poached in 
vanilla-flavored syrup, and veil the whole 
thinly with spun sugar. It is in the union 
of the peach and the strawberries and cream 
that the delicious flavor of this charming 
little dessert is found. 
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I have often been asked why there is no 
great woman chef. It is extraordinary, you 
may argue, that there should not be a woman 
whose name will go down to posterity as the 
originator of gastronomic marvels, the de- 
signer of menus, and the cook of dishes fit 
to be set before emperors and kings. I will 
tell you why there are not, and should not be, 
such individuals. 

Women are exceedingly good cooks; you 
do not need me to inform you as to that; it 
is their natural work, while to men it is un- 
natural. Some women are much more in- 
telligent than some men, and others, of 
course, less, but granted equal intelligence 
the sexes should cook equally well. Their 
capacity for so doing will be the result of 
taking infinite pains, sparing no attention to 
detail, deeming no effort ill spent that shall 
result in"dishes as dainty as possible in ap- 
pearance and as palatable as can be, and 
above all taking an immense pleasure in the 
poetical side of cookery. 

But when it comes to the question of a 
post so burdensome as the one I oceupy, the 
work of a chef is quite unsuited to a woman. 
It is unsuited to her physique; it is far too 
fatiguing for her. The mental and physical 
strain that suddenly occurs at the Carlton 
about eight o’clock in the evening, for ex- 
ample, when the rush for dinners comes, 
would overwhelm a woman of fine feelings 
and delicate nerves. 

When the rush comes, although I have 
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more than fifty cooks at my beck and eall, I 
do a great deal of the work myself. Every 
detail of it is a matter of carefully schemed 
routine; the kitchens are as quiet as a draw- 
ing-room. Each chef is at his post; each 
attendant is ready to supply his requirements, 
so that from the initial beginnings of a dish 
to the moment at which it is passed over to 
the waiters who bear it to the table, it is 
prepared in absolute silence. 

Speaking individually to cooks, and es- 
pecially to women cooks, by whose hands 
most of the world’s viands are prepared for 
the table, I would urge upon them the neces- 
sity of special intelligence centred upon 
special cases. Every cook has the health of 
the people for whom she is preparing nutri- 
ment to a large extent in her own keeping. 
It is her duty to learn the peculiar require- 
ments of those who eat the dishes she pre- 
pares. One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, an old saying and a true. Even in 
matters of taste not what is liked can inva- 
riably be chosen. I, for example, believed in 
taking sugar with coffee and used to find it 
bitter without, but for reasons of health I 
have lately abandoned sugar and now actu- 
ally prefer my coffee without it. 

In case you should like to see a menu writ- 
ten out by myself in honor of a charming 
Parisian star, Madame Marie Marcilly, I 
append it. It was designed for a little téfe- 
a-téte supper on the 15th of June, 1907, and 
the dishes, read downwards, spell Marcilly. 
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NE of the many reasons for the great 
popularity of Princess Louise lace is 
its perfect adaptability both for 

household ornamentation and for the embel- 
lishment of wearing-apparel. Its durability, 
beauty, and resemblance to the real 
duchesse laces appeal to all lace lovers. The 
ease with which it is made is another strong 
point in its favor, and the certainty—to the 
thriftv—with which all short lengths of braid 
may be utilized is yet another added advan- 
tage. 

All the exclusive modistes are showing gar- 
nitures of this lace, and it forms the princi- 
pal adornment of many of the new gowns. 

The braids are so beautiful in themselves 
that it would hardly be possible, when using 


close 





DETAIL OF 


THE FILLING STITCH. 

them, to fail in producing a charming result. 
The picot thread adds very much to the 
beauty of the work and the ease with which 
it is made. This thread, with its little loops 
or picots at regular intervals along its length, 
is manufactured expressly for the making of 
this lace. 

The braids are of great variety and beauty 
and are woven to so closely resemble the 
cushion-made duchesse and Bruges patterns 
that laces made with them are a very clesc 
imitation. 

One of the departures of this lace is the 
use of many varieties of braid in one piece 
of work. The wider braids are used for the 
scrolls and larger flowers, and the narrower 
ones for the smaller flowers and _ stems. 
Sometimes three or four different braids will 
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be required in the making of a single molif, 
and often the pieces are of very short length. 
Although there is much cutting of the braid, 





THE OTHER LEAF STITCH. 


there is no waste, as sooner or later a place 
Whenever 
possible the fulness of the braids is brought 
into shape by the use of the draw-threads in 
their edges. 


is found for the shortest pieces. 


These threads are tied in a se- 
cure knot and clipped off closely. 

The braid is always basted on the pattern 
with the cut ends on the upper side, and all 
those ends are neatly turned under and sewed 
down ‘into with very fine thread. 
This arrangement puts all the joinings on 
the upper or wrong side, and makes the under 
or right side perfect. 

Whenever two braids lie parallel and close 
together, whether it be in circle, seroll, or 


position 





THE 


FLOWER CENTRES. 
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band, the two are closely overhanded together 
with very fine thread. 
The rosettes and some of the other motifs 


* are made in the hand.. The exact length of 


braid- necessary is measured off with an al- 
lowance of a half scallop at each end to form 
the seam, which is sewed with the fine thread 
and secured so carefully that when the lace 
is finished the joinings do not show on the 
right side. 

The leaf braid which forms so important 
a part in. the making of this lace must be 
handled very carefully. All the cut ends 
must be buttonholed closely to prevent fray- 
ing or raw edges. This must be done before 
the background is put in. 

Double roses are often seen in Princess 
Louise lace, and may be made of one or sev- 
eral varieties of braid. When one braid is 
used it is drawn up into a spiral by means 
of the pull-thread basted 
into place and the ends 
sewed down. When two or 
more braids are used each 
little circle has to be cut 
and made separately. 

There are three varieties 
of this lace. That made of 
the heavier braids and used 
for curtains, coat trim- 
mings, heavy flounces, and 
flat pieces is called Bruges 
lace. 

Of the fine Princess Louise 
lace there are two varieties 
made of the same braids 
and used for much the same 
purposes. In the Princess 
Louise lace proper tke entire 


background is filled with COLLAR 


webs and bars made either 

of the picot thread manufactured for the 
purpose or of the ordinary lace thread. The 
background is always put in before the lace 
stitches, as it helps to keep the curves of the 
braid in place. When the ordinary lace 
thread is used it is carried across the space 
and twisted back each time. Wherever a 
picot is to be made the loop of the thread is 
held by the point of a pin while the knot to 
secure it is tied. More often the thread with 
the little picots already in position is used. 
This thread is cut in half-yard lengths, 
threaded in a large-eyed needle, and carried 
back and forth from point to point through- 
out the background. All ends of the picot 


thread are sewed down with the fine thread. 
Wherever, in the background, the space has 
been wide enough to admit of a web, the nec- 
essary crossings of the picot thread have oc- 
curred. These threads are caught together 
and tied at their crossing with the lace thread 
and a web woven in the usual way. After 
all the background has been completed the 
lace stitches used in the design are put in. 
These are usually not many nor intricate. 
Sometimes little groups of hand-made rings, 
held together by twisted bars, are used. Va- 
rious net stitches, and for the long, narrow 
spaces, one or more of the insertion stitches 
are usually all that is necessary. 

In the collar-and-cuff set illustrated all the 
centres of rosettes and the circular ends of 
the scrolls are filled in with one or two cir- 
clings of Spanish-net stitch. This stitch is 
more easily made from left to right. The 
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working thread is held down by the left 
thumb and is turned back under the thumb 
to form a loop. 

Two different stitches are used for filling 
in the leaf-shaped spaces. In both the pre- 
liminary work is a single row around the 
spaces of the Spanish-net stitch gathered up 
as were the little circles. This not only de- 
ereases the size of the space, but gives a 
pretty open effect to its edge. 

The pattern and materials for the collar- 
and-cuff set may be bought of the Bazar. 
The pattern is No. 257; price, 50 cents. The 
cost of the materials for making the set is 
$1.50 more, including all braids and thread. 
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F everybody — meaning you and me, our 

bitterest friends and most intimate ene- 

mies—only realized that good manners 
consisted of kindness plus common sense— 
why, there wouldn’t be any need to tell any 
of us what not to do in society or anywhere 
else. But just because so few of us have the 
faintest conception of the basie principle 
lying at the root of all good manners, it is 
interesting to touch upon some of the social 
“breaks ” perpetrated every day of the week 
by people who assuredly ought to know better. 

I know a young married woman — very 
young and tremendously married—“ tremen- 
dously,” because she reminds you of it in 
every other sentence— whose friends are 
treated to a conversational diet of what “ Mr. 
Smith” does and thinks and says. I have 


known them both since we were al! in pina- 
fores together, and the other day she came 
running up the front steps to return a book 


I had lent her. 

“Oh, Eleanor,” she cried, “do forgive me 
for keeping this book so long—but Mr. Smith 
wanted me to wait until he could read it 
alojywd—yott know we do everything together, 
and—” ete. 

Two breaks of the most elementary social 
laws—and all in one sentence. Two breaks 
which, though small in’ themselves, neverthe- 
less stamp little Mrs. Smith as not to the 
manner born. 

To begin with, no really well-bred woman 
continually alludes to her husband as “ Mr.” 
anybody when talking to intimate friends. 
She may speak of him to strangers as “ my 
husband”; to servants as “Mr. Smith”; 
but to mutual friends he loses nothing in dig- 
nity and she gains a good deal by talking of 
him simply as “John.” And to refer eter- 
nally to his affection is in the worst of taste; 
it should be taken for granted that he is all a 
model husband ought to be. “ Methinks my 
lady doth protest too much” is just as ap- 
plicable to-day as it was in Shakespeare’s 
time. 

Now I am sorry to have to use poor little 
Mrs. Smith as a “horrible example ” of what 
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is never done by well-bred people, but the 
fact remains that she has another little trick 
which is a signal mark of the non-elect. 

She apologizes. 

Apologizes for what? Oh—for everything! 
When you go to see her she hopes you will 
excuse her receiving you in the living-room, 
and explains that the drawing-room curtains 
have not yet come back from the laundress, 
and she is so ashamed, and hopes you won't 
mind. And then she apologizes for the faint 
odor of tobacco which is slightly manifest 
in the cozy living-room, and explains that 
“Mr. Smith” will smoke in the evenings. 
As a matter of fact, you think that the pleas- 
ant confusion of the living-room and the 
slight fragrance left by the evening smoke | 
give a very delightful “homey” air. You 
really don’t care two straws in which room 
you pay your call, and you would like to get 
a little natural chat wedged in between the 
profuse apologies, but it seems quite hopeless. 
Little Mrs. Smith only ceases her flow of 
explanations in order to expatiate on the 
perfections of “Mr. Smith,” and these Smith- 
sonian panegyrics are only interrupted by 
the immediate necessity of apologizing for 
the pattern of the living-room carpet. “It 
is too hideous, dear, I know, but Mr. Smith 
says we cannot afford a new one at present.” 
And so it goes. 

An entirely different type is Miss Van 
Loesen, who is spending the summer with 
friends over the way, and who trips daintily 
across, fancy-work in hand, to spend a long 
afternoon with me on the veranda. 

A flutter of skirts and a shrill, sweet voice 
herald her approach as she calls out, “ Bon 
jour, ma cherie! May I come over for a weeny 
téte-d-téte?” If I am in the hammock she 
invariably murmurs something about “ dolce 
far niente,’ and remarks that she has just 
had a “mauvais quart d’heure” with the 
dressmaker. When she finally takes her 
leave she heaves a little sigh, kisses me, 
French fashion, on both cheeks, and chirps, 
“ Auf wiedersehen” over her shoulder as she 
trips down the steps. 
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Now this little trick of interlarding one’s 
conversation with foreign words and phrases 
is peculiarly indicative of a want of social 
perspective. To cultured ears the effect of a 
sentence one-third English, one-third French, 
a little Italian, and a dash of American slang 
to flavor is very much what the effect would 
be to the eye of a toilette composed of golf 
skirt, evening waist, picture hat, and fishing 
Yet this conversational miscellany is 
all too frequently heard. The amusing part 
of it is that people who know one language 
really well usually find it perfectly adequate: 
it is the woman of limited English vocabu- 
lary who takes refuge in French, German, 
and Italian in inch lengths. To affect for- 
eign phrases in order to display familiarity 
with languages other than one’s own; to harp 
continually on “ When I was in Paris,” “ As 
we observed in Rome,” “When we were in 
Japan ”—is the conversational equivalent of 
the vulgarity of wearing rings outside one’s 
gloves—certainly not better, and possibly a 
little worse. 

A very clever woman was once heard to 
remark that “good manners are bad form 
nowadays.” Unfortunately, like most epi- 
grams, this statement contains only a half 
! alack! most of the pithy say- 


boots ! 


truth, for alas! 
ings of this world lose in truth in the exact 
proportion that they gain in epigram. But 
the half truth, at least, was there. Nothing 
is more emphatically fatal to social success 
than too prim and proper a demeanor. The 
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woman who is so afraid of doing the wrong 
thing that she never does anything at all, 
either right or wrong, is doomed to social 
oblivion, and may make up her mind to it. 
So the woman who is bent on social suc- 
must negative. Conversation 
composed of “I suppose so,” “ Do you think 
I have never really thought about it,” 
and so on, is about as intoxicating as luke- 
warm water, and, unless it has great wealth 
or assured social position behind it, falls 
hopelessly flat. The woman who would 
achieve social suecess must cultivate her per- 
sonality; must have something to say, and 
not be afraid to say it; must avoid drab 
color in conversation or anything else. It 


cess not be 
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is impossible to avoid stepping on somebody’s 
corns occasionally, but better that than to 
be considered a social dead-weight, and that 
from the lowest possible motive: a cowardice 
which crushes individuality lest some 
take offence. The old-fashioned rule which 
excluded polities, religion, and personalities 
from polite conversation is quite out of date 
in this enlightened day and generation. The 
coming President must expect to be discussed; 
the latest “ism” is expounded and criticised 
the tea-table; the 
prominent people are but pegs whereon the 
social success may hang her wit; for, what- 
ever else she is or is not, neither her per- 
sonality nor her conversation may be drab 
color if she is to the arena of 
“ Society.” 


one 


across idiosyncrasies of 


sueceed in 





LOVE AND TIME 


BY CHARLES 


I SAID, 


HANSON 


TOWNE 


‘Love laughs at Time,” before I knew 


The perfect joy of wholly loving you; 


So swift the days went hurrying to that Day 
When we were one—Love swept us on the way. 
But now—Time laughs at Love; for swifter vet 


Speed years, that seem as hours! The sun will set, 
The final curtain fall, our lives be done; 
We will have lived—long years, that seemed as one! 


xLu.—71 
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O be wholly successful with one’s lunch- 

eon parties or other little spreads, it 

is by no means sufficient that the vi- 

ands be delicious and the guests congenial. 

While these two conditions are absolutely 

essential, it must ever be remembered that 

refreshment for the mind as well as for the 
body is to be provided. 

To rely on one’s cookery alone to tickle 
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much more satisfying than an _ elaborate’ 
spread less tastefully set, and the mere eat- 
ables and drinkables are made to take their 
proper place, which is secondary. For is it 
not true that we should eat to live rather 
than live to eat? 

Lunch-cloths, centrepieces, and _ doilies, 
while serving quite homely purposes, can be 
made so truly ornamental as to make them 
of much more than ordi- 
nary importance in the 
decking out of the board. 


as 
see See 


epee te tes In view of this, we offer 
= oe here lunch sets in several 
por designs and the different 
Se styles of embroidery that 
" Re are so popular among 
tor = those who keep in the front 
Bs Not ranks in the matter of 
J ee beautiful and elegant table 
I ornamentation. 
Ps) The forty-inch lunch- 
re cloth follows in design the 


tendency towards the con- 
ventional floral decorations 
which were popular in the 
days when our grandmoth- 
ers were young. This 
style is most appropriate 
to use with the dainty old 
china of the same date, at 
least a few pieces of which 
we who are of a romantic 
turn of mind love to pos- 
sess and which is being re- 
vived just now 


SERRE: 


* 
CAT. 








A FLOWER DESIGN FOR A 


the palate is hardly fair to either the cookery 
or the palate. 

One should arrange the service so perfect- 
ly and trick out the table with such dainty 
and beautiful napery that the mind through 
the eye becomes so thoroughly charmed as 
to be persuaded, even before the alluring 
aromas of the more substantial feast are ap- 
parent, that each delicacy is truly wonderful. 
In this day a very modest menu becomes 


LUNCH-CLOTH.,. 





The embroidery forms a 
border four inches wide. 
The drawn-work is first done on the square 
of linen before the design is. stamped, for 
this is the only way to be sure of having the 
embroidery fall in the right place. 

Any number of the blues, greens, pinks, 
and yellows as they come in the embroidery 
silks, as well as the several shades of brown 
and lavender, are used in this design, and 
although the work is all in the Kensington 
stitch, which is very simple, care must be 
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taken in placing the colors so 
that they will harmonize, else 
the composition will not be a 
suceeéss, . 

An embroidery which. still 
holds its popularity in spite of, 
or partially because of, its sim- 
plicity is the Wallachian work, 
which consists of the simple 
buttonhole-stitch done with a 
rather heavy thread. In the 
twenty-inch centrepiece, which 
is ornamented with a design of 
slender, graceful lines with 
here and there a more solid 
unit, the lines are in plain out- 
line, while the solid portions 
are in buttonhole-stitch, having 
the buttonholed edge always on 
the outer side of the curve. 

Where the whole design is 
rather solid, this Wallachian 
embroidery is admirably adapt- 
ed to ecut-work, as the edges 
of the design are already but- 
tonholed, and all that is nec- 
essary is to fill the spaces be- 

















A ROCOCO DESIGN IN PURE WHITE. 





tween with lace 
stitches and cut away 
the linen beneath. 
This treatment is 
shown in the octago- 
nal centrepiece, which 
measures twenty-four 
inches across its wid- 
est part. After the 
solid embroidery is 
done the lace stitches 
are put in as in any 
other cut-work by 
stitching the linen 
threads across the 
spaces and weaving 
wheels and _ crosses 
where needed; then 
from the wrong side 
the linen is cut from 
beneath the lace 


t A 


re e; Se he stitches. 

ae oie Another embroidery 
SORSEOKs mr oe 

eS which is still popular 
is the English eyelet- 
work or Madeira em- 
broidery. This, com- 


A PATTERN FOR EYELET AND FRENCH EMBROIDERY. bined with French 
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embroidery, is especially beautiful, as well 
as durable, and easily accomplished. 

The centrepiece here shown represents fes- 
toons of eyelet flowers with here and there 
a partly solid figure and numerous solid 
dots in the French or satin stitch. When 
worked this forms one of the daintiest of 
table pieces, and this, together with the three 
sizes of doilies—twelve, seven, and five inches 
—makes an ideal lunch set. 

Another dainty, attractive lunch-cloth is 
the forty-inch rococo piece with its spots of 
cut-work. After the design is stamped on 
the linen, the three-inch hem is basted in 


linen is cut from under the lace-work with 
sharp scissors; and here care must be taken 
not to clip one of the threads and so mar the 
pattern, which must necessarily have cost 
much time and loving attention, for what 
lover of fancy-work does not bestow upon her 
work all this, and even more? 

It will be noticed that the cut spaces ex- 
tend beyond the hem, and this irregularity 
greatly adds to the grace and beauty of the 
design. 

The first set has a forty-inch lunch-cloth, 
No. 237, of which one-half is given in the 
pattern, to be stamped and then turned 

around and laid end to end 
for the other side. The 
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price of this pattern is sev- 
enty cents. There are also 
the twelve-inch plate doily, 
No. 238, price forty cents; 
the seven-inch tumbler 
doily, No. 239, price twenty 
cents; and the five-inch fin- 
ger-bowl doily, No. 240, 





price ten cents. 

The eyelet-work set con- 
sists of four pieces also. 
These are a twenty-two- 
inch centre, No. 241, price 
sixty cents; the twelve-inch 
doily, No. 242, price thirty 
cents; the tumbler doily, 
No. 243, price twenty cents; 
and the finger-bowl doily, 
No. 244, price ten cents. 

The rococo set has the 
large lunch-cloth, forty 
inches square, No. 245, price 
seventy cents, and the three 
sizes of doilies—Nos. 246, 
247, and 248—prices thirty 











THE PLATE DOILY IN THE FLOWER 


place before commencing the embroidery, 
letting it come to the edge of the design, 
along the straight sides, with the corners 
projecting. Next the embroidery is done in 
outline and the solid Kensington stitch, ex- 
cept next the cut spaces, where the edges are, 
of course, buttonholed. This is all done in 
cotton floss; but when the lace stitches are 
put in, a tightly twisted linen thread is used, 
which proves more durable than the floss 
would. 

When all the embroidery is finished, the 


DESIGN. 


cents, twenty cents, and ten 
cents, 

The solid Wallachian de- 
sign has a twenty-three-inch centre, No. 249, 
price sixty cents, and the three doilies, Nos. 
250, 251, and 252, at thirty cents, twenty 
cents, and ten cents. 

The Wallachian cut-work has a_ twenty- 
four-inch centrepiece and the usual three 
doilies. The numbers are 253, 254, 255, and 
256, and the prices the same as those for 
the solid Wallachian set. 

The patterns may be used over and over, 
and a small quantity of powder or paste is 
enough to stamp dozens, of patterns. A 
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heavy homespun linen is best for this style 
of work. Silk or the mercerized floss may 
be used for the Wallachian work. For the 
rococo designs either will do, while for the 
eyelet-work a mercerized floss is by far the 
best to use, 

The drawn-work border in the flower de- 
sign set is easily made, but it is wise to 
draw a thread to mark the edge and to lay 
the scalloped edge of the pattern against 
this in preparing to stamp the design. Un- 
less this is done and one is quite sure that 
the stamping pattern is laid evenly with the 
thread of the material, there is danger that 
the drawn-work border may not come truly 
in line with the edges. 

This much being settled, the threads should 
be drawn out to the width of about an inch 
for each line of open-work, and the edges 

















4 SET IN WALLACHIAN STITCH. 
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4 WALLACHIAN CUT-WORK DESIGN. 


Then 


a thread is anchored at the end of the row 


should be finished with hemstitching. 


of open-work and three of the little groups 
of thread are caught together with a regu- 
lar drawn-work knot, continuing down the 
side and anchoring the thread at the other 
end. Another thread goes down at each 
side of this centre one, catching each group 
of threads separately and crossing over to 
The last 


catches the 


the other side at each open space. 
the third 
two others at the centre of the space, form- 
ing a little star. At the corners the threads 
are woven into a Greek cross with an over- 
and-under stitch. 


thread that is’ put in 


Linen thread or a filo silk 
to match one of the green shades in the 
flower pattern may be used for the drawn- 
work. It is very effective in the light-green 
silk or in white silk. 
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HE expression “ well-groomed ” is prop- 
erly applied to the woman who is not 
only instinctively fastidious, but who 

appreciates the importance of making the 
most of her personal appearance. She ap- 
preciates its importance sufficiently to give 
it both time and thought, even in the midst 
of this active, strenuous life. Why such an 
evidence of simple self-respect and due re- 
* gard for the feelings of others and its influ- 
ence upon them should be misconstrued and 
classed among the “worldly vanities” by 
some, and looked upon as a useless waste of 
time by others, is difficult to understand. 
That this opinion does exist may not be ques- 
tioned by those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear, while many of those who now 
appreciate the value of a good appearance 
still retain a vivid remembrance of the guilty 
sense of joy and sin with which they took 
their first step downward into the supposed 
abyss of worldly fashion and vanity: the first 
becoming gown selected for beauty alone in- 
stead of for practical utility, the first sinful 
yielding to the temptations .of a curling-iron, 
the’ first dawning realization that to think 
of one’s looks as well as one’s soul and mind 
was neither immoral nor a crime, but a duty 
to one’s self and one’s fellow beings,—all stand 
to them now in the light of development in- 
stead of degeneration, as their Puritar. an- 
cestors would have had them think. 

She who, as wife and mother, wishes to 
retain the love and admiration of her hus- 
band and children should fully appreciate the 
value of making herself as beautiful as pos- 
sible always. Admiration and love are ever 
congenial companions and stand by one an- 
other in a crisis. A man always likes to be 
proud, of his wife, and children of their 
mother. It takes time, but it is time well 
spent; far more worth while than bits of 
fanecy-work and embroidery or even a little 
superfluous house-cleaning and shopping. 

The professional woman, who is almost as 
dependent upon her personal appearance for 
the influence she gains over human beings 
as upon her professional skill, is very unwise 


to neglect this valuable means of assistance 
in her work. A doctor’s appearance means 
everything to a sensitive patient; a teacher’s 
to her pupils, and certainly a lecturer’s to 
her hearers. First impressions are gained 
almost entirely from dress and bearing, and 
their influence never wears off entirely. One 
owes it to one’s work, if not to one’s self, 
not to be the cause of any unfavorable judg 
ment which may reflect upon it. The per- 
sonality presenting a subject has a tremen- 
dous influence upon the effect of that pres- 
entation, an influence that should not be 
disregarded. Moreover, general appearance 
forms an important element in personality. 
One who recklessly and egotistically trusts to 
a personality supposed to be superior to 
clothes, cleanliness, and general bearing, or 
to a subject supposed to lift the thoughts 
above such “petty details,” is putting too 
great a strain upon both his personality and 
his subject. Genius may possibly be above 
such dependence upon trifles; but even gen- 
ius, if genius it be, may not safely disregard 
the importance of clean linen, and might bet- 
ter run the risk of being too careful than too 
careless in this world of many mistaken gen- 
iuses. 

Even in the ordinary walks of business 
life, when shopping or marketing or consult- 
ing a lawyer or doctor, the way is made easy 
for the woman who immediately creates the 
impression of being worth consideration and 
respect. Time is saved, trouble is saved, fa- 
vors are granted, friendship is all by 
giving a little extra time and thought to 
making the best of one’s looks. Moreover, a 
sense of well-being and self-respect added to 
by the very evident good opinion of one’s fel- 
lows gives one an entirely different outlook 
upon life, a self-confidence, poise, and dig- 
nity which form a splendid background for 
a distinct development in character as well 
as looks. Who has not felt the actual degen- 
eration of continued association with a shab- 
by pair of shoes, a soiled shirtwaist, or a 
skirt that dips in the back? A _ naturally 
sweet disposition will go into total eclipse 
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under any one of these conditions, and all 
combined may easily leave a distinct effect 
upon the moral nature. To become a well- 
groomed woman is to raise one’s self-esteem, 
lift one’s head and chest to a higher level, 
and to avoid a lasting degeneration of this 
sort. To be sure, even the best regulated 
individuals cannot escape an occasional at- 
tack of dishevelment when exposed to violent 
winds and storms, even although prepared 
for the struggle; but ‘at least she who has 
known how to dress appropriately, and has 
hairpins, pins, and buttons firmly adjusted, 
withstands them better than those who are 
carelessly arrayed. 

The well-groomed woman is the woman 
who shows a fastidious care in every detail 
of her appearance, and intelligence in her 
selection of clothes. She impresses one with 
more than style and prettiness, certainly 
more than the mere expenditure of money. 
Her beauty—no matter how plain her fea- 
tures, she has beauty of a certain wholesome, 
satisfying kind—breathes honest self-re- 
speet rather than vanity, and shows a love 
for cleanliness, order, and appropriateness 
rather than for ruffles and furbelows. She 
is never above a respect for fashion, but it 
must be an appropriate, becoming fashion. 

First and foremost she radiates freshness 
and cleanliness in every part of her being. 
Even the honest dirt of toil or sport never 
seems to mar her fundamental cleanliness. 
Her skin is fresh and clear; there are no 
pimples or blackheads; she is clean inside 
and out; good and sufficient evidence not only 
of at least one daily serub in hot or cold 
water, but of a carefully or at least normally 
regulated diet, and plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise. In addition to that she does not disre- 
gard a few simple methods of caring for her 
complexion. She does not go to bed with the 
pores of her skin filled with the dust of the 
streets, but takes time to cover her face plen- 
tifully with cold cream, massaging it slightly, 
and wiping the dirt off afterwards together 
with the superfluous cream. She is not ar- 
tificial. She resorts to no paints or cos- 
metics, but she uses every possible healthful 
method for keeping her skin in good condi- 
tion, and does not begrudge the time given 
to it. A little delicate powder to take away 
the shiny appearance left by too vigorous 
scrubbing or the unattractive look caused by 
excessive perspiration does the skin no harm 
and adds to its beauty and wholesome ap- 


pearance. Refreshing toilet waters used in 
the bath or in the water for the face and 
hands leave a delicate fragrance behind 
which is especially delightful in hot weather. 
Heavy perfumes are unpardonable, but a 
dainty, hardly noticeable sweetness is very 
attractive. 

Next in importance to the skin are the 
teeth. They must be brilliantly white, show- 
ing neither tartar, decay, nor discolored fill- 
ing. Constant brushing at least twice a day, 
antiseptic mouth-washes, and semiannual 
visits to a dentist are very necessary. The 
breath must be kept sweet, and will be so if 
the teeth, stomach, and nasal passages are 
perfectly healthy. 

The hair is the next care. That must be 
kept lustrous, and the scalp clean and 
healthy. Oily hair is not beautiful, and hair 
which is so dry that all signs of life and vi- 
tality are gone from it is not beautiful. 
That, too, must be kept clean and healthy, 
like every other part of the fastidious wom- 
an. Above all things, there must be no sign 
of dandruff. Straight hair is a constant ir- 
ritation to its owner. She who has wavy 
hair can dress it becomingly, easily, and sim- 
ply. Even when the stray winds catch it the 
havoe wrought is not as serious as it might 
be. Well-arranged, well-kept hair is abso- 
lutely necessary for one who has ideals of 
becoming well groomed. Straight hair, if 
unbecoming, must be curled; it must be 
dressed becomingly, and every hair must 
stay in place even if both nets and veils are 
needed to keep it there. Very few people 
can afford to dispense with thin veils. If 
they are very irritating, it is sometimes pos- 
sible, when the hair is properly arranged, to 
use a very fine invisible net which covers 
only the hair instead of the face and hair. 
She who does not economize either in time 
or in hairpins, and who does not forget to 
look in the glass at the back of her hair as 
well as at the front when she arranges it, 
fastening stray ends firmly in place in ad- 
vance instead of allowing them to find them- 
selves latér, will be rewarded when she goes 
forth to meet the elements. It is even ad- 
missible to cut some of the straggling ends 
which never seem to grow beyond an awk- 
ward length, close to the head, if they can 
be spared, rather than have them constantly 
blowing in every breeze. Curly, they may 
be forgiven, but straight, never. 

The hands and nails must receive their 
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portion of care. If one can afford to go to 
a manicure once a week it is comparatively 
simple to care for the nails, but it is very 
difficult to accomplish it by one’s self. It 
must be done, however. The nails must be 
kept absolutely clean and carefully trimmed 
and shaped, with the little half-moon show- 
ing at the base. 

The hands themselves, if they are inclined 
to be red and rough, should be treated every 
night with creams and great care should be 
taken in scrubbing them clean, removing all 
stains and wiping them absolutely dry. A 
beautiful hand is very important, and the 
care required in keeping it white and soft 
should not be begrudged. 

With skin, hair, teeth, and hands immacu- 
late and well cared for, there are still the 
clothes of the well-groomed woman to con- 
sider. They, too, are spotless to the smallest 
detail. Her tailor-made gowns are always 
kept pressed, brushed, and cleaned, no mat- 
ter how coarse the material; her shirtwaists 
are always clean and unrumpled, no matter 
how simple; her collars and ruchings are al- 
ways fresh each morning; her shoes are pol- 
ished each time she goes out of the house, 
and the heels are never run over; her white 
gloves are always white, the fingers are al- 
ways whole, and the buttons all in place. 
The braids on her skirts are never frayed, 
and the buttons are never off her waists. 
When she lifts her skirt in the street she re- 
veals neither a ragged silk skirt nor a be- 
draggled white one; nor is a hole in her 
stocking revealed just above the shoe top. 
Every article of clothing is clean and whole, 
and looks as well as care can make it. More- 
over, everything fits, if one has the good 
fortune to be able to find a good tailor or 
dressmaker. Skirts hang evenly, and fit 
around the hips; jackets follow the line of 
the figure and do not hunch or drop care- 
lessly in the hollows. Everything fits that 
can be made to fit, with the best lines that 
nature and tailor combined can give one. 
Gloves and shoes should fit perfectly, since 
they are not dependent upon the perversities 
of tailors. 

In addition to having her clothes whole and 
clean and as well made as possible she who 
eares properly for her personal appearance 
takes time to put them on properly just as 
she takes time to dress her hair properly. 
Her bands are not too tight, but they are 
tight enough to stay in place. There is never 








a space between skirt and waist in the rear; 
her placket is never open; her belt is tight 
enough so that the safety-pin does not crawl 
below it; her shirtwaists are pulled taut in 
the beginning and pinned so that they cannot 
crawl up; her collars are’ pinned closely so 
that they do not wilt; she never forgets the 
middle buttons in the back of her shirtwaist, 
and her shoe-strings never flap as she walks. 
Everything is painstakingly buttoned, fast- 
ened, and firmly tied before she goes forth to 
meet the world. 

In selecting her clothes she remembers that 
they must be, first of all, appropriate, then 
becoming, and lastly as beautiful as may be. 
They are simple rather than elaborate, and 
the colors are soft, harmonious, and becom- 
ing. She never wears out soiled and mussed 
finery in the morning or afternoon; she wears 
street shoes with street clothes, and dressy 
shoes with dressy clothes; shoes, gloves, and 
gowns fit her, fit one another, and fit the oc- 
easion. 

If her clothes are to be in this condition 
when they are worn they must be first cleaned 
and then carefully hung and packed away 
when they are not being worn. Skirts and 
jackets must never be left in heaps or hung 
carelessly over chairs if the good shape is 
to be retained and wrinkles avoided. If they 
are damp the greatest possible care must be 


taken. Skirt and waist hangers are a ne- 


cessity at all times. Shoes should be dusted 
and put away on trees if the shape is to be 
kept. The small toilet accessories must re- 
ceive an equal amount of care: veils folded, 
the fingers of gloves pulled out, ties and belts 
put away smoothly, ete. 

Good looks and perfectly fitting clothes 
lose almost all effect if their owner does not 
earry herself erectly, gracefully, and with 
dignity. Her chest should be raised, her 
shoulders back, abdomen in, head up, and 
chin in, and she should walk straight ahead 
without veering from one side of the walk 
to the other. 

This ideal of the well-groomed woman is 
one that is possible for every one. Some lives 
may be too full to give an unlimited amount 
of time to their personal appearance, but 
in the first place an unlimited amount of 
time is not required, and in the second place 
a full appreciation of its importance weighed 
in the balance against the importance of 
other duties may persuade them that time 
may perhaps be better divided. 


























E have come to think of game now- 
adays as so high priced at ail times 
and so generally out of season any- 
way, that really we must do without it alto- 
gether. And yet there is game and game. 
Some of it is reasonable in price and in 
season sufficiently long to let us have it on 








CREAMED CRAB MEAT WITH EGGS. 


our tables occasionally, and certainly it is a 
welcome change from meat. 

In many places, particularly in the South 
and West, quail are plenty and cheap in the 
fall, and so are prairie-chickens; and surely 
these are delicacies worth getting if possible. 
Quail is best roasted or broiled, accord- 
ing to size; only the large ones should be 
roasted. A plain stuffing and careful 
basting make them delicious. 
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any more birds are cooked than are needed 
they are delicious cold, with lettuce and 
French dressing. 

Broiled quail.—Split the birds down the 
back, and rub all over with melted butter. 
Lay in a broiler over a clear fire, and cook 
ten minutes, turning frequently. Serve on 
squares of fried bread, and pass currant jelly 
with them. 

Prairie-chickens are best broiled or panned. 
Prepare them by first singeing them, and 
then flattening them out after splitting down 
the back. For broiling, rub all over with 
butter and cook quickly over a hot fire for 
about fifteen minutes; they really should be 
a little rare when done. Garnish with celery 
tops, and serve lettuce and French dressing 
with them. 

In panning, cut the birds into quarters, and 
proceed as with the quail. Serve on water- 
cress, and pass currant jelly. 

All small birds, such as snipe, pigeons, 
woodeock, and the like, are prepared exactly 
in one or the other of these ways. It is nec- 
essary always to cook them quickly, whether 
over the fire or in the oven, as they soon 
dry out and become hard if they are exposed 
long to the heat. 

Venison is frequently seen in our Northern 
and Eastern markets in the fall, and when it 








Roast quail—tTie a strip of salt 
pork around each bird after stuffing 
with plain fresh bread crumbs brown- 
ed in butter in the frying-pan; put 
them into the roasting-pan with two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water; cov- 
er the birds with bits of butter and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper; dust 
over with flour, cover the pan, and 
bake fifteen minutes, basting often. 
Serve each one on a square of fried 
bread or on fried hominy, and gar- 














nish with watercress. Generally a 
celery salad is served with quail. If 


BROILED PRAIRIE-CHICKEN. 
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has hung long enough to be good it is well 
to get it once or twice. It is necessary to 
be sure that it is tender, however, and if 
there is any doubt about it it is best to hang 
it up in a cool place for a few days, and 
sponge it inside and out with vinegar daily. 

Roast venison—Rub the piece all over 


you have it; if not, put m hot water se: 
soned well with kitchen bouquet; cover the 
jar, and set it into a pan of hot water in the 
oven, and cook three hours and a half; 
take it up, make a brown sauce, and pour 

this over it. 
Or skin the rabbits, and cut up as usual; 
then sauté them in a frying-pan, 














adding plenty of seasoned water 
or stock so they will cook slow- 
ly; when all the water is gone 
and the meat tender, let it 
brown; serve on toast squares. 
When fish is to be used for 
a company luncheon or dinner 
there is a delightful new way 
of serving it. Get any sort of 
firm white fish you wish, prefer 
ably halibut or flounder, and 
have it cut up into even ob 








FISH FILETS WITH CUCUMBER SALAD. 


with half a lemon, and put it into the bak- 
ing-pan; cover with a tablespoonful of but- 
ter cut into small bits, and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper; chop fine an onion and a 
carrot, and spread on the meat; roast three- 
quarters of an hour if the piece is not over 
five pounds; if it is, it will require a longer 
time; baste frequently; serve with melted 
currant jelly and brown gravy. 

Venison steak.—Lay the steak in a mix- 
ture of two tablespoonfuls of oil, one of vine- 
gar, salt, and pepper, and let it 


long pieces; bread these, and fry 
as usual in deep fat; put them 
on a hot dish. Take some short, full cucum 
bers, and cit a slice off the end of each so 
it will stand firmly; cut off a good piece from 
the other end and. take out the inside; mix 
this with French dressing, wipe out the cu- 
cumbers, and cut the tops into little points, 
and heap the shells with the salad; arrang 
the cups on the platter by the filets, stand 
ing them at the top of the fish, and serve one 
of each to each person. 
When lobster is fresh it makes the best 





lie an hour, turning it over 
onee. Drain it and fry in a 
hot frying-pan as you would 
veal cutlet; make a brown gravy 
to go over it; serve on a hot 
platter with little moulds of 
mashed potato at each end. 
Venison can also be cut into 
even pieces, each one dipped 
into the dressing and then broil- 
ed. Serve hot currant jelly 
around them. 











Rabbits are in season all win- VENISON STEAK WITH POTATO MOULDS. 


ter, and when cut up and cooked 

in a brown gravy they are both cheap and 
good, in spite of the prejudice against them. 
Have the butcher divide them for you ex- 
actly like chicken; sauté them in the frying- 
pan in a little bacon fat, cooking a few slices 
at the same time. Put the meat into an 
earthen crock with small onion slices and 
the juice of a lemon; add a cup of stock if 











of chops with little trouble. Take two cup- 
fuls of meat and chop it fine and smooth; 
put on the fire a saucepan with a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and melt with as much flour; 
pour in slowly a cup of rich milk, and stir 
till smooth; add salt and pepper to taste, and 
the lobster meat, and spread out on a plat- 
ter to cool, having it an inch thick; after 
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at least an hour mould it into chop shape, 
and -dip each piece in crumbs, then in half- 
beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs again, and 
dry the second time for an hour; fry in a 
wire basket, two at a time only, and drain 
on paper in the oven; put a small lobster 
claw in the end of each one, and lay on a 
napkin with slices of lemon and sprigs of 
parsley. You can serve the chops alone or 
with white or tomato sauce. 

Creamed crab meat can be made into a 
very simple dish for luncheon in this way: 
Make a cup of rich white sauce, using cream 
instead of milk; heat in it a cup of crab 
meat, and season with salt 


is this: Cut out rings of bread first, using a 
biscuit-cutter, and then some smaller eircle; 
put these into individual dishes and moisten 
with cream; put the washed crabs into a 
saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
a quarter of a cup of hot water, a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, salt, and pepper. Cook 
only a few at a time, and take them out as 
they grow white when the liquid simmers; 
if it boils hard the crabs will break. Put 
them on top of the bread and add a spoonful 
of rich white sauce; sprinkle with cheese, 
and brown in the oven. A new way of using 
canned shrimps is in a salad, with the canned 





and paprika or _ ordinary 
pepper.’ Have ready three 
hard-boiled eggs; cut the 
white part into strips, and 
chop the yolk; mix the latter 
with the crab meat, spread on 
buttered toast wet with hot 
cream, and arrange the egg 





white around the dish. 
A new sort of clam fritter 
which is a great improve- 











ment on the ordinary kind 
is made in this rather pe- 
culiar way: Beat the yolks of 
two eggs, add a saltspoonful of salt, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, a cup of flour, a little pepper, 
and half a cup of clam juice. Beat it up 
well, and let it stand two hours. Then add 
chopped hard or soft clams till the batter is 
so thick it will drop from the spoon in good- 
sized pieces into a kettle of hot lard; fry 
two or three only at a time to avoid cooling 
the fat; drain on paper in the oven. 

Clam pie makes a very good dish for a 
hot supper on a chilly night. Take either 
hard or soft clams; if the latter, cut off the 
black part with the scissors. Chop them, 
put into individual baking-dishes, add a lit- 
tle pepper, possibly a very little salt, a dredg- 
ing of flour, and dot with tiny bits of but- 
ter; cover with a thin, rich pie crust, and 
bake brown; serve very hot. 

Little oyster crabs are delicious, and make 
an excellent entrée for dinner or a more sub- 
stantial dish for luncheon. Wash and dry 
them, dip each one in milk and roll in sea- 
soned flour, and fry for only one minute in 
hot fat. Lay them on a large paper doily 
on a hot platter, and surround with lemon 
and parsley. Another way of cooking them 


LOBSTER CHOPS READY FOR SERVING. 


asparagus tips which are very inexpensive; 
drain the tips, and sprinkle with a little salt, 
and put on ice. Put the shrimps in ice- 
water for half an hour; then remove the 
string on top, and wipe dry; mix the two, 
lay in white lettuce cups, and add a spoonful 
of stiff mayonnaise to each. 

Another dish made with shrimps is hot, 
not cold. For this put them in ice-water 
as before, dry and clean them; butter a bak- 
ing-dish, and put in a layer of white sauce 
made with cream instéad of milk; then a 
layer of shrimps, the salt and pepper; repeat 
till the dish is full with the sauce on top; 
eover thickly with grated cheese, and brown 
in the oven; you can also put a little cheese 
through the dish in layers with the sauce if 
you wish. 

A very simple dish made with the oysters 
which are now in season again is a combi- 
nation of them with cooked fish. Take a 
cup of rich white sauce, two heaping cups 
of cold flaked fish, and a large cup of oysters 
chopped fine. Butter a dish, put in the fish, 
white sauce, oysters, salt, and pepper in lay- 
ers, with sauce last; cover with sifted bread 
erumbs, and dot with butter: brown well. 
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LMOST any one is equal to the occasion—the day after. It is the unex- 
A pected moment which upsets things and leaves a humiliating memory 
of failure to rise to the oceasion, whether it be a crisis in social affairs or a 
family jar. The woman who is equal to what- 





Equal to Occasions ever happens, day by day, is the woman who 
gravitates, steadily and surely, to the top of 
things. To be such a woman seems as far, perhaps, from the despairing aver- 
age of the sex as to win a Carnegie medal. Nevertheless, there are two short 
and simple mottoes that belong to crises and that carry far. They are, “ Don’t 
get angry” and “ Don’t be afraid.” 

Anger need not be large or deep to upset affairs. The woman who has just 
an ordinarily quick temper makes dismal exhibitions of it at exactly the 
wrong moment. It is never safe, at home or abroad, to have an uncontrolled 
temper. The woman who has one, be it small or great, is forever at the 
mercy of events. A controlled temper gives power—the power of a just indig- 
nation at the right time. But a temper that goes to pieces and carries its 
owner with it, just when the right and reasonable thing needs to be done, is 
the reason of many a feminine failure. 

In the roll of missed occasions, fear accounts for a great proportion. The 
woman whc is successful is not a slave of fear. She is not afraid of other 
human beings. They are “just folks.” She is not afraid of following a right 
impulse, or of meeting a certain amount of ridicule, or of being unpopular 
when needs must. Fear paralyzes. Courage grasps the occasion. “ Don’t be 
angry,’ “ Don’t be afraid ”’—these are words of power. 














N view of the universal gloom which house-cleaning casts over humankind, 

it is odd that modern philanthropy has devised no means of ameliorating 
the conditions of households subject to this misery. A first step in that 
direction would be to persuade the conscientious 
The Joys of House-cleaning housewife to disabuse her mind of the notion 
that the agony must be over by a certain fixed 
time. This accomplished, she is in a fair way to perceive that house-cleaning 
may be made a really pleasurable pastime. 

The chief delight of one’s lawful husband will consist in being allowed 
with his own hands to unfold, to caress, count, catalogue, refold, and put 
away again his own old clothes. Every trusting husband has one fixed 
grievance against the most devoted wife—that she robs him of his old clothes. 
Why it is, no mortal woman can ever understand, but dearer to a man than 
all the rest of his earthly possessions are the coats, hats, trousers, shoes of 
other days. Equally curious is it that no money that a woman can acquire 
in the world ever seems to her such great and perfectly clear gain as the 
few cents she may realize selling her husband’s old clothes. But the wife 
who is wise, as well as loving and self-denying, will leave these, every stitch 
of them, to her husband to accumulate and to cherish, and then let him 
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& unpack and repack them during the season of house-cleaning, which will thus 
become blissful to a man, unreasoning though he be. 
For the woman herself, manifold are the joys to be unearthed in almost », 
* every dusty corner of her home, if only she possess the art indispensable to Vy) 
the domestic woman’s success in life, the gentle, gracious, beautiful art of Nj 
dreaming. In particular will the cleaning of her bookshelves prove a rare i 4 
delight and wonderful mental stimulus. Here, friends lost, forgotten for wo 
years, will be discovered between the dusty covers of a tattered book. No i¢ 
more rejuvenating experience is possible than, duster cast to one side, a mop ANS 
ee and pail at one’s feet, to sit curled up like a Turk on the floor, and forget ag 
Kh that one is house-cleaning, while one abandons herself to reading the library AN 
Y which she is supposed to be dusting and rearranging. Yes; joy lurks every- 70 
ey where in life, even in house-cleaning, for those who dare to love joy better ae 
than sadness and are resolved to bring it forth. $4 
f + . ’ ° ° . . Cy 
M3 HERE are seventy-five per cent. more applications from women for 
1 employment and seventy-five per cent. less employment to give them R 
eo than for years past,” is a statement recently made by the superintendent of Bilis 





the Working Women’s Protective Union in New . 
Where the Fault Lies York city. This fact is sensational, but less so LA 











TL than a further statement from the same source: NS 
Oe “The greatest handicap of women workers as a whole is marriage. Women ON 
AS have their ambition to excel in any kind of work checked by their expectation 4) 
N of getting married, and the most helpless woman in the world is the one bs 
aN who has been taken care of all her life by a good man, and, for some reason 5) 
MN or other, has to get out and earn her living in middle age or later. I have ee 
j no desire to say anything against marriage; I am simply stating facts.” it 

This statement of facts, howeyer, is misleading, because it implies that if ay 
iy one were so disposed something might be said against marriage, whereas the AN 
RN fault of the situation described lies in the education of women. Since women, AY 
ON as a class, aim eventually to find occupation in marriage, they should be {\y 
WN perfected in domestic trades and sciences as men are perfected in their life’s m 
NS work; their education, in the beginning, should correct the erroneous idea 


possessed by the generality of American women that to marry is to go out 
of business. Every sort of work a woman has to do in home-making might 
profitably, in case of necessity, be undertaken as a means of breadwinning, 


"> 





NY if women were educated for such work. 

si All professional schools for women in France are erected with a view to f 
sof educating women to be wives and mothers first, and afterwards anything ‘ + 
% ? that the particularly gifted or singularly needy ones may elect to become, and “ne 
4 the women of France are universally conceded to be the “better” half of a very _W 
i thrifty and happy people. It would be unfortunate, indeed, for the notion to ‘ 
ro% become current in the United States that the problem of the unemployed ~s 
Ses women is to be solved by putting restrictions upon marriage or by subjecting 4) 
aay the holy state of matrimony to the suspicion of being bad for the industrial oe 
PN progression of the sex. It is to be solved only by the right education of Gx 
Asi women, and this, as President Eliot of Harvard has so justly observed, should x) \y 
YA take cognizance of the fact that the rearing of children and the making of Ni 
4 homes are pre-eminently the work for which women, even twentieth-century ) 


. 


American women, are destined in the world. 
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PUZZLE: FIND THE YOUNG MAN WHO WASN’T HALF-BACK ON THE ‘VARSITY TEAM 


RURAL DELIGHTS 


Mr. OtptowN: How’s your grass doing, Mr. 
Newhouse ? 

Mr. Newnovuse: Fine. We have seventeen 
blades. 


—-— 






—s— rh 


=e RR 


“ | NOTICE YOU AIN’T CALLIN’ ON MAGGIE JINKS 
NO MORE!” 

“ Nope; AN’ I AIN’T GOIN’ TO. DE LAST TIME 
| WENT DERE DEY T’REW ME OUT, SLASHED ER 
BUCKET OF HOT WATER ON ME, AN’ SICKED DE 
DORG ON ME! I Guess I KIN TAKE A HINT!” 














HOSTILITIES 





THIS YEAR. 


FATHER: So you just took a practice cruise in 
front of Willie Smith? 


JOHNNIE: 


THE CHILD (out shopping with her mother): 


Moruer, I’M so TIRED. COULDN’T WE GO UP TO 


THE 
THE 


FURNITURE 
LOUNGES? 








DEPARTMENT AND TRY 


Yes; and Willie went home. 





SOME 


OF 
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THE ViIsiToR: SO YOU ARE TWINS?’ YOU CERTAINLY LOOK ALIKE. 
sonBY: WHICH DO YOU THINK LOOKS MOST LIKE THE OTHER? 





i FEMININE LABOR 


KNICKER: How do you think woman suffrage 
; would work out? 

Vl 18 ROUNO, 30CKER: Think how we would have to treat 

Bridget before election. 






YHEeY USE WE'VE TRIED 


JUSY CRIES 








liv wrnr7mM @ 


AMO FELL 6 r OFF AND MOW WE RNow, 
WITHOUT A DOUBT, IT 16H’T BO. 
BECAUSE ,IF ME FELL, WE'D PALL 7G 
AM® MERE WE AG AN® 20 ARE YOu 

| 

| 











HIS ULTIMATUM 
Master: Say, Pat, why don’t you and Delia, 
the waitress, get married? She’s a pretty girl. 
COACHMAN: Faith an’ I'll niver marry anny 
girl who refuses to have me. 





BOTH EXPENSIVE 
KNICKER: The canal will cost more than esti- 
mated. Ir IS EASIER TO GIVE UP SOME MEN. THAN TO 
BocKER: So do my wife's tears. RETURN THEIR PRESENTS 
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* WHEN 


LIVING UP TO HIS ORDERS 

When nine-year-old Teddy displayed the shih- 
ing new quarter which Mr. Ringloss had given 
him down at the corner store, mother very 
naturally asked if her little boy had said * thank 
you” to father’s friend. 

No answer. 

* Surely you thanked kind Mr. Ringloss?” she 
persisted. 

Still no answer. 
face. 

‘Teddy, listen. You ought to 
‘Thank you, sir. Did you?” 

No answer yet—and trouble threatened to pro- 
duce showers. 

“ Come here, dear little son. Tell mamma, now. 
Did you thank Mr. Ringloss for the quarter?” 

Then the storm broke, but between and 
tears came the required information, “I told 
him thank you, an’ he said not to mention it, an’ 
I tried not to.” 


Trouble showed on the little 


have said 


sobs 


HIS POINT OF VIEW 
* How often does the trolley run past your 
house?” asked a tourist of a farmer. 
“Waal, they run by so frequent and often 


that I can’t keep no track of ‘em, but I jedge 
the last one passed here two hours ago.” 


DAT OLE YALLERGATOR YAWNS, 
1 WON’ER EF HE’S HUNGRY NOW, ER EF HE JES AM 


HIT MEKS DIS CHILE 


SLEEPY ?’ 


FEEL 


> 


CREEPY! 


NOT EVE’S FAULT THAT TIME 


Realism rules the nursery. A certain Phila- 
delphia matron, who had taken pains to incul- 


cate Biblical stories as well as ethical truths in 
her three children, heard the other day long 
drawn howls of rage and grief filtering down 


from the playroom Up two flights she hurried, 
to find Jack and Ethel on the floor, voices up- 
lifted, while Thomas, aged nine, sat perched upon 
the table, his mouth full and his eyes guilty. 
What ever is the matter?” asked mamma. 
30-0-0! came from Ethel. “ We were play- 
ing Garden of Eden. Bo-o-0!” 
* But what is there to cry about?” 
Then Jack, with a furious finger pointed at 
Tom, ejaculated through his tears, “ God’s eat 
the apple.” 


UP TO DATE 
Mrs. L—— was trying to teach her little 
daughter Polly, aged three, the significance of 


Christmas. She told her over and over the story 
of the Christ-Child. One day when some guests 
were present she questioned Polly. “ Polly,” she 


asked. “can you tell the ladies where the dear 
little infant Jesus was born?” 
“ Yes, mamma.” proudly answered Polly. * He 


was born in a garage.” 
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A Decalogue for Women? 
Few women, we suspect, 
magnitude of the sacrifice they 
quired to make to be placed upon a plane of 
equality with They 
to acquire equal rights and privileges 
equal obli- 


appreciate the 
would be re- 
absolute men. cannot 
hope 
without assuming simultaneously 
gations under religious as well as under secu- 
lar law. To those who are unacquainted with 
the inestimable 


boon which they now possess 


in being exempt from the prohibitions im- 
upon men in respect 


acceptance of 


posed by the Decalogue 
of certain specified acts, the 
full responsibility signifies little, if any, ad- 
dition to the burdens now borne. Wiser ones 
doubtless appreciate the extent of the immu- 
nity which they now enjoy, and they may well 


hesitate for a long time to forsake, for mere 
temporary advantages, a position likely to 
prove so serviceable in the hereafter. Wheth- 


er feminine opposition to the attempt to es- 
tablish equal rights on earth is based, in 
part, upon intelligent realization of the ac- 
companying necessity of waiving this precious 
eannot say; but it is clear that 
no woman should be permitted, through ig- 
norance or misapprehension, to adopt a course 
which might tend her undying regret in 
the world to come. 

The fact, 
only 


privilege, we 


is that women are not 
but are freed, at least by 
from any obligation to observe the 
requirements of fundamental religious 
law. The Ten Commandments were written 
for men and apply to men exclusively, ex- 
cept in so far as indirectly, through the 
men, certain minor duties are im- 
posed upon members of their households, and 
even here the full responsibility devolves upon 
the head of the tribe or family. 

The Fourth Commandment, providing for 
a proper yet practicable observance of the 
Sabbath, directs that “in it thou shalt not do 


of course, 
not bound by, 
inference, 
our 


agency of 


any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant. 


nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.” 


VOL. XLII.—72 


All members of the household are comprised 


within the prohibition except one. ™ Nor thy 
wife” does not appear, and some have been 
led to suppose that the significant omission 


“thou” includes both husband 


The true explanation is quite dif 


that 
and wife. 
ferent, 


means 
immediately perceive 
paring this with the Tenth Commandment: 
“Thou shalt not thy 
thou shalt not covet thy 
man-servant, 
his ox, 


as we upon com 


covet neighbor’s house, 
neighbor’s wife, nor 


his nor his maid-servant, nor 


nor his ass, nor anything that is thy 
neighbor’s.” 

Clearly here “thou” does 
wife with the husband; the 
dressed explicitly and exclusively to the head 


of the household, who is very properly forbid 


not include the 


injunction is ad- 


den to covet any of his neighbor’s properties, 
order ot 
this Com- 


some of which are specified in the 


their value. Two omissions from 


mandment as contrasted with the Fourth pos 


sess peculiar significance. The head of the 
family must not permit his son or daughter 
to work on the Sabbath, but he is not forbid- 


den to covet the children of his neighbor. 
The reason for this differentiation is plain. 
Any except necessary toil on the seventh day 
unseemly in the one case, and, in 
there need to forbid the 
coveting of the supporting non 
producing young Only the 
and servants and oxen and asses possessed 
with inanimate 


would be 
the other, was no 
privilege of 
persons. wives 


actual value in common pos- 


sessions. 

The 
from the 
manifest. 


reason for the omission of “ thy wife ” 
Fourth Commandment now becomes 

Nature required that sustenance 
should supplied to the human body 
on the and it had, of 
be prepared and served by some person. The 
injunction against work being performed by 
any member of the household except the wife 
leaves no room for doubt as to who that per- 
son was. Moreover, the custom of the Jews 
at that period and to a much later day con- 
firms the that on this day even the 


even 


seventh day, course, to 


theory 
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servants were to remain idle, “that they,” in 
the amplified Deuteronomy version, “ may rest 
as thou ”—i.e., the head of the house—and 
that the wives should perform the necessary 
services. 

The careful phrasing in both forms of the 
Fourth and Tenth Commandments definitely 
disposes of any idea that the laws were meant 
to apply equally to husband and wife, and 
that “thou” comprises both. If such had 
been the intent, clearly “ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife ” would have read, “ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s consort,” or 
some like comprehensive term. Besides, upon 
the fallacious assumption noted, the deliber- 
ate failure to forbid the coveting of husbands 
implies positive permission to do so, thus cre- 
ating a distinction which would be most un- 
fair. Further proof of the fact that “thou” 
refers exclusively to the head of the family 
is hardly required. It follows necessarily 
that none of the other Commandments, in 
which no distinction in respect to sex ap- 
pears, such as “ Thou shalt not steal,” applies 
to women, since none was addressed to them, 
but all were directed exclusively to the men, 
who were held and are of course to-day, strict- 
ly speaking, accountable under our funda- 
mental religious law for the earthly conduct 
and heavenly prospects of their wives. The 
fact that men have imposed restrictions upon 
women during the ages of their control since 
the Decalogue was promulgated is wholly im- 
material and need be considered only in a 
diplomatic, not at all in a moral, sense. 

Of the two versions of the Decalogue, that 
in Exodus is regarded by the majority of 
scholars as the older, although even in this, 
as well as in the versions presented in Deuter- 
onomy, amplifications have been introduced 
which did not exist in the original form, and 
traces of one yet older appear in the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Exodus. Both Philo and 
Maimonides, in order to remove all anthropo- 
morphic conceptions, insist that the Ten 
Words were not spoken by God’s voice, but 
by an impersonal voice created especially for 
the enunciation; and both the Jews and Ka- 
raites hold that the writing on the tables 
was likewise a “creation,” although, of 
course, the direct divine origin of both the 
spoken and written words is unquestioned. 
Nor is there any doubt that Moses was the 
intermediary and expositor, but there is only 
very general ground for the belief that his 
many amplifications were fully inspired. It 
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is well, therefore, in trying to reach the true 
meaning of expressions pertaining to the 
point in issue, to consider the environment 
and attendant circumstances which may have 
influenced the prophet’s mind. 

What, then, was the personal attitude of 
Moses toward women?’ That he possessed 
peculiar powers of attraction for them there 
can be little doubt. It was because he was 
so beautiful as a babe that Amram and Joch- 
ebed determined, at no small risk to them- 
selves, to preserve his life, and that the gentle 
heart of Thermutis went out to him. “God 
did also give him that tallness, when he was 
but three years old, as was wonderful,” writes 
Josephus; “and as for his beauty, there was 
nobody so impolite, as when they saw Moses, 
they were not greatly surprised at the beauty 
of his countenance; nay, it happened fre- 
quently that those that met him as he was 
carried along the road were obliged to turn 
upon seeing the child, that they left what 
they were about and stood still a great while to 
look on him; for the beauty of the child was 
so remarkable and natural to him on many 
accounts, that it detained the spectators, and 
made them stay longer to look upon him.” 

This pretty description we may well con- 
sider to be the product of a vivid imagina- 
tion, but Josephus’s detailed account of how 
Moses, while a young man, utilized his per- 
sonal attractiveness to great advantage can- 
not be ignored, since it is confirmed by the 
more painstaking Ireneus. According to this 
tale, while at the head of an Egyptian army 
besieging the Ethiopian city of Saba, Moses 
was seen by Tharbis, the daughter of the 
king, who forthwith became enamoured of 
him, and sent a message to him, saying that 
she would procure the delivering up of the 
city if he would take an oath to marry her. 
Although dusky, Tharbis was a princess and 
good to look upon, and the youthful Moses 
accepted the proposition. Thereupon his 
army was admitted through the wall and 
took the city, and the princess dropped her 
title to become plaiz. Mrs. Moses. What be- 
came of her subsequently nobody knows. The 
record merely states that Moses led his vic- 
torious army back to Egypt, and remained 
there until Pharaoh threatened to kill him. 
Then, as all will recall, he ran away, and 
drew water from a wayside well for the seven 
daughters of Reuel, who was so grateful that 
he gave him his daughter Zipporah in mar- 
riage. 
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One would suspect that Moses was obliged 
to accept whichever of the seven was offered 
to him, because it seems incredible that a 
young man of his discernment would not 
have selected one more amiable. Zipporah, 
despite the fact that her name signifies “a 
bird,” must have been a very peevish young 
lady. It is quite possible, too, that, being 
the daughter of a high-priest, she felt that 
her social position was better than that of her 
husband. In any case, she behaved so badly 
and seolded so loudly that she disturbed the 
patrons of the inn at which they were tarrying 
while on their way to Egypt, and Moses, find- 
ing that he could abide her no longer, packed 
her and her children upon the back of an 
ass and sent them home to her father. The 
significant point in this incident, of course, is 
that so meek a man would not have treated 
a high-born, high-spirited lady in such a 
manner, even under so severe provocation, if 
he had not shared the common opinion of his 
day which classed married women with slaves 
and beasts of burden, as live personal prop- 
erties. Years afterward, when her father, 
the high-priest, brought Zipporah to her hus- 
band, then become a great man, Moses re- 
ceived her kindly, but no further word of 
either her or her sons appears in the record. 

Many careless writers refer to Zipporah as 
an Ethiopian, because Miriam and Aaron 
complained of Moses for having brought dis- 
grace upon their family by marrying a mem- 
ber of that dusky tribe; but there is no real 
basis for such a belief. Reuel was a noble 
as well as a high-priest, and originated the 
plan of organization of the tribes adopted by 
Moses, thus indicating the possession of a 
stronger intellectuality than common 
among the Cushites. Josephus, as we have 
seen, accounts for the cause of the accusation 
in a romantic, but probably fanciful manner. 
Many vears elapsed after the marriage with 


was 


Zipporah and the reported marriage with 
Tharbis before Miriam complained, and it is 
most unlikely that the proud and _ sharp- 


tongued prophetess would have waited so long. 
Doctor 


We are driven, then, to the learned 
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Fausset’s conclusion that the Ethiopian re- 
ferred to was a lady whom Moses espoused 
after the death or departure of Zipporah. 
We must not assume, however, that the Al- 
mighty indicated his approval of miscegena- 
tion by rebuking Aaron and Miriam for mur- 
muring over their brother’s choice of a help- 
meet, because the words “ethiopian” and 
“ecushite” were often used as synonymous 
with “beautiful,” and it is altogether prob- 
able that the jealous prophetess cried out in 
resentment at the impairment of her own in- 
fluence over Moses. On the whole, therefore, 
it seems reasonably certain that the great 
lawgiver’s domestic life was praiseworthy in 
view of the fact that his first wife proved to 
be a shrew, and that in expounding the laws 
he was influenced by no consideration that 
could conflict in any way with the accepted 
doctrine of the time that man is and ought 
to be the head of a tribe or family and per- 
sonally responsible for the acts of all mem- 
bers thereof. 

The real question, as we stated it at the 
beginning, is whether the waiving of exemp- 
tion from the prohibitions prescribed for men 
by the religious law ean be counterbalanced 
by purely mundane gain such as would be 
derived from universal suffrage. Clearly that 
is a point which should be determined by 
women themselves. If they should see fit to 
waive their obvious prerogative for the com- 
mon good, the decision would redound greatly 
to their credit, but it is one which, frankly, 
we, if in their place, should make only after 
most careful consideration. But we feel sat- 
isfied that men now possessing authority will 
make no further marked concessions in re- 
spect to the governing power unless and until 
women voluntarily place themselves under 
equal moral limitations. Whether, in the 
event of their deciding to do so, an attempt 
should be made to revise the Commandments 
to conform to modern conditions, or to com- 
pose a special Decalogue for Wome. is a 
question for the theologians, and one which, 
at the moment, we do not feel called 
to discuss. 


upon 
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The outlines for club work you have given 
have seemed so helpful, I should like to know 
if you would give me a few ideas for programmes 
on French literature for the use of our club. 
We expect to study some of the works of the 
nineteenth-century writers particularly.—N. M. 

{ quite envy you your study of French liter- 
ature in your club this winter, and the Home 
Study Department is pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to aid you in making out your pro- 
gramme. You are wise to limit yourself to the 
nineteenth-century writers, and I should devote 
the year to a study of the romantic school, with 
special reference to Victor Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, 
and George Sand. 

The outline for a study of Victor Hugo you 
can use as the model for the others, as well as 
the list of books of reference which I am send- 
ing you by mail. But when you come to each 
author, if you find you need further assistance, 
the Home Study Club will be glad to give it to 
vou. You ask for a selected list of the works 
of George Sand and Balzac. Let us consider the 
former first. The earlier works, as Lélia, In- 
diana, and Jacques, I would pass over. The 
Lettres d@un Voyageur furnish one an opportu- 
nity to study her style, but you will wish to 
know well an acknowledged French masterpiece 
—La Marquise—and, above all, La Mare au Di- 
able, in which she accomplished what she told 
Balzac she wished to—namely, write the pas- 
toral of the century. This is one of a group of 
village tales you may care to read—La Petite 
Fadette, Francois le Champi, and Jeanne. Con- 
suclo, her most famous novel, you will study 
for the fine delineation of her typical young 
girl and the display of political enthusiasm 
which possessed her at the time, when George 
Sand became an avowed Socialist. When you 
come to Balzac, you will be well repaid if you 
linger over Le Requisitionnaire—an exquisite 
portrayal of a mother’s love, and rated with the 
masterpieces. The novels to consider are a few 
from the vast collection of the group he called 
“La Comédie Humaine”: Le Pere Goriot, Eu- 
génie Grandet, and La Cousine Bette. The first 
is laid in Paris, is a satire on society, and is 
extraordinary in the development of Rastignac’s 
character. The second is a provincial tale, and 
‘recommended for family reading.” The third 
is- well known and also much read. I should 
arrange the programme for the winter by de- 
voting two or three meetings to each of the 
authors referred to, and divide the work among 
the members in the divisions of the outline. 
You will find it a great help to you, in all 
your study relating to the novel, to read and 
study with much care the admirable volume of 
Chayles Horne. The Technique of the Novel. 
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The index is well arranged, and you will find it 
an easy and agreeable task to learn this writer's 
estimate of the technique and form of the novels 
of Hugo and also Balzac and George Sand. 

Will wou tell me if there are any books to be 
had which make astronomy a possible study 
for some one who has no knowledge of the sub 
ject and has practically never studied mathe- 
matics? At my home in Ohio there are few 
trees and a wide expanse of the sky, and I am 
anxious to know something about the stars that 
I see night after night.—G. C. R. 

The Bazar is interested in your wish to be 
come a star-gazer, and is happy to suggest cer- 
tain books which will lead to your having a real 
companionship with the stars themselves. A 
dread of the mathematical aspect of astronomy 
and the fact that one was not the possessor of 
a telescope have kept many a person from mak 
ing a study of this most fascinating subject. The 
last difficulty may easily be overcome by the use 
of powerful opera-glasses, with which it is pos 
sible to assume the friendliest relationship with 
the constellations and the fixed stars. The first 
condition has been met in an excellent little 
book entitled The Pith of Astronomy, with the 
assuring statement in brackets—without math 
ematics. The author, S. G. Bayne, has _ pui 
within the reach of the novice a collection of 
“the latest facts and figures as developed by 
giant telescopes,” and a careful study of this 
little book makes one zealous to go farther into 
the subject. You ask for information with re- 
gard to a star guide for your own locality. 
Your section of Ohio is included in the same belt 
of latitude as New York—forty-one degrees 
north latitude—and in studying the stars in your 
locality you can reckon on their same time ap- 
pearance. Another book that will give you much 
pleasure is that written by Martha Evans 
Martin—The Friendly Stars. She, too, points 
out the way to gain an excellent knowledge of 
their rising and setting, colors, distances, and 
other interesting facts, with the naked eve. A 
book which makes 4 charming relationship be- 
tween the nomenclature of the stars and litera- 
ture is that of the well-known aythor, Garrett 
P. Serviss, entitled Astronomy with the Naked 
Eye. You will find this volume to be third in 
your course of reading, and as interesting to you 
as the others. Then when vou consider yourself 
to be a good deal of an astronomer, the collected 
essays of Simon Newcomb which are found in a 
volume—Side-Lights on Astronomy—will have 
a new meaning for you. 

Having read with interest the suggestions given 
to literary clubs for study, I take the liberty of 
asking help for our programme committee. Our 
club of thirteen members is to study English 
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History, including a tew places of note. Could 
you give us an outline for study? We usually 
have about four talks—not papers—at a meet- 
ing, and in preparing these we have access to 
a good library.—Mrs. W. L. F. 

The Home Study Department will be glad to 
aid your club in the work it is planning to do 
this winter in a study of English history, and 
will want to hear from time to time how the 
reading progresses. You have not told me the 
period of English history you wish to review, so 
| venture to suggest that you confine your study 
to the political and literary record of the houses 


of Tudor and Stuart. Your members will find 
it an easy matter to divide among them the 
facts of interest of these times, and as you say 


you have access to a good library, the work is 
certain not to be diflicult, but only fascinating. 
1 would continue the plan of having four mem- 
bers give an informal talk at each meeting, and 
assign to each certain phases or people of the 
reign you are studying. For example, under 
Henry VII., have one member report on the es- 
tablishment of the Court of the Star Chamber; 
another, the architectural advancement of the 
time, and give a description of a_ particular 
building, as the chapel of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The other two members would divide 
the historical points of note; one taking the 
record of events; the other the men of affairs 
or of literature. I am sending you by mail an 
outline for study which should be used in con- 
nection with the following books of reference: 
History of the English People; A Short History 
of the English People, by J. R. Green; The His- 
tory of England from Accession of James I1., by 
Lord Macaulay; History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, by J. 
A. Froude; A History of the Reign of Queen 
inne, by J. MeCarthy; English Lands, Letters, 
and Kings, by D. G. Mitchell, charming for 
the literary side. In the series, Epochs of Mod- 
History, Age of Elizabeth, by Mandell 
Creighton; Early Tudors, by C. E. Moberly. 
The Shakespeare plays of the period. The four 
places in England which you will wish to study 
in connection with your historical work are 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, and York. There 
are numerous books and magazine articles on 
the places which will interest you to read and 
I shall be glad to send you a list of them as 
your need arises. 

is a member of a class studying the history 
of the fine arts, I have been assigned the sub- 
ject, “ The Artistic Temperament.” I would ap- 
preciate it if you would refer me to material 
which would be helpful.—M. B. 

Your subject is certainly a most interesting 
one, and as you do not say how you mean to 
treat it, I hazard the suggestion that you con- 
sider the manifestation of the artistic tempera- 
ment in poets, musicians, and artists, and the 
material [| shall refer you to is given with this 
thought in mind. For the poets I would take 
Keats, Shelley, and the Brownings. For the 
musicians, Liszt and Wagner, and let the ar- 
tists be Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Morris. Your 
first work will be to familiarize yourself with 
the lives of all these people, and you have be- 
fore you most fascinating reading. Then draw 
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a comparison of the evidences of the artistic 
temperament in the three types of artist—poet, 


musician, and painter —and make your own 
conclusions as tu whether or not it is at vari- 
ance with the moral qualities. The following 


list of books will help you in your study, and 
others I am sending you by mail: English Men 
of Letters Neries—volumes on Keats and Shel- 
ley; Essays in Criticism—Keats, Shelley, by 
Matthew Arnold; The Letters of Robert Brown- 
ing and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. And 
much reading of the poems of these writers as 
you can do. Studies in the Wagnerian Drama, 
by H. E. Krehbiel; Music. and Morals, by H. R. 
Haweis. You will find this very helpful. Also 
biographical sketches of Wagner and Liszt, and 
the biographies of the artists, which I will in 
clude in a supplementary list. Then to secure 
for yourself a philosophic background in the 
understanding of the artistic temperament, | 
would read Personal Idealism, by H. C. Stuart: 
The Map of Life, by W. E. H. Lecky; and The 


as 


Sense of Beauty, by George Santayana. After 
consulting your library you will know what 


books you will have at your command and those 
which you will wish to acquire. 

I am anxious to cultivate in my little girl of 

seven and a half years a taste for good books. 
Will you kindly advise me what to read to her? 
E. R. L. 
With much pleasure, and yet I hesitate in 
making the choice of the first book. It has been 
said many times, and with just as much truth 
upon ‘each occasion, that a child who hears only 
the best is acquiring an unconscious standard 
of comparison which guides her as she grows 
older to an instinctive preference for good books. 
So with the fairy stories, such as E. R. L. de 
Laboulaye’s Fairy Tales, The Last Fairy Tales, 
and Miss Mulock’s The Adventures of a 
Brownie, and the ever-delightful Alice in Won 
derland; read the Tanglewood Tales and Kings 
ley’s The Heroes, and in this way give your 
little girl the opportunity to become familiar 
with the Greek fairy tales. Then naturally fol- 
lows Charles Lamb’s The Adventures of Ulysses, 
which is admittedly a classic. Robinson Crusoe 
is as interesting to a girl as to a boy, and your 
daughter is quite old enough to know the Cru- 
adventures. Nature books that will please 
her are the charming stories of Robert Cham- 
bers—Outdoorland, Orchardland, and Riverland 
—and a little later she will be ready for those 
of William Hamilton Gibson—Eye Spy; Sharp 
Eyes. In poetry the choice is wide, and there 
are many excellent collections, as E. V. Lucas’s 
1 Book of Verses for Children; Palgrave’s The 
Children’s Treasury of Song; Selected Poems 
for Young People, by Lord Tennyson. This is 
a pleasant way to begin an acquaintance with 
the Idylls of the King. Lear’s Nonsense Books, 
and Posy Ring; A Book of Verse for Children, 
by K. D. Wiggin and N. A. Smith. I would 
watch with a good deal of care for any evidences 
of especial interest in any subject on your little 
girl’s part, and then I would read all the books 
possible along that line with a view to seeing 
if the interest were more than a passing faney, 
for if not, each story will be a new delight. Fa 
vorites should be read often for. 
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Miss F. E. H.—Beyond doubt I should say 
that there was a demand for Spanish teachers 
in the United States, and I would strongly urge 
you to continue your study of the language 
during your stay in the West Indies. The fact 
that you are a high-school graduate would help 
you to secure a position in a similar school, 
and before returning to the States I would 
communicate with the principal of the school 
I had attended, and ask him where to apply 
for a place as a teacher of Spanish. If you thor- 
oughly master the language you will be able to 
make translations into English, and the demand 
for that work is certainly large. If you con- 
sider that form of work, I should apply direct- 
ly to the government, sending the letter to the 
Hon. John Barrett, Director International Bu- 
reau of American Republics, Washington, D. 
C., asking him if the government has need of 
translators, and if so, what your chances would 
be for securing such a position. 

Mes. K. L. S8S.—How fortunate you are to pos- 
sess a pewter teapot! But if you feel inclined 
to part with it, I would suggest that you com- 
municate with a dealer whose name and ad- 
dress I am sending you by mail. If he does not 
care for the piece, he may be able to direct you 
to pewter-collectors. He is at the head of an 
antique shop, and will know the market value 
of old pewter. 

Mrs. A. L. R.—It is a pleasure to answer 
your questions, and also to hear that you enjoy 
reading the Bazar. Your ideas about the mak- 
ing of your gown are admirable, and I would 
advise you to carry them out, but there are one 
or two little suggestions I will make which you 
may care to consider. First, in regard to the 
drop-skirt. Instead of three little narrow frills 
on the bottom, I would have one deep flounce, 
say fifteen inches wide, and on the bottom of 
this a narrow flounce four inches wide. This 
will make the material of your skirt—the net— 
hang better. The net skirt I would have tucked 
at the waist in lengthwise tucks eleven inches 
long, with a box pleat directly in front. I 
would finish the skirt with two bias folds of 
the net edged top and bottom with soft black 
satin ribbon. For the waist I would advise you 
to follow the lower model on page 341 of the 
April number of the Bazar, for the style was 
advanced enough to be in vogue this autumn. 
[ would have two yokes, one of white tulle or 
net like the model, and use the medallions you 
speak of having, as the picture directs. The 
back is the same as the front. The other yoke 
could be cut low, and answer when you wished 
to use your gown for evening wear. This might 
be of black net, gathered on an India-silk lining, 
and finished at the edge with a ruching of white 
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chiffon, or a ruching of itself, whichever would 
be the most becoming to you. The advantage 
of this model is that any yoke is adjustable. 
so your gown may be for evening or afternoon 
wear. The girdle should be of soft black satin, 
pointed in front, and meeting in the back under 
a large bow with ends a half-yard in length. 
This will give a narrow effect to the back. I 
am sure you will have a very stylish gown. 

Miss N. W. K.—It is sometimes rather dif 
ficult to place fancy-work for sale, no matter 
how skilfully it may be made, simply _ because 
the supply in most places exceeds the demand. 
My advice to you would be to communicate with 
the Woman’s Exchange in Philadeiphia and ask 
what their requirements are in the work sub- 
mitted to them, and then if you can meet them 
try and dispose of your work through that 
channel. I am sending you by mail the address 
of a shop in New York where it is possible you 
might be able to arrange with the proprietor 
to sell your work on a commission. If she is 
unable to do so, doubtless she could direct you 
to some place where you could make such an ar- 
rangement. 

Mrs. F. A. D. A.—Your granddaughter will 
have a charming frock, for there is nothing pret- 
tier for a young girl than a silk-striped chiffon. 
The lower model on page 471 of the May num- 
of the Bazar would answer perfectly, I 
should judge, to take for a pattern, and the 
trimming with the sash, which might be of the 
same material as the frock, or else of white 
chiffon edged with green ribbon the color of 
the stripe in the material, is very girlish and 
bound to be becoming. Now and again, you 
see accordion-pleated skirts, for it is a pretty 
style and one that will always be used, but the 


one I suggest is newer, and will be worn this 
season, and novelty is quite a feature to young 
people. 

Miss R. I.—I am sending you by mail the 


name of an excellent school where you could 
learn millinery, and there is no question as to 
whether a course of training in that institution 
would be of more advantage to you than serving 
an apprenticeship in some millinery shop. From 
the director you will be able to learn of the 
length of the course and the cost of tuition. 


Mrs. J. D. H.—By mail [I am giving you the 
name of two cold creams which I am sure you 
will find very satisfactory. You need have no 


fear that either will cause hair to grow on the 


face unless you have a pronounced tendency 
that way. The plant-food formula as given 
on page 576 of the June Bazar would, I should 
judge, be an admirable one for palms. It is 


quoted as coming from the Geneva Experiment 
Station, so you have that authority. You might 
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make a test case with one palm, and if the re- 
sult were satisfactory give it a more general 
trial. Please note the correction of the formula, 
however, that we gave at the head of the House- 
mothers’ Department in the September issue. 

Mrs. B. G. S.—1 am very glad to hear that 
your club may take up as its winter work the 
formation of a playground association. It is 
certainly one of the most interesting movements 
of the day, and if your club does form such an 
organization, you will be among the pioneers 
of the work in the South, as I understand asso- 
ciations have been started in only two other 
Southern cities as yet. The first thing to do 
is to secure some unoccupied ground where a 
well-equipped playground may be established; 
then obtain one or two kindergarten teachers, 
a janitor, and the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment. and you have a condition and not a the- 
ory with which to confront the people of your 
city and gain their support and’ interest. The 
theory of the work is that children need some 
place to play, and that play properly supervised 
is an important element in education. Further, 
it gives employment to people who wish to be- 
come playground workers—supervisors or teach- 
ers—and is an interesting as well as remunera- 
tive work. All information in regard to what 
the Playground Association of America is doing, 
and the various reports which bear upon the 
subject, may be had from the field secretary, 
whose name and address I am sending you by 
mail. You will obtain material which will tell 
you how to organize, and what is necessary for 
your association to do in order to become a 
member of the national association, and give 
you a representative on the National Council. 
I wish you all success in the splendid work you 
have begun. 

Miss C.—-The most satisfactory way to become 
a skilled hair-dresser is to go into some two 
or three of the well-known and accredited hair- 
dressing establishments and learn the art there. 
The best places are quite willing to give young 
women such an opportunity. Have you read 
with care two admirable articles on this sub- 
ject which have appeared in the Bazar this last 
year? One, on “ The Care of the Hair” may be 
found in the June issue, and the other, “ Sym- 
metry and Character in Hair Dressing,” in the 
April issue. Both these articles will be of 
practical aid to you. If you later decide that 
you would prefer to go to some school and learn 
hair-dressing and shampooing in that way, the 
Bazar will be glad to give you the names of 
several schools. 

Miss E. W.—The book which will give you 
the information you are seeking in regard to 
the proper forms and usages for the bride and 
her attendants is Manners and Social Usages. 
It is published by Harper & Brothers, and could 
be sent you at once. The value of the book in 
giving minute directions for the wedding ar- 
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rangements, which include the duties of the 
maid of honor, bridesmaids, ushers, best man, 


suitable’ refreshments, and the way they should 
be served, cannot be overestimated. The eti- 
quette in the matter of invitations and an- 
nouncement-cards is also given, as well as the 
best usages for other social functions. A young 
housekeeper would always be glad to have it 
at hand. 

Miss E. W.—The proper width of the hem 
for cotton sheets is two and one-half or three 
inches, and two or two and one-half inches for 
the pillow-cases. Were the articles to be hem- 
stitched the width would be the same. You 
were unfortunate to get the sticky substance of 
the fly-paper on your table-linen, but you will 
easily remove it by using wood alcohol, or a 
cautious use of sapolio. Be careful not to rub 
the linen too hard, but try frequent washings 
with hot water and sapolio, and there will soon 
be no trace of the substance. 

Mrs. E. J. C.—You and your daughter are 
very wise not to cumber yourselves with much 
luggage on the rapid trip to Europe you mean 
to make. Your wardrobes seem very suitable, 
and I would suggest only one or two additions. 
Take either a light voile or silk for table d’héte 
dinners on the Continent, partly because you 
will*fee] more comfortable to be so dressed and 
partly because it will be a rest to you to change 
from your travelling gown. Your hats are just 
what they should be, and as to shoes, be sure 
and have an extra pair with you, and also slip- 


pers. Always change to these for the evening, 
as there is no one thing which rests one so 
much as to take off the shoes that have been 


worn all day, and wear light shoes or slippers 
through the evening. I would not advise heavy 
shoes for daytime wear; they tire the feet more 
than the medium weight. All the feeing is done 
at the end of the voyage, and as I see you say 
you read the letter in the August Bazar in re- 
gard to fees on the ships, you learned the proper 
amount for the different fees. In neither Ger- 
many nor Switzerland will you require pass- 
ports, but it is always well to remember that in 
ease of trouble of any kind, the person to apply 
to is the American Consul-General. Practically 
Turkey and Greece are the only European coun- 
tries where it is wise to have passports. 

Miss D. p—EW.—My advice to you would be 
to write to the superintendent of the three in- 
stitutions whose names I am sending you by 
mail, and ask them to kindly give you the de- 
tails of preparation necessary to do the work 
of caring for babies in a scientific way. Since 
you are so interested in children, another pos- 
sible occupation is that of kindergarten teacher. 
If you consider this at all, I shall be very glad 
to give you a list of admirable kindergarten 
training-schools. There is always a demand for 
kindergarten teachers, but I do not know wheth- 
er more than for the trained nurses for babies. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Mrs. M.—-You do not tell me whether you in- 
tend to have your party in the afternoon or in 
the evening, but I conclude that it will be in the 
evening. If you have a lawn, which I should 
judge you might have—why not have a ghost 
party there? Request all the guests to bring 
sheets and pillow-cases with them, and to appear 
dressed in these on the lawn. You could then 
have a ghostly Virginia reel, danced to music 
furnished by a few members of your club on 
combs—this sounds very uncanny. You could 
also have, in a corner, a table where a fortune- 
teller sits and prophesies as to the future of the 
different guests. After the Virginia reel let the 
guests follow up the different parts of a cobweb 
which you have ready prepared for them. 

If the party is indoors have a shadow party. 
Have a sheet drawn between two rooms across a 
large arch, divide the guests into two groups, 
and have part of them give shadow pictures on 
one side of the sheet for the others to guess both 
the subjects of the pictures and the names of 
those taking part in them on the other. ‘hese 
may be made very amusing. After they have 
wearied of this part of the entertainment let 
them exhibit eyes through holes in the sheet for 
others to recognize. They may try eyes, noses, 
and even ears—this will furnish a great deal of 
fun. Whether you have the party in the house 
or on the lawn, you might have a little vaude- 
ville performance in addition to these games, in 
which you must, of course, request some of the 
more clever members of the club to take part. 
Perhaps some can give a little clog dance, others 
may sing, others play on the banjo or guitar, 
others give monologues, ete. Possibly some of 
the boys will be capable of giving a clown per- 
tormance. 

The rooms, if you have it indoors, should be 
draped with yreen vines and trimmed with huge 
bunehes of daisies and ferns. For refreshments 
have: 

Chicken patties, or cold chicken in aspic jelly. 
Sandwiches (lettuce, caviare, pickle, and 
cheese rr 
Ices in flower forms. 

Little cakes. 

Fruit lemonade. 

E. K.—Since your entertainment is to be on 
the shore of a pond or lake with a large lawn at 
your command, why not have a Venetian festival? 
Trim the porch and the grounds with Japanese 
lanterns and have the rowboats trimmed in the 
same way. Quite a distance out on the lake have 
one or more floats or large boats trimmed very 
elaborately with the lanterns. In; them have 


bands of musicians, either a few who ean sing, 
some who can play the guitar. or both. There 
need not be many in each one if vou have more 
than one. Of course if there is more than one 
you will be able to get more money. Either sell 
tickets for the rowboats to go out to these floats 
or collect the money entirely by passing the hat 
in the characteristic Italian way. The Italians 
in Venice go out in their gondolas and gathe1 
around these floats. wandering from one to an 
other during the evening. Every little while a 
man goes around among the boats, climbing from 
one to another, or in a smal) gondola, and reaches 
all the listeners by means of a hat or a bag on 
the end of a long handle. If the singers and 
players are dressed in Italian costume it will add 
to the attraction and interest. These costumes 
may be copied very easily in cheap materials 
turkey-red cheese-cloth, ete. The colors must be 
bright, the skirts short, and the interesting head- 
dress must not be forgotten. 

In addition to this method of getting money 
you must have booths where different inexpensive 
things are sold. Quantities of cheap beads at 
one, amateur photographs at another, tiny plaster 
casts at another, ete. Have flower girls in 
Italian costume moving constantly among the 
people with their baskets of flowers, and some 
with tiny baskets of grapes—that is individual 
baskets—the grapes arranged on green leaves in 
an artistic way. 

Mrs. F. P.—If you wish to have a real English 
lawn party you will have it in the afternoon 
about tea-time. 

Tea will be served from attractively decorated 
tea-tables in different parts of the grounds or 
from one large table. In addition you will have 
English toasted muffins, thin toast, sandwiches, 
orange marmalade, lemonade, and little cakes, 
possibly some ices, but not necessarily. A strictly 
American addition will be fruit lemonade, but 
that is usually very acceptable on a summer after- 
noon. Iced tea is also an agreeable addition. 
You should have several pretty girls, daintily 
gowned, serve the tea, toast, ete. 

For amusements for the younger people in addi 
tion to the tennis and croquet which you suggest 
have dizbolo, archery, a bean-bag board with 
gavly covered bean-bags, a shuffleboard, ring-toss, 
some hoops wound with gay ribbons for a hoop 
rolling contest. ete. For the older women have 
some card-tables in shady corners, some checker- 
beards, ete. It will be very important to have 
several to assist you in forming little congenial 
groups for playing these games. Have daintily 
colored little paper fans for souvenirs. 
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The Champion 


Must have Clear Brains, Sound Sleep, Steady 





Nerves, and Healthy Digestion. 


POSTUM 


HELPS 





when coffee has weakened the heart and impaired the 
digestion. 


When boiled according to directions on pkg., Postum 
is a most palatable beverage. Definite results follow 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. 


or 
o 
*“*There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariudly accompanying cach letier with a plan. 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 


it is wholly impossible to 
The roughest plan is wort 

M. C.—I think you will be able to obtain 
character in your living-room with the paper you 
have by having colored inside curtains and har- 
monious upholstery materials. With your fawn 
paper I would have greenish-brown silk inner 
curtains, and cover the furniture with a velour 
or velvet in the same shade. With the rich colors 
in your rug, your room should be very beautiful. 
Have the green walls in the dining-room instead 
of in the living-room. Green Japanese grass- 
cloth or book linen would be very beautiful there. 
If your mahogany furniture is very simple and 
heavy, I see no reason why it should not go with 
the panelled walls. If you think the brown 
would not give character enough to your living- 
room, then have the contrasting color a dull 
olive green. Carry this out in the curtains and 
upholstery. 

Mrs. S. E. W.—Since your living-room is dark 
I suggest a self-toned buff paper for the wall, 
éeru net curtains next the glass, brown silk inner 
curtains, upholstery of brown linen velour or 
brown rep, and a self-toned or plain dark brown 
rug. “The piece of brown canvas I am sending 
will be appropriate for the couch cover. In the 
hall have either the same paper as that in the 
living-room, or a bronzy-green paper such as | 
enclose. With it have green rugs and green cur- 
tains, and a green stair carpet. With the blue 
and brown rug in the dining-room have a ligh: 
greenish-fawi paper, with blue and_= green 
printed linen inner curtains, and écru net next 
the glass; and old-blue upholstery. The bit of 
thin blue cotton’ material I am sending will be 
very pretty for the curtains, if you do not care 
for the blue and green. The gray walls and the 
old-rose furnishings will be lovely in the bed- 
room, 

To make the ceilings appear lower in any of 
the rooms, run the ceiling. color down on to the 
side wall, and have a picture-moulding betweén 
this and the side wall. In every case the ceiling 
color should be a light tint of the side-wall color. 
If you could have a landscape frieze in fawns and 


far more than many pages of description. 


browns, with a touch of old-blue, it would be 
lovely in the dining-room. 1 do not suggest 


old-blue for the entire wall because I am afraid 
it will make the room dark, since it has only one 
window and that toward the east. If the room is 
not inclined to be dark, a self-toned old-blue 
paper with a landscape frieze in shades of old- 
blue—one of the lovely boat friezes, for instance— 
would be charming used with the blue and green 
linen curtains, or with blue and brown linen 
curtains. Your plate-rail should be up ahout six 
feet six inches, or seven feet. Have plain old- 


ive asatisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The plans need not be well drawn 


blue draperies at both the arches out of the din- 
ing-room, with green on the other side in the 
arch toward the hall. Use the same material 
both for the boxes and for the curtains in your 
bedroom, anyway. If the design in the curtains 
is an inconspicuous one you will not find it tire- 
some to have the bed draperies of the same ma- 
terial, but if the design is rather large it will 
be better to have the bed draperies of white 
dimity or muslin. 

If I can help you any more in detail later I 
will be glad to do so. 

Mrs. E. R. K.—You do not say whether you 
are going to keep the gray and green tapestry 
paper in the hall. I hope that you are, because 
I think it must be beautiful. If you do keep this, 
have a plain or self-toned dark green rug, and 
together with écru net next the glass have inner 
curtains of plain dull green linen or silk. I am 
sending a sample of a good shade of green, but 
it will be necessary, of course, to select one that 
will harmonize with the paper. I am also sending 
a sample of changeable blue and green paper 
which will be very good in your hall if you decide 
to change. With it you can use either old-blue 
or green furnishings. 

The fawn-colored paper, the old-blue and brown 
furnishings, will, I think, harmonize best with 
the blue rug in your parlor. It will be abso- 
lutely necessary, if you wish to have an artistic 
room, to reduce your colors to two or, at the 
most, three. You should get rid of the red and 
the pink, anyway, if you carry out the scheme I 
suggest. If you do away with the reds and pinks 
in the upholstery, those in the rug will not be 
noticeable. Blue, tan, and brown, with a mere 
touch of green, are all the colors that are allow- 
able. In addition to the fawn paper I am sending 
a sample of green that would also be appropriate. 
You can use the same colors for the furnishings 
with this paper as with the fawn. It will then 
make a blue, green, and brown room instead of a 
blue and brown room. 

The self-toned buff paper will be appropriate 
for your dining-room, with brown curtains and a 
brown rug. The curtains may be of linen or silk. 
In both the dining-room and the parlor you should 
have curtains next the glass of écru net. All cur- 
tains, whether of net, or of silk or linen, should 
hang straight and should reach just below the 
sil]. I think that I have answered all your ques- 
tions, and will be very glad to answer more in 
detail later if you wish to write again. Radiators 
are frequently painted the same color as the wood- 
work or wall behind them. In this way they be- 
come very inconspicuous. , i 
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kinner'’s Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


If a dealer tries to substitute a satin for Skinner’s, 
saying that it is “the same thing”’ or “‘just as good,” 
insist upon Skinner's Guaranteed Satin, because 
Skinner’s Satin will wear two seasons—Guaran- 
teed. If it doesn’t, send the garment to any of 
our stores, and we will re-line it free of charge. 


Turn over the goods and look for the name, 
“SKINNER’S satin,” Woven in every inch of the 
selvage, otherwise the goods are not genuine. 


Skinner's Satin means Elegance, Durability and 
Satisfaction. 


“A STORY OF SILKS AND SATINS” 


If your dealer does not handle Skinner's Satin, write us for samples. 
We will also send you a handsome booklet, “A Story of Silks and 
Satins.” Address Dept. K, 107-109 Bleecker St., New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
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Sunday, September 20 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Eggs and mushrooms: whole-wheat 


muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Onion soup with cheese. 
Stuffed shoulder of veal: baked 


sweet-potato puff. 
peaches ;« cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced veal and potato salad ; 
cream-cheese balls; olives; coffee. 
Peach compote; cake. 


red peppers ; 
Frozen 


Monday, September 21 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Fried tomatoes on 
sauce ; pop-overs ; 
LUNCHEON 
Hashed veal on _ toast 
creamed potatoes ; olives ; 
Plums and cake. 

DINNER 

Clear soup with tapioca (veal 
bones). 


toast, cream 
coffee. 


rounds ; 
tea. 


Beefsteak; cauliflower; French- 
fried potatoes. 
Fruit jelly and cream. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, September 22 


BREAKFAST 
Boiled rice and peaches with 
cream. 

Bacon; baked potatoes; baking- 
powder biscuits; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Croquettes of steak with tomato 


sauce ; toast strips; tea. 
Cucumber and lettuce salad; olive 
sandwiches. 
DINNER 
Fricasseed chicken with boiled rice. 
String-bean salad; wafers. 
Deep plum tart. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, September 23 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and pears. 


rolls; coffee. 


Boiled eggs; French 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken on fried rice; 
potato cakes; tea. 
Fresh gingerbread and cream 
cheese. 
DINNER 
Chicken and tomato soup, 
Reef stew with shredded green 
peppers ; mashed sweet-potatoes ; 
corn. 
Peach shortcake and cream. 
; Coffee. 
Thursday, September 24 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Creamed finnan-haddie ; buttered 
toast: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed hard-boiled eggs on toast ; 
fried tomatoes; tea. 
Grapes. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


DINNER 
(beef stew) ; 
tomatoes scalloped; potato cro- 

quettes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Apple porcupine. 
Coffe 


and 


Meat pie corn 


offee. 


Friday, September 25 
BREAKFAST 
Pears. 
Parsley omelette ; creamed pota- 
toes; corn bread: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Saked stuffed tomatoes; lattice 
potatoes ; tea. 
Sugar cookies and grapes. 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup. 
Broiled bluefish; fried tomatoes; 


scalloped potatoes. 
Cocoanut custard. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, September 26 


BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Creamed bluefish on toast ; Graham 
puffs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish omelette; biscuits; tea. 
Baked apples stuffed with figs; 
cream ; cookies. 

DINNER 
Beef loaf with tomato sauce; 
baked cauliflower ; potatoes. 


Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
Peach tartlettes. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, September 27 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 

Poached eggs and bacon rolls; 
corn puffs: coffee. 
DINNER 
Baked ham: corn fritters; mashed 
sweet-potatoes. 

Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Caramel ice-cream in melon rings. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Sliced cold beef loaf; potato salad ; 
biscuits; coffee. 
Peaches and cream ; cake. 
Monday, September 28 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Dried smoked salmon, 
blueberry muffins ; 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese and potatoes, scalloped ; 
tea. 
Plums ; cake. 
DINNER 
Lima-bean soup. 
Barbecued ham slices: string- 
beans: mashed potatoes. 
Peach tapioca. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, September 29 


creamed ; 
coffee. 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and peaches. 
eggs on tomato toast; 
overs: coffee 


Boiled pop- 





By Jane 
Calhoun 


LUNCHEON 

Creamed minced ham ; 

toes; cocoa. 

Grapes and plums 

DINNER 

ple; baked 

potatoes. 

and cauliflower salad 
Apple pie. 

Coffee. 


diced pota 


Lamb pot corn; sweet 


Lettuce 


Wednesday, September 30 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 

Fried eggplant; toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes ; creamed 

tea. 
Plum tartiettes. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
Venison steak; potato 
string-beans; currant 
Orange pudding. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, October 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Plain omelette; creamed potatoes ; 
toast ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Hashed venison; French-fried 
tatoes; tea. 
Apple charlotte. 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Baked calf's liver; rice croquettes ; 
baked squash. 
Peach fritters, foamy sauce. 
Coffee. 


Lamb pease ; 


moulds ; 
jelly. 


po- 


Friday, October 2 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 


Corn fritters; cream toast; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon and mayonnaise on let- 
tuce: olives; sandwiches. 


Cocoa and gingerbread 
DINNER 
Fried cod steaks; baked tomatoes; 
potato puff 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Jellied prunes and cream. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, October 3 


BREAKFAST 
Hominy and cream. 
Bacon in baked potatoes: 
bread : coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Liver terrapin: fried hominy 
Chocolate and drop-cakes 
DINNER 
Cream of cucumber soup 
Hamburg steak, string-beans, diced 
balls around it 


corn 


carrots, potato 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Coffee: Brie cheese; crackers. 


Sunday, October 4 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
tolled eggs: toast; coffee 
Waffles and maple sugar. 
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Styles Are Greatly 
Changed 


In New York, Long Coat Suits are in vogue and Styles are 
Greatly C hanged. 

The “NATIONAL” Style Book is sent FREE for the 
coupon printed below. It shows all the radical changes in 
fashion, pictures all the new and desirable suits exactly as 
worn in New York this Fall. 

You can have any one of these suits, made to your order, 
out of your own choice of our 400 different mz uterials, 
Think of it! 

And all the risk of fitting you and of pleasing you in style, 
workmanship and materiak—ALL THIS RISK IS OURS. 
Wouldn’t you like at least to see these suits? Wouldn’t you 
like to see Samples of the materials? Fill in the coupon below 
right now and get your FREE copyof the “ NATIONAL” 
Style Book and 60 free Samples. 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Order $9750, $ 
New York Styles to 35 


Expressage Paid Style Book and Samples FREE 


LEARN WHAT NEW YORK IS WEARING—Mail us the coupon 
luw and pet the “ NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples sent F REE 
You will interested in seeing the new Long Coat Suits, the new 
Trimmed Skirts and other New Styles for Fall. And in addition this 
Style Book shows the following “ NATIONAL” ready-made goods at 
“NATIONAL” prices) EXPRESS CHARGES PAID. 


COATS SKIRTS HATS PETTICOATS UNDERWEAR 
WAISTS FURS DRESSES SWEATERS RAINCOATS 


These free Samples are a representative assortment from the largest 
stock of woolen materials in New York City, including all the imported 
and new novelty suitings and all desirable weaves and shades as worn in 
New York. The Samples and Style Book are free for the coupon if you 
send it back to-day. 


The “NATIONAL” Style 
Book and 60 Samples; 
Free for 
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DINNER 
Maryland chicken; corn fritters; 
spiced pears ; baked sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce and sliced tomato salad. 
Ginger sherbet; coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed chicken in chafing-dish ; 
sandwiches; olives; coffee. 
Whole peaches stewed in syrup; 
cake. 


Monday, October 5 


BREAKFAST 
Cracked wheat and cream. 
Frizzled dried beef; biscuits ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Farina croquettes and tomato 
sauce; tea. 
Grapes and cake. 
DINNER 
Chicken and rice soup. 
Chops; pease; baked sweet-pota- 
toes. 
Deep plum tart; coffee. 


Tuesday, October 6 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Fried panfish; creamed potatoes; 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked tomatoes; corn pan- 
eakes; tea. 
Fruit. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup. 

Breaded veal cutlet; Lima beans; 
creamed pease. 
Chocolate ‘cottage pudding. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, October 7 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal and peaches. 
Baked eggs; hashed brown pota- 
toes; whole-wheat muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans and brown bread; tea. 
Grapes. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Little melons. 

Cream of spinach soup. 
Roast leg of lamb, mint jelly; 
caramel sweet-potatoes ; baked 
cauliflower. 

Lettuce and sliced tomato salad. 
Péche Melba. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, October 8 


BREAKFAST 
Farina and cream. 
Toasted Boston brown bread and 
poached eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed corn on toast; biscuits; 


tea. 
Lettuce and egg salad. 
DINNER 
Lamb, sliced and reheated: baked 
potatoes; creamed cabbage. 
Watercress and cucumber salad. 
Peaches in lemon jelly. 
Coffee. 


Friday, October 9 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Fried scallops: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Codfish surprise; milk toast: tea. 
Apple sauce and gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cream of rice soup. 
Fried fish: creamed cabbage and 
cheese ; potatoes. 
3read pudding with marmalade. 
. Coffee. 


MENUS FOR A- MONTH 


Saturday, October 10 


BREAKFAST 
Omelette with tomato sauce; 
toast ; coffee. 
Fried farina cakes and maple 
syrup. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato salad; cream-cheese balls ; 
wafers. 
Baked custards; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Flank steak ; eggplant ; potatoes. 
Waldorf salad. 
Peach pie. 
© Coffee. 


Sunday, October 11 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal and fruit; cream. 
Creamed eggs: toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef; baked sweet-potatoes ; 
Lima beans. 

Lettuce and white-grape salad. 
Frozen peaches; cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Fried oysters and sauce tartare; 
sandwiches: coffee. 

Green - pepper shells filled with 
string-bean salad; cream-cheese 
balls. 

Preserved pears and cake. 


Monday, October 12 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Scrambled eggs in crusts; muffins ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni and tomato; cream 
toast: tea. 
Cake. 
DINNER 
Pot-roast (roast reheated) ; 
creamed carrots; baked 
sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Prune pudding. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, October 18 


BREAKFAST 
Corn flakes and cream. 
Panfish; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef croquettes with tomato 
sauce; lattice potatoes. 
Chocolate and cake. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with crofitons. 
Mutton chops; corn custard ; 
sweet-potato puff. 
Rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, October 15 
BREAKFAST 
Stewea kidneys ; creamed potatoes ; 
toast; coffee. 
Fresh currant bread. 
LUNCHEON 
Pea. and cheese salad; sand- 
wiches : olives. 
Plum tartlettes. 
DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup. 
Lamb stew in casserole; cauli- 
flower: potatoes. 
Deep peach tart; cream. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, October 15 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Broiled bacon; hashed brown po- 
tatoes; muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Cream of clam soup in cups. 
Baked oysters in individual dishes. 


Iried chicken ; stuffed tomatoes ; 
French-fried potatoes. 
Celery and nut salad. 
Peach surprise ; cakes. 

Coffee. 
DINNER 
Veal chops and tomato sauce; 
creamed carrots ; sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce and string-bean salad. 
Plums in lemon jelly and cream. 
Coffee. 


Friday, October 16 


BREAKFA 
Grapes. 

Scrambled: eggs and peppers; 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed salmon on toast ; tea. 
Fruit and cake. 
DINNER 
Ilalibut steak ;: creamed cabbage ; 
potatoes. 

Lettuce and tomato salad 
Kice and stewed pears with 
whipped cream. 

Coffee. 





Saturday, October 17 
BREAKFAST 
Creamed halibut; lattice potatoes ; 
toasted shredded wheat; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters; tea. 
Stuffed tomato salad; wafers and 
cheese. 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
Flank steak surrounded with 
minced vegetables; rice cro 
quettes; spiced prunes. 
Tapioca and fruit pudding 
Coffee. 


Sunday, October 18 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and sliced peaches with 
cream. 
Poached eggs: muffins: coffee 
DINNER 
Baked leg of lamb: sweet-pota 
toes; corn custard. 
Lettuce, tomato, and cucumber 
salad. 
Melons filled with ice-cream. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Hard-boiled egg and mayonnaise 
salad; sandwiches: olives: coffee. 
Peaches and cream; cake 


Vonday, October 19 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Minced clams on toast; corn 
bread ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish omelette; tea 
Fruit and cake. 
DINNER 
Slices of lamb, reheated; baked 
potatoes ; fried eggplant 
Lettuce and cauliflower salad. 
Grapes and pears. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, October 20 


BREAKFAST 
Peaches. 
Codfish puff: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Browned hash of lamb; creamed 
potatoes; tea. 
Plums. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Chops; creamed pease ; sweet- 
potatoes. 
Apricot tart and cream. 
Coffee. 
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All Six Are Free 


These are the famous Lily Butter-Spreaders 
now seen displayed in the finest jewelry stores. 
They are the rage of today. The most popular 
piece of silverware now on the market. 
The price, if you buy them, is $3.00 or more 
for the six. 
The only mark on them is ‘‘Wm. Rogers & 
Son AA’’—the mark of the Rogers Extra Plate. 
We are going to supply to our customers—for a 
little time—six of these Spreaders free. 


Our offer is this: 


Send us the top from a jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. Else send the paper certificate under 
the top. 

Send with it ten cents to pay the cost of car- 
riage and packing. We will then send you one 
of these butter-spreaders. 

Send us more of the tops as you get them, 
and send 10 cents with each to pay the cost of 
carriage and,packing. We willsend one spreader 
for each top until you get the six. 

Thus this beautiful set— 
the very fad of the day— 
costs you only our carriage. 


That means that we re- 


Add it to gravies— 
both for flavor and color. 

Add it to left-overs. 
Note how appetizing, 
how delicious it makes 
them. See howit enables 
you to utilize things that 
now go to waste. 

Any meat dish that 
lacks flavor always calls 
for extract of beef. 

When you use six jars 
you will use a hundred. 
You can’t get along with- 
out it. 


Another reason is this: 





We want you to know 
the difference between 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and others. 

Armour’s goes four 
times as far, because it has four times the flavor 
and four times the strength. 





armours The directions are al- 


ways, ‘‘Use one-fourth as 


It is rich and economical. 


and packing cost—60 cents xXx T 4 « much.”’ 
for the six. E RAC Armour’sis concentrated. 
oF 


turn to you—for a little time 
—more than you pay for the 
Extract of Beef. 


One reason is this: 


We want you to learn 
/ the hundred uses that 
every home has fora real 
extract of beef. 

Not merely for beef 
tea—not asa sick room 
food. That is the least 
of its uses. 

We want you to know 
what the Germans know 
—what the French know 
about it. This is one of 
the secrets of their fame 
as good cooks. 

We ask you to use it in 
soups. Note what a dif- 
ference it makes, 





BEEF 


It gives one a new idea of 
extract of beef. We want 
you to prove these facts. 

There are two ways to tell you the worth of 
this Extract of Beef. 

One is to supply you a few jars free. But that 
would cheapen the extract. 

The other is to give you back —for a little 
time—more than you pay for the extract. That 
is what we offer to do. 

Then you will havea silver set that will remain 
in your home for a lifetime. 

And then you will know what Armour’s Extract 
of Beef means. And that knowledge, in the years 
to come, will better a thousand dishes. 

Order one jar now—from your druggist or 
grocer. Send us the.top or certificate with ten 
cents, Then judge by the spreader we send if 
you want the rest. 

Send it today to Armour & Company, Chicago 
Department J. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
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Corn custard.—Scrape the corn from six ears; 
beat light three eggs; add a cup of rich milk 
to the corn, then add seasoning of salt and 
Cayenne pepper and put the eggs in lightly; bake 
in a deep buttered dish in a pan of water in the 
oven till a knife-blade put into the custard 
comhes out dry. Serve at once. 

Farina balls —Boil some farina; salt and set 
aside to grow cold; shape with the hands into 
round balls; roll in flour and fry in deep fat. 
Or, beat an egg into the farina if you prefer, and 
add a little sugar. 

Onion soup.—Make a clear strong stock as 
usual with meat, bones, and vegetables; clear 
and strain; have ready some very thin strips of 
onion, about half a cup to a quart of soup; put 
these in to simmer till they are transparent. 
Cut some round pieces of bread; cover each one 
with grated cheese and sprinkle with Cayenne; 
lay one in each soup-plate and pour on the soup, 
so hot that the cheese will melt on the bread. 

Stuffed ved peppers.—Take large red garden 
peppers and cut in two sidewise; remove all the 
seeds and scrape clean; make soft white bread- 
crumb stuffing, browning it in the frying-pan, 
and moisten with rich cream; season with salt 
and a little onion; fill the halved peppers and 
brown in the oven. 

Chicken on fried rice—Pick up any cooked 
chicken in even bits and cream them or wet with 
chicken stock. Boil some rice and salt it; press 
down firmly into a bread pan and let it grow 
cold; cut into slices, dip each one into flour and 
fry golden brown; cover with the chicken. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


RECIPES FOR THE 





MONTH’S MENUS 


Baked peach pudding.—Select ripe peaches of 
even size, not too large; make the usual rule 
for cottage pudding and beat till it is very light; 
put the peaches into a deep baking-dish, leaving 
them~whole, but pared, or cutting in halves; 
sweeten well; pour the batter on top and bake 
in the oven in a pan of hot water till the crust 
is a good brown; serve with cream or foamy 
sauce. 

ipples stuffed with figs—Pare some large 
apples and core them; fill the centres with 
chopped figs; cover with sugar, put into a deep 
baking-dish, and add a little water; bake, basting 
well from time to time; serve cold with cream. 

Eqgs on tomato toast.—Stew down some toma 
toes, adding shredded green peppers and a little 
onion, salt, and pepper. When smooth spread 
on buttered toast; put some eggs into boiling 
water and time them; at four minutes take them 
up and peel without breaking; lay one on each 
piece of toast and serve at once. 

Plums or peaches in lemon jelly.—Stew the 
plums till tender; pare and slice the peaches; 
sweeten well and fill a mould; pour in lemon 
jelly to set them; put on ice and turn out; serve 
with cream. 

Péche melba.—Make a rich vanilla ice-cream ; 
cut large peaches in halves; stand each one on 
a round of sponge-cake and heap with the cream; 
cover with any rich fruit juice, such as pine- 
apple; or half fill the cavities of the peaches 
with cut-up fresh pineapple and ,bits of pre- 
served cherries, and put the ice-cream on top with 
bits of cherry. 





CULINARY 


G. H. H.—The following punches require no 
cooking : 

Mint punch—Make a very strong lemonade 
and sweeten to taste. Into two quarts of this 
slice eight lemons—unpeeled. Put a lump of ice 
into a punch-bowl, lay a bunch of mint over and 
around it, pour the lemonade upon this, and 
then add three bottles of imported ginger ale. 
Stir and serve very cold. 

Tea punch.— Upon eight teaspoonfuls of 
Ceylon tea pour two quarts of freshly boiled 
water; after fifteen minutes strain and add a 
cup of granulated sugar, or enough to make 
very sweet. Set aside until cold, then add two 
lemons, sliced very thin, a sliced orange, six 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Pour all upon a 
large lump of ice, thrust a huge bunch of fresh 
mint into the bowl, and add two quarts of 
Apollinaris water. Serve in glasses filled with 
crushed ice. 

Fruit punch—Hull a cup of strawberries, 
peel and slice two bananas; peel and slice, thin, 
one small cucumber; cut into small cubes two 
or three slices of ripe pineapple. Mix these 
fruits together. Place in the punch-bowl a large 
lump of ice, put the fruit on this, and sprinkle 
liberally with sugar enough to make the whole 
punch of the desired sweetness. More sugar 


may be added later if desired. Pour upon the 
ice two quarts of charged water or a strong. 
good lemonade. Stir well, and set aside for at 
least a half-hour before using. The melting ice 
will weaken it somewhat. 

Fruit punch.—Peel and slice, thin, six lemons 
and eight oranges; hull a cup of strawberries— 
or more if liked; eut into dice enough pineapple 
to make a generous cupful; seed a cupful of 
white grapes; peel and slice two bananas. Mix 
the fruit together, adding a cup and a half of 
maraschino cherries. Stir in two cups of cold 
water in which has been dissolved a heaping 
cup of sugar. Put this mixture into the punch 
bowl, add ice in abundance, then two quarts of 
Apollinaris water. Serve very cold. Preserved 
strawberries will do when fresh ones are not 
in season. 

Mrs. J. T.—We gladly give the recipe for which 
you ask: 

Canned corn and tomatoes.—Boil the corn til! 
tender, then while hot cut from the cob with 
a sharp knife. To every dozen ears of corn 
allow a dozen tomatoes, peeled, and chopped 
small. Mix these with the corn, salt to taste, 
and turn into a porcelain-lined kettle. Boil hard 
for two minutes, then pour into heated quart 
jars and seal immediately. 
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HE Oriental’s love of the beau- 

tiful is well shown in the silks 
which the Onental woman wears 
and has wom for hundreds of years. 


“THESE silks are what we in 
America know as Rough Silks. 
They have been taken up by the 


American and Continental women 
and have been used for many dress 
purposes for several years. This Fall 
they will be more popularthan ever. 


Queen of all Rough Silks is 


LavTossa Silk 


[2j The bestvalue you can obtain inthis beautiful 
K weave. 27 inches wide, $1.25 a yard. The 



































selvage is marked “La Tossa, a Suskana 
Wy —s- Silk.” This is your guarantee of the genuine. 


White today for our new booklet on Suskana Silks. It will 
furnish you with a full line of samples and give you a great 
many valuable hints regarding the texture of silk and how 
to know and buy the best quality silks at a given price. 
This book is free and it will pay you to send for it. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 
75 Greene Street New York City 
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Nore.—-When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
° } eS 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


postage stamps, postal note, or check 


are the most striking features of the new 
fall tailored suits. The design of Pattern 

No. 711 follows strictly all of these features. 
The manner in which the back 


Seth lines, long coats, and tight sleeves 


is cut simplifies the work 
for the home dressmaker, as 
the seams of such a pattern, 
especially when cut accord- 
ing to individual measure- 
ments,*fit with little trouble. 

The neck and edge of the 
coat are finished with braid, 
thus avoiding the difficult 
task of making collar and 
lapels. The skirt also is 
cut on simple lines, circular, 
with overlapping corners at 
both front and back seams, 
and trimmed with braid at 
the edge. 

The newest and smartest 
materials for street suits 
are rough serges, homespuns, 
and cheviots. Broadcloths 
have had their day; they 
are used now almost entire- 
ly for reception dresses. 
Many of the cheviots have 
silk braid effects woven in 
them. Herring-bone serge in 
blue, mole-skin gray, and 
brown will be the material 
most worn for every-day use. 

Buttons will be used a 
great deal as trimming with 
the silk braid. On this suit, 
for variety, braid-covered 
buttons may be preferred 
with the braid binding, or 
cloth-covered ones and a 
stitched edge to the coat 
and skirt. This effect may 
be improved by loops of 
cloth, simulating button- 
holes, sewed beside the but- 
tons. The loops may be 
made either of tubular braid 
or cloth sewed over a thick 
piping cord. 

To do the latter sew quar- 
ter-inch tucks in the mate- 
rial or in silk of the same 
color, run the piping cord 
through with a bodkin, and 
eut close to the stitching 
along the tuck. This will 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page 


Remittances must be made in form of 


leave a covered cord which may be twisted and 
cut into any shape or length desired. 

To make this suit will require for both coat 
and skirt twelve and a half yards of twenty- 


of the coat  seven-inch-wide material, or seven and a half 





SIMPLE CLOTH STREET SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 711 


Sizes, 32, 31, 36 38. 40, and 42 inches bust 


measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 


yards forty-eight inches wide. 
For the jacket alone, two 
and a half yards of forty- 
eight-inch-wide material, or 
four and a half yards of 
twenty-seven-inch cloth, will 
be needed. 

For the skirt without the 
jacket, five yards of forty- 
eight-inch width, or eight 
yards twenty-seven inches 
wide, will be required. If 
braid is used as trimming, 
eight yards will be needed 
for the coat, and seven for 
the skirt. A silk braid two 
inches wide will make the 
prettiest finish. This may be 
had for 35 cents a yard, 
making an additional cost of 
$5.35° to the suit. If braid 
is not thought necessary, 
rows of stitching will make 
as good a finish, and a more 
economical suit. 

The whole suit with braid, 
buttons, and findings can 
easily be made under $20. 
Without the braid it will 
cost less than $15. 

A good cheviot or serge, 
forty-eight inches wide, of 
which seven and a half yards 
will be required, will cost 
$9.38. The twenty-seven- 
inch width, at 70 cents a 
yard, would come to $8.75, 
requiring twelve and a half 
yards. Add to this fifteen 
yards of braid, at 35 cents, 
and the total will be the cost 
of the suit without lining, 
findings, or buttons. The 
cost of these would be moder- 
ate, and would make the 
total less than $20 with care 
and choice in buying. As 
this is a practical, every-day 
suit, a good wearing color is 
best to choose; a gray or 
brown mixture is extremely 
serviceable. 
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——Curtains and Draperies—— 





HEN it’s house-cleaning time or 
when you think some of your 
curtains or draperies look a little old, 
a little faded or a little worn, remember 
the fairy-like transformation that 
Diamond Dyes can make. 
Read Mrs. Wilkinson's experience: 


‘*When we furnished our house two 
years ago, I bought old-rose draperies 
for between the doors, and old-rose 
silk sash curtains for the library and 
dining-room windows. They were 
very pretty, but began fading within a 
few months. ‘This spring they really 
looked so bad that I thought I would 
have to get new ones. Then I thought 
of Diamond Dyes and decided to try 
dyeing them all a dark green. My 
husband laughed at me, but when they 








were finished he said they were a 
good deal prettier than the old-rose 
and so much more restful.” 


Mrs. A. M. Wilkinson, 
Philadelphia 


Remnants Made Beautiful with Diamond Dyes 


Haven't you sometimes had a few yards left over after making adress? Haven't you sometimes 
seen an unusual bargain in a silk or other remnant that you could use if it was a color you liked? 

That is a time to remember Diamond Dyes. 

You can transform a remnant to almost any beautiful shade you may desire. 

It is the same way with remnants of ribbons or the old faded or spotted ribbons. Diamond 
Dyes will make them new again. 

There is hardly a thing that you have used for clothes that cannot be made bright and new 
again with wonderful Diamond Dyes. 


Don’t be Fooled by a Substitute 


Some dealers will try to tell you a *‘ pretty story’ about some ‘‘just-as-good"” dye. They know 
better, so do you, and so do the millions of women who have used Diamond Dyes. So don’t be fooled. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 
Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always give perfect results. You must be sure that you get the rea/ 
Diamond Dyes and the sind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

‘ware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye claim that 
their imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“all fabrics”) egua//y well. This claim is false, because 
no dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other axima/ fibres can be used as successfully 
for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetad/e fibres. ‘or this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted for 
Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye 
slowly. 

“ Mixed Goods,” also known as “ Union Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For 
this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us 

New Diamond Dye Annual Free whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the New Diamond 
Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT 











Diamond Dyes are the Standard PacKage Dyes. Every Imitation Proves It. 
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PRACTICAL AUTUMN PATTERNS 


INCE it has become so wide-spread a cus- 
S tom for girls to wear the regulation “ mid- 

dy” suit for school that many of the best 
boarding-schools require it as a uniform for 
class hours, the dress is an essential part of a 
young girl’s wardrobe. These suits, when made 
by tailors who have been trained in navy-yard 
work, are expensive and beyond the reach of 
many girls. But the style is a pretty one, the 
sailor suits are becoming and extremely com- 
fortable, and not difficult to make with a good 
pattern. 

Considerable variety is possible in the combi 
nations of color and materials. The blue serge 
is the usual school dress, with collar and cuffs 
of lighter blue banded with the dark, of the 
same dark blue banded with red or white, or of 
white banded with red or blue. The three bands 








““ MIDDY ” SUIT. 

Cut Paper Pattern No 714. 

Sizes, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Price, 35 cents 


GIRL’S REGULATION 





Ayose 


TRAVELLING OR MOTORING COAT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 706. 
Sizes, sma!'l, medium, and large 
Price, 25 cents 


on the right sleeve and the one on the left match 
the other trimmings in color. Then, again, the 
body of the dress may be of white serge or 
white duck with blue or red trimmings, or of 
khaki or denim for rough summer wear. 

The shield is adjustable, so that the blouse 
may be worn without it, and it may have a 
little straight collar or (the more usual way of 
finishing it) it may be simply ended at the 
throat line like a real sailor’s blouse. The an- 
chors and eagles can be bought, ready to ap- 
pliqué, at the department stores. 

The new travelling or auto cloak has yoke 
and front in one piece, and also a similar panel 
at the back. The material may be all of one 
kind or of two effects. The sleeves are loose 
and comfortable, but gathered into a cuff for 
warmth, 
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The ey Lace Jy, Front” 
The Line of Beauty and Health 


fff ADAM, is your figure as — as Nature intended it to be? 
Uff Hogarth, the great glish 































/ artist, says, the spinal column of 
}} a perfectly formed woman is the most beau- 
/// tiful line in art. 
HH} /) In many women this charm is en- 
||| tirely concealed, because of improperly 
i || shaped corsets made on a plan directly 
||| Opposite to the demands of natural beauty 
(il | and health. 
HH | The Gossard is the one corset which 
NI | follows Nature’s lines. It laces in front. 
\ Its closed or habit back and graceful side 
| and frontlines give that smooth and beau- 
\\\\\\\ tifully modeled effect that means so much to 
\\\\\\\\ the perfectly gowned woman. 
Wa It gently molds the figure into the long, 
\ curving,slender,graceful outlines of youth. 
\ It properly supports the spine, re- 
duces the abdomen and hips, re- 
leases the lungs for deep, easy 
\ breathing, and allows the vital 
\\ organs free action. It is the 
M\ corset for the out-of-doors 
OY girl and the athletic girl, 
\ WN because of its splen- 
SS _ did pliancy and sup- 
XK "port: but, above all, 
S SX. it is the corset of 
SS fashion for the most 
exacting dress 


| 








HERE is a model in Gossard Corsets which exactly meets your figure’s re 
quirements. 


Find it, and you’ll realize that you can soon wear a size smaller in the 
Gossard than in any other corset. 


Gossard Corsets are for sale throughout the country by thestore which ranks 


first in class, where an expert Gossard fitter will invariably be found, and by the 
best dressmakers. 


Write for the name of the Gossard agent in the city nearest you, anda 


free copy of our charming storiette, “The Countess and the Corset,” by a well 
known author. 


The H. W. Gossard Company 


Importers, Manufacturers, Retailers; Station D-10, Steinway Hall, Chicago 
Factories: Belvidere, Ill. Dixon, Jil. Elkhart, Ind. 


For sale in New York by James McCutcheon & Co., 345 Fifth Avenue; Olmstead Corset Co., 44 W. 22nd Street 
For sale in Brooklyn by Abraham & Straus 
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THE NEW SLEEVES AND A SIMPLE EVENING CAPE 


HE new sleeves for au- 

tumn dresses and coats 

have many peculiarities ; 
and, while the severe tailored 
suits will have the same old 
coat sleeve in rather smaller 
size than last year, the faney 
suits and gowns have usually 
some novel sleeve. Sleeve No. 
715 can be used with the ordi 
nary tight armhole. No. 716 
must have an armhole cut es 
pecially for it. No. 717 is the 
most popular mousquetaire 
sleeve, which may be set into 
any gown with a close-fitting 
armhole, and which may be 
used to transform any last sea- 
son’s gown into an up-to-date 
one. No. 718 may be set into 
an old waist, also, but first the 
waist must have some sort of 
wide plastron or bretelle effect 
to make a long, low shoulder. 
The undersleeve may be full 
length, or only show as a half 
sleeve below the other. 

Sleeve No. 716, while it looks 
elaborate in cut, is not at all 
difficult to put together. The 
coat in which it is to be used 
should be cut low on the shoul- 
der and slightly square at the 
lower edge of the armhole. The 
buttons and simulated button- 
holes are of cloth to match the 
coat, as are the pipings at the 
edges. 

Sleeve No. 717 has a lining, 
to which the full outside part 
is tacked. 


One size only 











EVENING CAPE. 





No. 713. 


Price. 15 cents 


The simple evening cape il- 
lustrated as No. 713 is the kind 
that most young girls and 
many older women are using 
and will use this winter. For 
a college girl it is almost in- 
dispensable. It may be made 
of broadcloth or eider-down 
flannel, and with or without 
lining. It is inexpensive and 
convenient. 

The hood on the cloak is not 
a novelty exactly, but its use 
this season, as illustrated and 
described in this number on 
page 961, is a decided novelty. 
For motoring, sleighing, and 
for general evening use these 
hoods are to be fashionable. 
There is enough fulness to come 
well up over and entirely pro- 
tect the head, and, to keep the 
hood from clinging too close to 
the face and feeling heavy, a 
whalebone may be slipped into 
a ribbon casing under the gath- 
ers. 

For an evening cloak, for 
those who prefer it to a cape, 
pattern No. 548 is a good model. 
It has full sleeves gathered into 
a fitted cuff, which is the most 
comfortable arrangement for 
motoring or evening. Its long, 
straight lines are particularly 
effective and becoming to the 
average woman. 

The hood should be lined 
with silk even when the cape 
itself is not lined, as it is much 
more noticeable. 

















Size 


716. 


, medium, and large 


NO.” 


717. 


Price, 10 cerfts each 
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rOR five generations 
*¥) the CRANEs OF Dat- 
TON have made the 
BE cS” | best writing papers. 

PZAE\D | The styles have 
changed with changing seasons, but 
the quality, never. 

The secret of the excellence of 
the CRANE papers is the painstaking 
care exercised in their manufacture. 

The purest water in the world 
is used, the most skilled and careful 
workmen obtainable are employed 
and the highest degree of cleanli- 
ness is maintained. 

Foremost in popularity among 
the Crane Writing Papers is 
CraANE’s Linen Lawn, a paper well 
deserving of the position it has 
attained on account of its splendid 
quality, perfect finish and inim- 
itable style. 

Crane’s Writing Papers andCards may 
be had in many sizes, colors and finishes 
(including papers and cards with mourning 


borders) at all stores where the better sort 
of stationery is sold. 











ORE Highland 
Linen Paper has 
been sold thanof any 
otherwriting paper. 
Seven attractive . 
shades, all the correct sizes of sheets 
and envelopes, and a surface that 
is a luxury to write upon, together 
with its popular price, are some of 
the qualifications that have made 
it so much in demand. 














d s 





HE correct use of a 
personal card avails 
nothing if the card 
itself is not correct. 
CrANE’s Calling 
Cards have been used so long by 
people who know, that it would 
have been discovered long ago if 
they were not correct. 

















EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


dren are most useful just now. The small 

boy’s suit is one that can be miade up in 
any material, for kindergarten, play, or dress oc- 
casions, according to the fabric chosen. For play 
suits the heavy linen furniture crash, galatea, 
and khaki are appropriate, or, for very cold 
weather, serge or flannel. Little knickerbockers 
are ineluded in the pattern, as all little boys 
wear them now under their Russian suits. The 
suit fastens up under the pleats at the side. 
The neck trimming, cuff, and belt are usually 
made of a contrasting material. The little star 


Pvaren three simple little garments for chil- 





LITTLE BOY'S SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 710. 
Sizes, 2, 3, and 4 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


in the point at the neck may be omitted if it 
is thought too much trouble to embroider it. A 
pretty effect, when the little suit is made of 
a dark material, is to use white or a light color 
duck inside this neck trimming. It is more 
becoming near the child’s face. 

The girl’s school coat is one which follows in 
its lines the style of women’s coats. The con- 
trasting line of the stripe in the material, cut 
partly straight and partly bias, is a marked 
feature of the fashion, even for small children. 
A striped tweed, a herring-bone weave, or any 
other material of that kind may be used, or a 
plain cloth if preferred. 

The little collar and cuffs of velvet give a 
pretty contrast to the plain material of the coat. 
A soft silk tie of a color to niatch the collar is 
used to close the coat at the neck. The buttons 
may be made a decorative feature of the eoat, 
too.’ They may be of velvet or metal. 





gyms 


GIRL’S SCHOOL COAT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 712 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 

Price, 25 cents. 


The third pattern, for a small girl, is the sim- 
plest of frocks for school wear, or the pattern 
may be used with light material and pretty trim- 
mings, and a dancing-school or party frock made 
by it. For school or play-time a serge, plaid 
wool, or flannel is serviceable, with shield, cuffs, 
and belt of duck, piqué, or velvet. In the pretty 
checks and plaids which come in so many differ- 
ent combinations of color this frock will be very 
effective. The shoulder-strap may be of black 
Hereules braid or of velvet when this is used 
for cuffs, belt, and shield. 


For a party frock a light cashmere or Shan 
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LITTLE GIRL’S SCHOOL FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 709. 
Sizes, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


tung silk is a good choice. A shield and cuffs 
of lawn and lace give a dainty finish, with a 
white silk or colored ribbon belt, and a broad 
collar of embroidered lawn turning back from 
the shield adds a charming touch. © In these 
little dainty hand finishings is shown the dif- 
ference between the shop-made and the carefully 
home-made frock. Even for small children the 
extra work is worth while. A pretty little lawn 
pinafore with feather-stitched hem keeps the 
small girl’s dress clean, and wears a long time. 
A good pattern for such a pinafore is No. 571, 
price 10 cents. It is so made that it may be 
laid flat for ironing. A band of pale blue or 
pink lawn may be used as a finish at the hem 
if color is preferred. 

Silk and velvet bonnets will be much worn by 
little girls this winter. A good pattern for 
these is No. 604, price 10 cents. It has the 
high full crown and the shirred front. 
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The Women—tThere are several good reasons why it is the most popu- 
lar dessert with them. In the first place it can be made in a minute. 
It can be served plain or made into the more or less elaborate forms seen on 
the tables of ‘‘demonstrators’’ in the big stores and described in the Jell-O 
Recipe Book ; and the ease and economy with which the nicest of these can be 
made and the beauty of the finished dish, give the work a peculiar charm that 
every woman recognizes and enjoys. 


Jeno 


desserts is one of the delights of cookery. They are delicious always, whatever 
the form of preparation ; they are wholesome and healthful; they are economi- 
cal—and the whole family hails their appearance with delight. 

Above all else as a source of satisfaction to the busy and tired 
woman is the recompense that comes with the knowledge that her 
work is appreciated. 

Full information regarding the preparation of JELL-O for 
the table and a large number of recipes are given in the 
New Illustrated Recipe Book, which will be sent on request. 

JELL-O is prepared in 7 choice flavors. 

It is clean and pure, is approved by pure food commis- 
sioners, and is sold by all good grocers. 

10 cents a package. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
OUR’ COLOR FASHION PLATES 


resentative of the trend of tailored effects 

this season than the Robespierre costume 
which, reproduced in color,.forms the frontispiece 
to this number of the Bazar. As a contrast to 
the draped Tanagra dresses, and to the elaborate 
if very lovely shadow gowns, it is the acme of 
elegant simplicity and quiet picturesqueness. 
This is an important feature in this season of 
unprecedented richness and variety of garnitures 
and dress forms. Braids, embroideries, encrusted 
laces, chenilles, jets, fringes, literally cover the 
surface of the extreme waists and sleeves, while 
even in the same gown skirts appear that are so 
scanty as to suggest “ skimpiness.” Many of the 
early Directoire skirts had seamed backs which 
looked as if the material had given out in the 
cutting, and as if actual “ management ” had been 
necessary to piece them out. These, however, 
were so ugly that they have been put aside in 
favor of the seamless back form, which hangs 
far more gracefully. 

The gown illustrated in the frontispiece has a 
three-piece skirt, consisting of an unseamed back 
gore and two unequal side gores. In one of 
these the front portion is included. A separate 
cloth panel is introduced where the skirt opens. 
The gore seams occur in a line with the under- 
arm seam of the waist portion. This, too, has a 
single-piece back. Note the high, turned-over 
collar of the jacket. It exactly reproduces the 
collars worn by the beaux of 1795, who also 
wore “chokers” and fichus, like those shown in 
the illustration. In addition, the wide revers 
were often partially covered by inner ones of 
brightly patterned silks or brocades. 

In reviving the Consulate fashions.for women’s 
garments of to-day, the tendency is to keep to one 
color, and to employ only the softest of fabrics 
for them. Satin cloth of a green tint is the 
material out of which this gown is fashioned. It 
is a very fine fabrie and hangs faultlessly. 
This is a new dress material, similar to, but 
much thinner than, the wool-back satins which 
are the newest coatings. Note the arrangement 
of the fringed sash, and the narrow cuff which 
finishes the close coat-sleeve; also, the silk- 
covered, square buttons. The fichus and similar 
encolures are now a necessary part of the rich 
tailor costume. Accordingly, the tailor himself 
provides them. The Robespierre gown under de- 
scription is made over a lining of soft satin 
which sheathes the body to the knees, and ends 
there in a sun-pleated chiffon ruffle that falls to 
the heel or just above it, and is there finished 
with a thick ruching. 

The second color plate represents a shell-pink 
liberty-satin evening gown. As a type gown it 
is worthy of a description in detail. The upper 
portion of the waist and the sleeves are formed 
of stretched guipure, outlined with tiny pink 
roses. Observe the buckle that retains the sash 


Presents could be chosen which is more rep- 


and corsage drapery in place. It is covered with 
satin. The long panache that dresses the coif- 
fure is equally a novelty of the season. Four- 
fifths of the evening hair arrangements include 
these drooping plumes, which come in every pos- 
sible shade. The use of tiny roses on this corsage 
is strictly in keeping with the classic dress. 
Long festoons of such roses appear in the old 
prints of the period of the Consulate from which 
to-day’s fashions are being developed. In some 
instances in the new models such roses are car- 
ried down the front and around the hem; or 
they outline the peplum portion of the Tanagra 
dress. 

In the tea-gown which is shown in the picture 
opposite page 950, the chenille repoussée em- 
broidery, a very new fancy, is a feature. You 
will see the raised motifs in the picture. Ob- 
serve, too, the thick crépe ribbon fringe which 
vies with the silk-stranded fringe just now in the 
evening-dress effects. The draped fringe here is 
especially rich. This, the blue satin bands on 
the sleeves and around the neck, and the satin 
belt enriched with fancy stones, are all indi- 
vidual items of the present season’s invention. 
Grouped in this artistic manner they make a 
particularly charming ensemble. The new blue, 
called the Saxe blue, is used here. It is beauti- 
ful in silk muslins, metéores, crépes, and chenille. 

There is a fourth plate in colors (it faces page 
966), which pictures an afternoon gown in crépe 
de Chine. The cré@pe bodice is simply soutached 
and trimmed with narrow bands of satin and 
the characteristic sash. The feature of this dress 
is the soutached net of which the chemisette and 
sleeves are made. Whole dresses are being made 
of net treated in this way and of soutached 
Cluny, which is even newer. The latest fashion 
in fancy encolures (a single word which describes 
all sorts of neck coverings) is the low-necked, 
finely pleated tulle chemisettes and sleeves. The 
neck is only low because it has no collar. It 
ends just where the collar ordinarily is attached, 
and is finished with a close tufty little ruching 
or a row of thick lace motifs. Again, the 
chemisette is likely to be in net, very coarse in 
mesh and embroidered in color in coarse végétale 
motifs, with a metal thread running through. 

These are the late points in neck-finishing for 
the indoor dress, for afternoon dress, for the 
bridal dress, or for the dinner gown of the 
débutante. There is also a novel finish for the 
top of the high lace collar. It consists of an 
inch-wide puff of finest mousseline or batiste, 
which is gathered on to the top edge of the 
regular collar. Through a tiny casing at the 
upper edge of the puff a fine silk cord or an in- 
finitesimal ribbon is run, which ties the puff in 
the back. The effect, perhaps, can best be de- 
scribed by likening the little puff to the top of a 
tucker; or, as the Parisians now call it, of an 
intérieur. 
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| What Will You Give toBe Well 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that Ihave To Have G : 
been able to bring health and strength to 30,000 ood Figure, 
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women in the past six years. Just think! this + 
means a whole city. It is to my thorough study of Vibrant Health, 
anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my ? 
12 years’ personal experience before I began my in- Rested Nerves ° 


structions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. It would do your heart good 
to read the reports from my pupils—and I have done all this by simply studying Nature’s 
laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital organs or nerve centers 
are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to be 
perfectly, gloriously well, with that 
sweet, personal loveliness, which 
health and a wholesome, graceful 
body gives—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite purpose, full 
of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 

A Rested Mother 

A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


You can easily remove the fat 
and it will 
stay re- 
Too Fleshy? | wovea. I 
- have re- 
duced over 15,000 women. One 
pupil writes me as follows: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 
78 pounds and I look 15 years 
younger. I feel so well I want to 
shout! I never get out of breath 
now. When I began I was rheu- 


matic and constipated, my heart was 
weak and my head dull, and oh dear, 


———_—— 
———— 


I bring each pupil to symmetrical 
proportions and I teach her to stand 
and to wa/k in an attitude which be- 
speaks culture and refinement. A 
good figure, gracefully carried, means 
more than a pretty face. Nature’s 
rosy cheeks are more beautiful than 
paint or powder. I help you to 


Arise to Your Best! 


The day for drugging the 
system has passed. In the 
privacy of your own room, I 
strengthen the muscles and 
nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart and start your 
blood to circulating as it did 
when you wereachild. I teach 
you to breathe, so that the 

blood is fully purified. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


and the vital force gained bya force- 
ful circulation relieves you of such 
ailments as 
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I am ashamed when I think how I used Constipation , Dullnes : 
tolook! I never dreamed it was all so a Lives Ir ttability 
easy. I thought I just had to be fat. I Indigestion Nervousness 
eel like stopping every fat woman I see > 7 Tophlos 
oud telling bee of you.” Rheumatism Sleeplessness 
I 4 Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
may need to Catarrh 


Too Thin? | strengthen your 


stomach, intes- 
tines and nerves first. A pupil 
who was thin, writes me: 


“I just can’t tell you how happv I 
am. I am so proud of my neck and 
arms! My busts are rounded out and I 
have gained 28 pounds; it has come just 
where I wanted it and I carry 
myself like another woman. 

““My old dresses look styl- 
ish on me now. I have not 
been constipated since my 
second lesson and I had taken 
something for years. My liver 5} 
goatee adn _- right and I ee AE dividual, confidential 

it of indigestion any more, for * ia S al 
sleep like a baby and my nerves are so A CORSET IS NOT NEEDEO treatment Ww hich her 
rested. I feel so well all the time."’ FOR A GOOD FIGURE case demands. 








by strengthening whatever organs 
or nerves are weak. 
I wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to make 
you realize that you do not need 
to be ill, but that you can bea 
buoyant, vivacious, attractive 

woman in return for just a few 
minutes’ care each day in your 
own home. 

Individual Instruction— 

I give each pupil the in- 
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W : telling me your faults in health or figure, and I will cheerfully tell you whether 
rite me today I can help you. I never treat a patient I cannot help. If I cannot help you I 
will refer you to the help you need. 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 
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Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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FT HE very interesting letters from girls which 

have been recently printed in the Bazar 
L point many obvious morals. Some of them 
are too obvious to require attention, but on one 
it may not be amiss to dwell for a moment. It 
seems evident that the girl with real enterprise is 
the one that succeeds, also that enterprise and 
restlessness are not the same thing, though they 
are often mistaken for each other. The restless 
girl is apt to leave home in search of work and 
fertune and quite often does not find either. 
The enterprising girl is one who sees opportu- 
nities wherever she may be. She takes what 
offers, knowing that work well done will lead 
to wider fields of usefulness. A young woman 
now holding a good government position in the 
Philippines got the money for her preparation 
from a laundry which she started when she left 
the high school. It was hard work, especially 
at first, when she was almost alone. Later she 
had assistants and did only the finest work her- 
self. In her leisure time she studied Spanish, 
and when she had saved enough money she took 


a course in the State Normal School. 





A new manner of fortune-telling for the Hal- 
lowe’en party was tried on such an occasion last 
year. It was new only in the sense of being 
novel to all those present, for it has the sanc- 
tion of long usage in some parts of England 
A shallow box or pan has placed in it a set of 
letters of the alphabet, such as is used in play 
ing the game of Letters. A number of blanks 
are put in the box also. The would-be seeker for 
knowledge of the future is blindfolded and puts 
his or her hand into the box, withdrawing only 
one slip at a time. The drawing should be re- 
peated until three slips have been taken out. 
The letters are supposed to show the initials of 
one’s future partner in life. If only blanks are 
drawn, then the seeker is doomed to single bless- 
edness. One letter and two blanks are held to 
signify an engagement, but not a marriage. 


No longer do a ring, a thimble, and a _ piece 
of money answer for a fortune-telling cake for 
girls. No, indeed! The day is long past when 
marriage, spinsterhood, and rich inheritance 
were the only careers open to our sex. A twen- 
tieth-century cake must have a tiny glass bottle 
standing for either a doctor or a trained nurse, 
a little China doll meaning a teacher, and as 
many other symbols as the ingenuity of the 
hostess may devise. 


A satin skirt that is soiled around the bottom 
may he wonderfully freshened up by the use of 
magnesia and prepared chalk, which comes in 
cakes and may be found at the nearest drug- 


gist’s. Rub it thickly on the soiled portion of 
the satin, being careful to follow the grain of 
the material. Leave it for an hour or so, and 
wipe off, still following the grain, with a soft 
flannel. The satin will be clean and glossy if 
the work is carefully done. 


Instead of an embroidery frame or hoops for 
small articles and dainty work like letters on 
handkerchiefs and pillow slips, French oilcloth 
is often used for a stretcher. Cut a square 
rather larger than the figure or initial to be em- 
broidered and baste it with fine cotton on the 
back of the material. The glazed surface pre- 
vents the needle from piercing the oilcloth, 
while its pliability enables it to be bent easily 
over the finger when necessary. 


A new and delicious dainty for the still popu- 
lar afternoon tea is made with crackers and 
marshmallows. Slightly butter any thin round 
variety of unsweetened cracker and put a marsh- 
mallow in the centre of each, with a tiny piece 
of butter on top of the marsimallow. Place in 
a hot oven for a few minutes, just long enough 
for the marshmallow to soften and spread, and 
brown a little on top. The only difficulty in 
serving these delicacies is that unless the supply 
is practically unlimited nobody will ever have 
enough. 


Half a dozen evening dresses and tea-gowns 
just brought from Paris for summer and early 
fall wear are all modelled upon Empire designs. 
That is, they are all short-waisted in the back, 
and in the front also when there is any waist 
line at all. They all cling closely to the figure, 
the skirt portion being cut without a gather 
anywhere. And they all have moderate trains. 
In effect they are simplicity itself, but an ex- 
pert observer recognizes that the real lace, hand 
embroideries, mock jewels, gold and silver bul- 
lion, together with the exquisite fit and the 
equally exquisite workmanship, combine to bring 
the price up to that of other imported beautiful 
works of art. As the wearer of these particular 
creations observed, “Such ‘simple’ gowns are 
net to be constructed in the third story back, at 
$2.50 a day, with meals served on a tray.” 

Unless a girl is really artistic let her beware 
of “original” creations. It is safer to follow 
some unobtrusive fashion already in favor. ‘In 
choosing the design for a costume to be made 
at home, the color and material must be con- 
sidered, as well as the oceasions when it is to 
be worn. Most important of all. perhaps, one 
should take into consideration the degree of 
skill possessed by those who are to make the 
costumes. 
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The grocer may sell you a poor lamp- 
chimney, saying, ‘it’s just as good as the Macsetu 
chimneys.” 

But when it breaks from heat, you learn that 
the grocer was mistaken. 

My name on a lamp-chimney means that the 
man who made it says that it will not break 


from heat—and the man who makes a thing 


usually knows what it is made of. 
MacsetTu lamp-chimneys at a few cents 


apiece more are cheaper than the breaking 





kind at any price. 


My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the right chimney for 
any burner, and gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, 
and tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly mail it, free, to 
anyone who writes for it. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh 
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Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. Address 


Mothers’ Dept., HAkpger’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


QUESTION: As an old “ Bazar” reader, I want 
to ask you to help me about a young baby, as 
I want to do everything the best way. I have 
a crib, but no mattress. What would be the best 
kind to get? If army blankets, where can I get 
one? I intended to make cotton-wool night- 
gowns, and let the baby wear no petticoats and 
no shirt if it is warm. Would this be a good 
plan? I want everything simple and best for 
the baby. If you will please tell me just what 
I shali need I shall be very thankful.—H. C. 

Answer: As far as you have gone your ideas 
are very good. If the crib has a woven-wire 
spring there is nothing more sanitary than a 
heavy blanket for a mattress. They may be 
purchased at any dry-goods store—not neces- 
sarily an army blanket, but a large gray blanket. 
Fold this to the’size of the wire spring; this 
makes a most comfortable bed to sleep on. If, 
however, the mattress is to rest on steel bands 
interlaced the blanket will not answer; a hair 
or cotton mattress will have to be used. The 
mattress should be about two and a half inches 
thick, and to protect it from getting wet or 
otherwise soiled the entire upper side should 
have a piece of thin rubber sheeting pinned 
tightly over it. The warm nightgown is all 
right, too, and in very warm weather the shirt 
may be left off, provided the band is worn. In 
cold weather a thin undershirt may be sub- 
stituted in place of the heavier one worn during 
the day. I would advise making petticoats and 
dresses not more than twenty-six inches long 
A moderate-sized wardrobe would consist of 
six dresses, four flannel skirts, four bands, four 
pairs of stockings, three pairs of bootees, eight- 
een diapers, three nightgowns, three sacks of 
merino cr thin flannel, two wrappers of the same 
material, and one flannel square or knitted 
afghan. Three white petticoats may be in- 
cluded in this layette, but if the saving of 
laundry work is an object they can be omitted. 

QuESTION: My little girl was poisoned with 
ivy last summer and, after using the usual reme- 
dies, in due time she seemed cured. Last win- 
ter the same rash with boils came back, and I 
cannot cure it. Do you think it is a return of 
the poison, and what would you do about it?— 
R. R. 

ANSWER: As the rash from poison ivy is a 
purely local one I do not think there is any 
connection between the rash last summer and 
the one she has now. This rash may be caused 
by indigestion, due to improper food or lack of 
fresh air, and as most of these rashes are more 
or less irritating it is possible the boils are 


caused by the child’s scratching and the finger 
nails infecting the skin. Boils also come from 
impoverished blood. Try giving the child a 
bran bath daily, using no soap. Give her plain 
nourishing food, nothing rich or fried; keep her 
in the open air as much as possible during the 
day, and have plenty of fresh air in the room 
at night. 

QUESTION: Baby's toes are very crooked. He 
is three years old and has walked since he was 
eleven months old. Sometimes I put cotton be- 
tween them to straighten them, but it seems to 
interfere with his walking and make them sore. 
Should I persevere with this treatment, or should 
I let them alone? Will it affect his walking 


«when he grows older? Will you please advise 


me what to do?—C., B. 

ANSWER: If the deformity of the toes was 
present at birth I would advise your consulting 
a surgeon and see what can be done to over- 
come it. If the toes were perfectly natural and 
straight at birth the crookedness is probably 
due to the child’s wearing at some time either 
shoes or stockings that were too small, crowding 
the little toes together. While the stockings 
should not be large enough to cause wrinkles and 
creases, or turn over or under at the toes, they 
should be large enough not to cramp or bind 
the toes in any way. The shoes should be with 
out heels, broad at the toe, soles thin enough 
to be slightly flexible and slightly longer than 
the foot. . As a child’s bones are soft and pliable 
at this age, with proper foot covering this de 
formity may eventually right itself. In summer 
it might be well to let the child run barefoot or 
wear sandals. Little children’s feet grow 
rapidly; they need watching, and as soon 4s 
shoe or stocking becomes the slightest bit tight 
or even snug cast it aside for larger ones. It is 
often poor economy to wait until shoes or stock- 
ings are worn out before making a change. 

QUESTION: I hawe been told lately that babies 
do not need a band after the cord has been 
healed. Do you believe that?—-READER or “ Ba- 
ZAR.” 

ANSWER: I do not believe in leaving off the 
band so early in life, and know of several cases 
where it has been tried with very unsatisfac- 
tory results. If bands are worn for the sole 
purpose of preventing a rupture of the navel, 
then I doubt their effectiveness. But for pro- 
tection and warmth to that part of the body. 
which is extremely delicate and sensitive, | 
think them absolutely necessary, and think they 
should be worn until the third year, even longer 
if the child has a weak digestion. 
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Rare Toilet Luxury 


A cake of RESINOL SOAP sells for 25 cents, 
It is money well spent. Even if it cost a dollar a 
cake it would still be the one soap that you could 
afford to pay a dollar for. ~ 

RESINOL SOAP contains more actual skin food 
and skin nourishment than half a,dozen jars of “cold 
cream.”’ 


ESINOL SOA 


is the only toilet soap containing ,RESINOL—the 
greatest of all skin emollients. In addition to this 
grand factor it contains choice selected suets and rare 
expensive oils that feed, nourish, and impart activity 
to the pores of the skin. barr 5 iin 

A few days’ faithful use of RESINOL SOAP will 
impart to the skin sufficient nourishment and vitality 
to equal a Turkish bath or a massage in Oriental 
Oils. No other toilet soap or toilet preparation is so 
grateful to a parched or neglected skin as RESINOL 
SOAP. It nourishes. It heals. It soothes. 

In justice to your daily health and comfort you 
cannot afford to be without RESINOL SOAP. 
All we ask is that you try one cake. 





Get a cake to-day. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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OMEN interested in the upbuilding of 
W the health and in new theories which 

are helpful and practical along such 
lines will like two books by Susanna Cocroft: 
Self-sufficiency: Mental Poise, and The Nervous 
System. Miss Cocroft has won a national rep- 
utation as a successful instructor of hygienic 
physical exercise and the upbuilding of the body 
by such exercise. Her books are the result of 
her practical experience and of much sane thought 
and study. 

Admirers of Professor Elie Metchnikoff—and 
he already has many in this country—will re- 
joice over the appearance of his new volume, 
The Nature of Man. This work, which has been 
spoken of in England as the most valued pro- 
duction since Darwin’s Origin of Species, con- 


tinues those optimistic studies for which Dr. 
Metchnikoff is noted. Among the sub-chapters 
are “Harmonies and Disharmonies in Man,” 


“The Simian Origin of Man,” “Science and Dis- 
ease,” “Old Age,” and a most unusual and in- 
teresting study of death. 

Mr. Bliss Carman, poet, has turned from poetry 


long enough to produce another really charming 
book of prose, The Making of Personality (1. 
C. Page & Co.), in which he discusses a fascina- 
ting subject from many points of view. In dif- 
ferent chapters of the attractive volume Mr. Car- 
man takes up the question of magnetism, man- 
ners, music, art, dancing, the art of walking, 
ete. Each chapter is admirably handled. The 
book should have a wide appeal to thoughtful 
women especially. 

In Personalism, a new book published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. this spring, Professor 
Borden Parker Bowne has collected the brilliant 
lectures he delivered at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. They are well worth being preserved 
in this permanent form, for Professor Bowne 
has something new to say, and says it admirably. 
He divides his topic into chapters—*Common 
Sense,” “The Personalism of Knowledge,” “ The 
Value of Impersonalism,” “The Personal World,” 
ete. It is interesting, too, and encouraging as 
well, in these materialistic days, to find that the 
travels of this scientist have led him through 
nature back to God. 





AS TO 


Dear Eprror,—My guess is, for “ The Whole 
Family”: “The Father,” unmistakably W. D. 
Howells. “The Old Maid Aunt,” Mary E. Wil- 
kins-Freeman. “ The Grandmother,’ Mary Hea- 
ton Vorse (7). “ The Daughter-in-Law ” may be 
Alice Brown, but probably is Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting. “ The Schoolgirl,” beyond question, Eliza- 
beth Jordan. “The Son-in-Law,” John Ken- 
drick Bangs. R. N. L. 


Dear Fiprror,—I have just read “ The Married 
Son’s” chapter of “The Whole Family,” and 
know, of course, that it is by Henry James. If 
all of the authors had followed their own styles 
as well as he and Elizabeth Jordan have done 
we should hardly have to do much guessing. I 
needed no one to tell me that “ The Sehoolgirl ” 
was by the same author as “ May Iverson.” Miss 
Jordan was the natural choice for one to deline- 
ate that character, for who else has given us 
such a real schoolgirl in fiction, and who that 
has read “May Iverson” and other stories by 
the same author could fail to recognize her crisp, 
refreshing, and pure style? A. E. L. 


Dear Eprror,—That letter incident in the 
Schoolgirl’s chapter of “The Whole Family” 
is delightful. I wonder how it’s coming out. 
I’ve puzzled my brains till I'm tired, and I 


“THE WHOLE FAMILY” 


can’t make up my mind whether it’s the property 
of Aunt Elizabeth or Peggy. Aunt E. is a joy 
to my soul, and I thank the kind author who 
created her. Wasn’t it Mary R. S. Andrews? 
One friend of mine is inclined to Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, but I don’t agree with her. The 
June number of the Bazar has just come (how 
welcome it is!) and I flopped down in the first 
chair I came to to read “The Whole Family.” 
But when I found (to my unshakable certainty) 
that it is Henry James’s chapter, I decided to 
wait until I had time to read it thoughtfully 
and at my leisure, otherwise the dinner might 
burn. 
Thank 


you so much for the treat you are 
giving us. It is like a well-ordered intellectual 
banquet. A. M. E. 


DeAR Epitor,—As to “The Whole Family,” 
I submit the following: “'The Father” is How- 
ells. “‘ Aunt Elizabeth” is no other than Miss 
Jordan (you see I am the only one who recog- 
nized her). The “Grandmother” is Mary Wil- 
kins-Freeman. “The Daughter-in-law,’ Mary 
Stewart Cutting. “The Schoolgirl” is Mary 
Heaton Vorse. And the “Son-in-Law” is, of 
course, Henry James. Now doesn’t that come 
nearer being “exactly so” than any guess has 
yet? * YONKERS.” 
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P-A-L 
A HIGH GRADE 


VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


Jap-a-lac is the most durable colored varnish 
made—it dries quickly with a beautiful lustre as 
hard as flint, does not mar easily, nor scratch white. 
It wears like iron. 

Jap-a-lac retains its brilliancy through wear and 
abuse right down to the surface. 

We want you to “Get the habit"’ of Jap-a-lac-ing; 
when you do you will have found a new method of 


SAVING MONEY 


There are many things about every home that 
become scuffed and rusty looking—some of them 
are discarded and replaced with new, simply because 
of their appearance 

Thousands of dollars are needlessly wasted every 
year in this way. If you will use Jap-a-lac liberally 
you can save your proportion of this waste é 

We have so many splendid testimonials of the 
benefits of using Jap-a-lac that we want you to 
know about it. We have compiled a little booklet 
explaining what Jap-a-lac is and what it will do. 
Don't you want us to send you one? We shall be 
glad to if you will drop us a postal. 

You have no idea how many places you will find 
that need a little touching up, until you get a can of 

up-a-lac and a brush in your own hands. 

he cost is small. A quarter pint can at 15c. con- 
tains sufficient to cover a small chair or table. A 
quart can at 75c. contains eight times as much as the 
15c.can. There is a still further reduction on larger 
sizes, making the cost a small item when compared 
with the results. 

A few of the things on which Jap-a-lac should be 
used: Interior Woodwork, Weather Beaten Doors, 

Chairs, Tables, Floors, Ranges, Andirons, Linoleum, 

- - Chandeliers, Radiators, Plate Racks, Wire Screens, 

Refrigerators, Picture Frames, Porch Furniture 
Wicker Furniture, etc 

















is a high grade varnish and stain combined. There 
is only one Jap-a-lac and it is manufactured by us. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
We are one of the oldest and best known varnish All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50 
houses in the country. . eis 
Jap-a-lac is made by a secret process known 
only to ourselves, and must not be confounded with 
the many imitations which are now being offered If YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his name 
because of the popularity of Jap-a-lac. and toc. (except for Gold, which is 25c.) to cover cost of masling, 
When you ask for Jap-a-lac be sure to get it, —— eo Sample (quarter pint can) to any point 
don’t allow any one to argue you into taking some- CO? SRS See 
thing else. Some colored varnishes are higher in 
price, some lower. You may be told that a higher 
priced article is better than Jap-a-lac, that the 
lower priced is “ just as good "— this is not true. Get The name "GLIDDEN" on a can of varnish is a 
the genuine and be sure of results. Take no chances ew li If 3 
on an unadvertised article of this character. Ad- arantee of high t quality. ,you use varnishes 
vertising compels the manufacturer to make his or any . insist on Glidden’s Green Label line 
product better than others. In addition you have and you will secure the best results. 
the largest and best varnish factory in the world back 
of every can of Jap-a-lac you buy. 
We use special machinery in the perfect grinding 
of Jap-a-lac, insuring a uniform, easy flowing varnish. 


‘ , : ° 

We use the best of pigments, insuring fast colors— // bdden 

many manufacturers use aniline to color their var id 
_—_— 




















nishes—colored varnish in which aniline is used 
fades quickly, although it ay | look well when first 
applied. We use the very finest grade of Kauri 
Gum and highest quality of materials throughout 1069 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Simply a 
AY ENt Comey} 
Ingelligenc e. 


| N [ easier W ashing, with Time - and - | 
Money - Saving, an object ? Isn't your 
I lealth ot consequence ? 


© DON'T 


ou care whe Nat r you are W orking 


v0 

zs _ | Hard and Ruming Clothes, or Working Less 
Tite Saving Th im? 

|@ HAVEN'T you any Idea of Household 

- Economy of Muscles as well as 

- Economy of Worry and Work? 

@ PEARLINE Saves in all these things 

PEAR 


user if this 1s not so. 
pe For Thirty years it 
Blessing. t men 

| ae DYey he Work. of Wash- 
ing and Cleaning Perfectly —Easily —in Hot 
or Cold, Hard Soft water Without the aid 
of Soap —Soda— Borax or Naphtha, and with 
little or n I Telsstits PEARLINE Loosens 
the Dirt—then Easy Rinsing carnies it 


away 


SAVES YOUR CLOTHES | 
SAVES YOUR STRENGTH — 


— 














NO POISON 
NO ACID 
NO ODOR 


“STORK” PANTS 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 
Keep baby’s dresses dry 
and aweet. Button neatly 
over regular diaper. Made of 
** STORK ” sheeting—a rubber- - 
less, waterproof fabric. light as ga 
linen. Easily cleansed. 5@e. a Pair. 
bp Sold hy dry goods dealers throughout 
the United States. 
“STORK” SHEETING 

by the yard, @1,00 and @1,50. 
** Stork " Cateh-All Ribs, 50¢. If your 
dealer hasn't ** Stork’ goods, send to 
us. Free for your dealer's name— Baby | 
Sponge Bag, made of ** Stork’ Sheet- 
ing, as a useful sample—also descrip- 





















No Other Dyes 


SUCCEED LIKE RAINBOW 
10c. Pkg. FOR HOME USE. Pkg. 10c. 





—— 







tive booklet. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 34-0, Boston, Masa. 
(Also Manufacturers of “ Stork’ Absorbent Diapers) 








[FREE 


Manufactured by RAINBOW DYE CO. 
Send for full-size sample package. 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents, 

Dept. 46, 78 Hudson S&t., New York City. 








FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer to the readers of this 

magazine a valuable prize, if they are able to copy this cartoon. Take Your Pencil 

+ and copy this sketch on a common piece of paper, and send it to us today; and if, 

in the estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 per cent. as good as the original, we 
will mail to your address FREE OF CHARCE FOR SIX MONTHS 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special information pertaining to 
Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published for the benefit of those desirous of earn- 
ing r salaries. It is a Home Study Magazine for ambitious persons who desire 
success. There is positively ne money consid ion connected with this free offer. 
Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 48, SCRANTON, PA, 








Thinas which are advertised are always the best. 
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You can obtain a liberal 
sample of this exquisite 
French hair preparation 
by writing us to-day. 


Will you accept 
a bottle or - 


ED. PINAUD’S 


(Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC? 






@ Every man or woman who is interested 
in hair culture should learn of the merits of 
this fine hair tonic. 

@ It Stops falling hair, prevents dandruff and 
causes a luxuriant growth of beautiful hair. 
@ When wniting, please enclose | 0c. in sil- 
ver or stamps (to pay postage and packing). 
g All first-class dealers sell ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic. 
Be sure to get the genuine ED. PINAUD’S. Avoid 


inferior substitutes. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 





ED, PINAUD BUILDING, Dept. 302, NEW YORK 
ED. PINAUD’S TOILET WATER | ED. PINAUD’S BEAUTEVIVA 
(LILAC VEGETAL) (LIQUID FACE POWDER) 
An exquisite perfume for general toilet use. The best If toilet and face powders do not agree with your skin, 
after-shaving preparation, i then try this delightful preparation, 























This shows 
the difference 


It is in the making 







COMPACT maave-mane FLLUFFY =sorreazp 


The Maish is wonderfully warmer, 
yet lighter than ordinary comforts. HEAVY—NOT WARM. CROSS SECTION OF LIGHT AND WONDERFULLY WARM 
ORDINARY COMPORT (BEST QUALITY) MatisH LAMINATED CoTTon Down 


These photographs show why. 
By the wonderful new Maish process, the long fibres of the finest snow-white cotton are separated, 
curled and then woven into one continuous, sdft, downy piece, the exact size of the finished comfort. 
The same fluffy thickness throughout—no lumps, no thin places. To show jou how light, how buoyant 
this filling is, we will send you a piece. Compress it. Then watch it expand! 
You can see how different the Maish A//ing is, but you can't realize how luxuri- 
ously warm, how wonderfully light it makes the Maish Com/ort— 
You can’t appreciate what a delight the Maish is after ordinary heavy comforts 
until you /ry it. 
The new fall patterns are now on sale! Two splendid new poppy designs, 
Oriental and Shirley, and exquisite rose, daisy and chrysanthemum patterns in 
silkolene, sateen and silk. All sizes, ranging in price for full sizes from $3.00 
in silkolene to $18.00 in silk; Bassinette, $1.25 and up; Crib, $1.75 and up. 
Look for the name and trade-mark sewn in silk to each comfort. Don't 
accept a substitute—if your dealer hasn't the Maish, write us. We shall 
give you the name of the dealer in your city who has, or supply you 
direct. Write today for sample of the filling. 


Maish Comfort 


Luxuriously warm, yet wonderfully light 
















In SILK 


SCARLET POPPIES 
AND BORDER 


ASK TO SEE IT 


THE Cuas. A. MAISH Co. 
1130-1140 BANK St., CINCINNATI 
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) CHAS A-STEVENS & Bros :j | 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


1908 - FALL AND WINTER STYLES - 1909 - 


Women’s Apparel 


Fashion’s radical changes make it 
imperative that you receive a copy 
of the “ Stevens Style Book” if you 
wish your garments to be absolutely 
correct as to style. 


Write for it to-day. Mailed 
free of charge upon request. 



























To meet the growing demand 
we have greatly enlarged our mail- 5 
order department, and are now in a 
position to add to our great list of 
satisfied patrons 200,000 new custom- 
ers. In order to get immediate re- 
sponse, we will offer during this 
month, as a special leader, 


This Beautiful 
Tailor-Made $f ‘fy 
Broadcloth § loth Suit, at 

It is the correct fall style, and we guar- 


antee that you will not be able to finda ® 
better suit up to $25. 

















Style 5180—Broadcloth Suit—This 
garment is made of exceptional quality, all-wool »s 
broadcloth, thoroughly sponged and shrunk. The 
jacket is cut 32 inches long, is lined with Belding 
guaranteed satin, and is modeled on the newest 
semi-fitted lines, hanging from the shoulders with 
just the proper tendency toward the curves of the 
figure. The trimming is very rich and effective, 
consisting of wide bias edgings of guaranteed satin, 
with large combination buttons of broadcloth with 
satin centers. The skirt is fashioned on the latest 
and most stylish foot flare pattern in 13 gore ar- 
rangement, and is finished with a wide bias fold of ® 
self material. Colors—black, navy, brown, dark green and wine, 
with trimming and lining to harmonize. Price, $15.00. 


* Address Dept.“H” Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, lll. » 


system JIG MONS Credit 
: YOU CAN EASILY OWN A A i Rlag tortacning 1 Sth FR eiAdone Whatever you veeee srefrom weschd on approval. Ifyou lita 


THE OLD RELIABLE oniG ‘OnIGIN ro DIAMOND RISTHAS SHOPPING NOW conveniently and leisurely in the priv- 
AND WATCH OUSE, Estd. 1858 | acy of your own home. Now is the time to make choice selec- 
BROS.ECO. Devt. ‘1 118, 92 to 0S Beate Se. Ohicace. Til, | tions. 


Our catalog is free. Write for it today. Do it now. 
Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Lhe Standard of Corset 
Fashion Gr 
The Foundation of a 
Perfect fitting 
Gown 


The new fashions are known as Directoire, and in this 
mode are many ideas, all of which require careful corsetting. 

Through their cut and trimming mode current fashions 
should convey the impression of unbroken lines. The figure 
foundation required for accenting this new effect must not 
exaggerate the natural curves of the waist and hips, but only 
slightly define the waist and scientifically reduce the hips and 
abdomen, so that the whole figure is given the appearance of 
natural slimness. Redfern Models produce this effect. 


Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
teuriy are attached to these models 
$3.00 to $15.00 per pair according to materials 

AT ALL HIGH-CLASS SHOPS 





We have a book of instructions for property selecting and fitting 
the mew corset for you. Write for Booklet “‘B”’ 


THE WARNEK BrotrHers Company, New York, Chicago, Oakland 








¥ 
“Copyright, 1908, by The Warner Brothers Company” 
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THE BRUSH THAT 


ASHAPE | 


EVERY MOUT 


—,* 


ALFRED H.SMITH COh 
SOLD INA SEALED BOX 84 CHAMBER STREET 
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air Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer promptly o> & falling hair because it des- 


troys the that 
and faithfu' 


produce this trouble. We 
use of this remedy will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 


believe that the intelligent 


Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff from the scalp, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
Promotes Growth. Hall's Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 
A Splendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 


or waving the hair. 


Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
7 ingredient, hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 


druff, etc. 
Formuta. 


Sulphur. 


R. P. Hau & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Glycerin. Capsicem. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Boroglycerin. 


Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 





DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 






















Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 
Antiseptic, preserves while it beau- 
pacey mayne a the breath—hard- 

s the gums—whitens the teeth 
=. noting dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


The metal pack- 
ageis the most 
convenient 
for travel 
or the home 
—no liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 
waste. 


25c 


Gent post- 


cate 





STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin 
soft and smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and all eruptions. The collaps- 
ible metal tube is convenient and 
unbreakable. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send to us. Sent post- 
paid for 26 Cents. 

Lm wey | under Ge eee: 

Drugs Act, June 1 
Serial No. 1612, 


C. H. STRONC & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


























The 


of Time 
If you felt sure you could be freed from the sligiitest 
sign of wrinkle, crease or furrow, would you be slow to 


seek the remedy? Gothen at once to your drug or de 
partment store and ask for 


B. & P. WRINKLE ERADICATORS OR FROWNERS 
They will doall you hope and more. Absolutely harmless; 
no chemicals; act at night when the muscles are in repose. 
Put up in 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, mailed on receipt of price. 
TheR. &P.Co =p DA H. YAEGER 


(Twe Women) 


52 Kirk St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 








DARKEN YOUR 


Gray Hair 


Simply yr it with 
HAIR DYEING COMB 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the “‘Book of the Hair,” a 32-page illustrated book- 
let, containing valuable hints on the care and dressing of th- 
hair, and full information about the Ideal Hair Dveing Comb 
The most practical device for restoring gray. faded or streaked 
hair to its natural color or to any desired shade. Used like 
an ordinary comb. Absolutely harmless. Not sold in stores. 


H. D. COMB CO., Dept. go, 35 W. 21st St., New York 






















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Your Medicine Chest is Not Complete 


unless it contains a complete assortment of 


VASELINE 


In the convenient, sanitary tubes. 


There is no household remedy so often in demand. There is 
none other that brings such quick and sure relief. 





. | First be sure and get the kind of Vaseline suited to your par- 
ticular need. . 

There’s the kind that stopsa toothache, and is better than a mustard 

plaster for rheumatism, etc. That kind is Capsicum Vaseline. 


There’s also the kind that heals a cut or a sore; the best of all 

antiseptic dressings. That kind is Carbolated Vaseline. 

The other } mm Lene, _ ea yeectne Seactetie 

kinds are: Borated Vaseline, Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Ointment, 
Mentholated Vaseline, Perfumed White Vaseline. 


If you don’t know the different uses of these Vaselines, it is more than worth your while to sit 
down and write for our useful “* Vaseline Handbook.” It tells all about them—how they're 
so beneficial—why they're so helpful. al at thet Gaeciiiesies ong baathepe. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products, 18 State St., New York 
stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 


wraates! |MENNEN S 


aE ot age aot Be 
The fine preparation made ts TOILET POWDER 
MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR (Oc. in stamps, a full-size 
25c. box mailed fortrial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 3 5 Astor House, N.Y. 


4 At Steatham 


et fran eile. 
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Charcoal 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 




















PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


‘MALVINA 
CREAM 


: = “The one Reliable Beautifier” 








**Baby’s Best Friend wm 


Positively removes Freckles, 
Sunburn, and all imperfections 
of the skin, and prevents and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
wrinkles, Does not merely prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
\ wor of. a oo -—_— PT, protection the genuine is put up in non- 
BS Iehthyol Soap should be used boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
. in connection with Malvina face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
. Cream. At all druggists, or Sample free. 
~~ sent postpaid on receipt of price. oy Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
. ’ Thies Cream, 50c.; ev 50c.; Soap, %c, as the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
Send for testimonials. GERHA RD MENNEN co., Newark, N. J 
PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. enees, 8 Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 





Mennen’s Sonne? kia Bean oh (blue wrapper) { sam, Samples 
Specially Seld only at Stores 
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FOR SALE AT MOST GOOD STORES 


Kenyon Raincoats afford protection from the sudden shower, yet 
are perfectly appropriate when it shines. They are not a compromise, 
but a beautiful, stylish and serviceable wrap which sheds rain—the very 
thing all women have sought ; for calling and for business, shopping, 
driving, and motoring. 

Kenyon Rubberized Fabrics are selected to take the rubber 
without injury to the cloth, also dyes are used which do not damage 
the rubber. DURABILITY is scientifically insured. 

Kenyon Cloth Raincoats are rain-proofed by the most highly 
perfected process known, hold their stylish shape, and satisfy the user 
as no others can. 

Kenyon styles are direct from Paris or approved American types 
of the highest fashion, with conveniences and merits in detail of con- 
struction found ONLY in Kenyon Coats. 

Kenyon Coats are the most serviceable and satisfactory ever 
made, and will excel your highest expectations. 

They are not expensive. A wide choice at $10 and upto $45. 

Send us your dealer's name. We will see that vou are supplied. Tell us the type of gar- 
ment you desire and about what vou wish to pay. We will send our style book pa samples 
of cloth, or will, if desired, forward complete garments to a dealer for your inspection, en- 
abling you to examine the most celebrated Kaincoats in the world at your own covvenieace, 

Cc. KENYON CO.,, 23 Union Square, New York 
Address Mail to Factories, 721 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Be — | Noprags vo viens 1 GU STR-ITE ate. 
Slender [| No Wearying Exercise “THE DAINTY LITTLE CAKE” 


DV re) u i g e n b a dD Used by 90% of the Profession 
A brilliant, extremely rapid and lasting polish 
R for the finger nails, used with or without buffer. 
€ u C t 'e) nN al } No dust, pumice or grease. Guaranteed abso- 


Wee the Bath gr fee wvten, OS cents per box. 

. ¢, on request, three samples of our manicure {/ 
removes superfluous fat and gives a slender form and specialties, together with booklet, **Well-Kept 
stylish figure. Merely use a little twice a week in the Nails,” A full line of Lustr-ite supplies sold by 
water when taking a bath. No need of taking drugs or all first-class dealers, or 
starving yourself; no need of devoting hours to tire- FLORIDINE MFG. CO. 
some exercise. Louisenbad brings to your own tub the 45 Franklin St., New York 
salts found in the reducing bath aprings of Europe— 
patronized by royalty—fameousx fer centuries. 

Reduee your flesh by a refreshing toning bath. Give 
LOUISE\BAD a fair trial. Send 61.00 for a can 
(lasts 2 months), Sent prepaid. Order to-day. 


Glogau & Co., Importers, 592 Dickey Building, Chicago 























TELL YOUR OWN TOOTH BRUSH BY YOUR OWN EMBLEM 


When buying, see to it that the box, the yellow box that protects the brush and guarantees cleanliness, is marked with one 
of the emblems shown above and different from those owned by other members of your household, and always ask for 
that mark thereafter. The mark on the box is also on the handle of the brush inside, near the hole by which you hang 
your brush to keep it clean and dry and in your own place. This is only an added excellence to what is already the con- 
ceded best brush in the world. Curved, bevel-pointed handie with the superior bristles trimmed to fit 
between the teeth. Made in America under American sanitary conditions. ‘‘Prophylactic”’ 

rigid handle and ‘Prophylactic 
Special’’ new flexible 

le. 







Adults’ 85c. Youths’ 25c. 
Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers. 

Send for our free booklet, **Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 160; Pine Street, Florence, Masa 
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A good pillow helps—an Ostermoor Pillow 
helps a lot—but the body rest is on the mattress. 
Our experience of over fifty years of mattress making has 
developed, to the point of sleeping perfection, the 


Qstermoor Mattress, *15. 


A mattress that never humps or A mattress that is guaran- 
lumps; sags or bags. That isclean] teed by its makers — not , 
and keeps clean—a sun-bath its | only that it is as represented [( 
only needed renovation. Germ-]| but that it will and must \e 
proof,vermin-proof, moisture-proof. ! satisfy you. 


Send for our 144-page book and Samples of Ticking —Free 


With them we send the name of your Ostermoor dealer. When you bay, be sure that the name 
**Ostermoor” and our trade-mark label is sewed on end of mattress. Then, and then only, 
will you have a genuine mattress. If your dealer has none tn stock, we will ship direct, 
express er. same day check is received. 30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, money 

returned if dissatistied. Send for our free book, **The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 












































































Holland Shade 


Shows shadows, wrinkles, Madetoovercome Holland’s 


Opaque Shade 





sags, lets in a glare faults, but doesn’t wear 


Brenlin Shade 
Really shades 


B iF the new Does wear 
ren in window shade material 

Patented 1906. Trade-mark Registered. 
is substantial, won’t show shadows, won’t bag, of every yard. You can’t see it unless you take 


won't wrinkle like Holland. the shade in your hands, but before your shades 


There is nothing about it tocrack like opaque are hung, make sure it is there. Itis yourpro- ~~ 
shades. Itis made without filling ofanykind, tection against shades that look like Brenlinbut ~~; 
but with a zafural body that makes it opaque. crack. If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin, we will om 
It wears wonderfully, without change. give you the name of one who has or supply a. 

In thousands of homes, Brenlin has replaced you direct. Write today for samples in colors, Lid 
unsightly cracked shades and shades that let also samples of Brenlin Duplex, dark one side f(r 
in a glare. and light the other, and our new book showing {ff} 


Go te your dealer’s and see Brenlin. 

Look for the Marking 
The name Brenlin is perforated in the edge 
; . Br 


6 tre, 


how best lighting effects are obtained. 


CHas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 


2046-2056 Reading Road Cincinnati 
oe . - 4 . pe ie ¢ 
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Specially 
Made 


for 


Hair Bows 
—that’s why 


(For sash and hair bow use only) 

and up and keep their freshness—no mat- 
ter how often they are tied. The knots 
never slip, because they are held by the 
natural “cling” of pure silk, guaranteed 
by the famous mark— 


SeK 
QUALITY 


the recognized standard of ribbon 
perfection. 

There is true economy in Doro- 
thy Dainty Ribbons, because 
they last so much longer than 
the ordinary kind, which 
crinkle and crack after one 
or two wearings. Doro- 
thy Dainty Ribbons are 
always  fascinatingly 
pert,” smartly stylish. 


SAMPLE 
RIBBON 
If your dealer 
does not carry 
Dorothy Dainty 
Ribbons, send us 
his name and 32c 
and we will mail you 
a fine taffeta hair 
bow, 3%x40 inches. 
Mention color choice. 
A sample offer only, and 
but one ribbon will be 
sent to an address. 


TWO FREE 
RIBBON BOOKS 
“A Guide to the Use of 
Ribbons,” by a noted 
fashion authority. The 
other,our beautiful Rib- 
bon Book, picturing and 
describing the Dorothy 
Dainty sets. Free if you 
send yourdealer’s name. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN 


For all ages of ribbon 
wearing they charming- 
ly fulfil their purpose 
of beauty and service. 


At Your Dealer’s 


Single hair bows in 
dainty envelopes, 30c. 
and up, or in the 
popular Hair Bow 
Sets and Sash Sets 


574 Broadway, New York _at from $1.75 up. 


























PULLMAN 


* All Pure Irish Linen ™ 


Handkerchiefs 


On receipt of 25c. we will send you postpaid 
2 Pullman “All Pure Irish Linen”’ Handkerchie fs, 
(plain or embroidered). It is not possible, we be- 
lheve, to buy a desirable linen handkerchief he less 
than 12%ac ,and for this price we offer you a guar- 
anteed “Ali Pure Irish Linen” Handkerchief 

Imitation Linens are made so as to deceive 
experts (before they are washed, not afterwards), 
but if these handkerchiefs are satisfactory you 
can always be sure of getting ‘All Pure Irish 
Linen” in the future. Our Trade-Mark is on 
every handkerchief and our reputation of 73 
years’ standing is behind it with our guarantee. 

To prove to yourself that these handkerchiefs 
will improve with washing instead of becoming 
coarse as do mixed goods—and that our Trade- 
Mark will always insure your having the very 
best in handkerchiefs for the money spent—send 
25c. now while you think of it for two handker- 
chiefs, either plain or embroidered. Be sure to 
mention your dealer’s name. 


1909 Style Book FREE 


This book will interest you with photos of the 
newest conceptions in handkerchiefs at prices from 
12‘c. to Five Dollars each. It is sent free on request. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers since 1885 


517 Broadway, New York 


DAINTY LACES 


60 SAMPLES FREE 


Valenciennes, Mechlin and Maltese Laces. Direct Importa- 
tions from France. Edges and Insertions to match, in many 
patterns and widths. “Suitable for waists, evening gowns, 
infants’ wear, lingerie, and for dainty Holiday fancy work. 





Prices Low. We want you to become one of our many 
pleased customers. Write at once for 60 Free Samples. 
Please include 2c stamp for postage. 


20th CENTURY LACE CO., Dept. X, Decatur, Ll, 


SILK EMB. Rol an ste hed Ww AIST 


Enoug 
sizes. Silk Mt... ed, full front, collar 
and cuffs to match. White, black, cham- 

gene and blue. Express prepaid, to 
introduce, only $1.25. If not perfectly 
satisfied money refunded. We sell direct 
and save you one-half. Order to-day, 
stating color desired. Catalog free, 

Velcon Manufacturing Co. 

260 Fifth Ave., Dept. 6, Chicago 
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“VIYELLA’’ 
FLANNEL 


New Designs 


for 


REG’D 


FALL, 1908 


At the Leading Retail Stores 


DOES 





HOSIERY STYLE BOOK FREE 


We carry 
the largest 
assortmentof 
fine novelties 
in silk stock- 
ings in New York, 
Our styles, direct from 
London and Paris, are 
most exclusive, while 
our prices are rea- 
sonable. 

We have also a full 


line of fine hosiery 
which we sell at 25e, 
35c and 50¢c a pair, 
that would cost you 
much more at any 
other store. 


No. 820—A new 
Silk Stocking 
mixed with Cotton, 
Briljliancy of silk. 
Softness and dura- 
bility of cotton, Sea pair; 
$5.00 for 44 doz. 

Neo. 821 — Sea Island 
Cotton Steckings, hand- 
some, durable,soft. All colors. 


For men, 
GVe a pair; 
$8.00 a doz. 
For women, 
Sie a pair; 
$10.00 a doz. 

Extra sizes and 
lengths, black and 
whice only, #1.00 a 
pair; $11.50 a doz. 


No. 822 — Pure 
Bilk Steckings 
with Cotton soles, 

for ladies. Black and 
all colors. Value $1.75, 
special @1.19 a pair. 


No, 828 — Morley’s 
Fine Engli«h Shot 
Silk Steckings, rib- 
bed, in all colors. Very 
smart. Ladies’ Pure 
Silk, @8,.00a pair. Silk 
and Lisle, FS ° ° 
Men's Pure Silk, 85.00;5 
Silk and Lisle, $1.50. 


No. 824-—-Men’« Pure 
Silk Sex, with smart Neek- 
thes of finest silk te 
mateh, All newest shades 
and black. $8.0@ a set. 


CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS AT POPULAR 
PRICES A SPECIALTY 

_ We pay all express charges in the United 

States. All goods shipped immediately on receipt 


of special price 


* Valuable Hosiery Style Book D, handsomely 
illustrated, MAILED FREE, 


PECK & PECK, 481 Fifth Ave., New York 























NOT SHRINK 





yi file 
CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 














GEORGE FROST COMRANY, Makers 
BOSTON 





HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


THE BUTTONS ANO 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED 

FOR USE ON THIS 

HOSE SUPPORTER 








| ONLY. 
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‘How Hiram Stayed Young 














EOPLE hain’t wut they wuz in my day,” 
growled Jasper Flint. “No—nur 
times hain’t, nuther.”’ 

“Well, thank goodness they ’re not!” 
declared Hiram Oldboy. ‘Why, when you 
and I were youngsters, what did we have? 
A box-stove warmed one room — we chopped 
the cordwood. For light —candles. Baths 
once a month in the washtub — and I pump- 
ed the water. Clothes home-made by my 
mother. She sewed, knit, spun, wove, and 
not only cooked all our crude food, but 
raised, killed, cured and preserved it. She 
even made our one toilet essential — soft 
soap. Recreations, the circus once a year — 
good old times! Fudge! 

“Look at_me to-day! 

“ My house is heated and lighted automati- 


cally all over, and machinery pumps our . 


water. The fittings in my bathroom are 
better than the dishes we ate from as boys. 
In every season, special garments for warmth, 
coolness, health, comfort.. I have con- 
veniences the rich knew nothing about 
twenty years ago. Would my dear mother 
cure meats and preserve fruits to-day? 
Not if I could help it, with factories to do 














was n’t the way to look at things, as we 
did then, but the return in comfort. Ninety 
per cent. of the comforts I enjoy to-day 
I ’ve first read about in magazines. Manu- 
facturers who have sold them educated me 
at the same time. 

“ Jasper Flint, if you grumble at times like 
these we live in now, somebody ought to 
take you at your word and shove you back 
into your own boyhood, with no comforts 
or conveniences at all, and no way of know- 
ing about them if there were any.” 


io | 


Printing and publishing have been called 
the “barometer industry,” of this country. 
Three-fifths of all the printing goes into 
magazines and other periodicals. Since 
18go the American people’s consumption of 
periodicals has increased two hundred and 
fifty per cent! The magazines represented 
in the Quoin Club now have a combined 
circulation of not less than ten million 
copies a month — that’s a copy and a third 
for every family in this country owning its 
own home. These magazines reach all the 
prosperous, intelligent consumers. They have 
a profound effect on everyday 





amusements, the player-piano 
and other musical instruments, 
the camera, the automobile, 
travel, books, magazines— 


such things scientifically. For 
The 


Pe Sra 


life and comfort, because 
they spread news about new 
commodities and conveniences. 
The progressive retail mer- 








“Jasper, do you realize that 
the magazines have done most 
of it? In our boyhood there 
were mighty few conveniences. 
If there’d been as many as 
now, we would n’t have heard 
about ’em, because there were 
no magazines to explain how 
they *worked, and how cost 





HIS litile 16-page 
monthly, half the size 
of a magazine page, will be 
sent on request to any Bus- 
iness Man who is interested 
in advertising. Address 

Quoin Club 
wr Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


chant to-day is as much inter- 
ested in this spread of news 
and information about com- 
modities as in the commodities 
themselves. For he knows that 
one surely follows the other. 
As the magazine is the channel 
for the information he is the 
channel for the goods. 
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For Ashes | 


Strongest and Looks Best 


Witt’s Can— 

All heavy steel—body corru- 
gated. Can’t dent it! 

Seam flanged and _ riveted. 
Heavy steel bands riveted top and 
bottom. No soldered places to | 
split open! 

Galvanized inside and out,— 
no corrosion, no rust. 

Will last for years! 
neat and trim. 


Look for the yellow label, Witt’s. 


If your dealer hasn’t Witt’s, write us. We 
will supply you direct—satisfaction guaranteed. | 
Three sizes. Also Witt’s Pail, three sizes each. 
Address Dept. 5. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
2118-2124 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, O. | 


Always 














STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





WHAT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


the Prudential 


Has Done for 


WOMEN 


Lifted the Mortgage and Saved 
the Home. 


Enabled the Wife to Continue 
her Husband’s Business. 


Gave College Girls Money to 
Complete Their Education. 


Brought Money to a Woman 3 
years after Policy was Dropped. 


Made it Possible for a Wife to 
Educate her Little Ones. 


These and many other instances show what Life 
Insurance Has Done for Other Women. 

You can make it do something for you. Write us 
now, to-day, for particulars of a plan that will interest 
you and which may be the first step toward comfort 
and financial independence in later years. 





Mention the full name of the mainstay of your 
family,—his occupation, the day, month and year 
in which he was born. Say how much you think 
the family could put aside each week, or each 
month, or each year, to secure the greatest pro 
tection for the future. Remember, the inquiry 

| puts you under no obligation. Write to-day to 
Dept. W. We would like to hear from you, and 
the information you send will be held confidential. | 





The Prudential 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest, Home Office, Newark, XN. JZ 
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“EVERY SIZE SKIRT?| HALLOWE'EN FAVORS 
© EVERY SIZE WOMAN ® 


5c, roc, 25c and soc each. 
Comic Hallowe’en Lanterns, 
toc, 25c and soc each 
Ghost Figures (box), 15¢ 
Comic Witch Figure, ioc. 
@ The only Patented ma- 
ternity skirt instantly ad- 
justable to any size. Can be 
worn at all times. Hangs 
and drapes perfectly. 





Black Witch Cats 
(boxes), sc, 25¢ and soc 
Miniature Black Witch Cat, 
1% inches, sc 
Comic Pumpkin and Vege- 
table Figures (boxes). 
sc, roc and 2sc each. 
Witch Figure (box), 25« 
vil Figure (box), 25c 
Assorted Comic Hallowe'en 


































Gives graceful lines to large Heads on Pins, sc each. 
Assorted Comic Hallowe'en 
women. Figures on Pins, sc each 


. Comic Squeaking Pumpkin 
Pumpkin Jack Lantern with Jap. .P8ce, 5¢ 
; Ghost Lights, 

Lantern Hat (6 inches), 10¢ each. (12 in box), roc per box. 
Walnuts and Peanuts containing Pickaninny, sc each 
Skeletons, Spiders, Wishbones, Deception Mirrors, Brooms, Wed- 

di Rings, Engagement Rings, sc each. 
Assorted Metal Favors for Cakes, 15@’per dozen. 
Favor Metal Candlesticks, sc, roc and 15c each. 
Pumpkin Jack Horner Pie (12 Ribbons), $3.50 
Pumpkin and Witch Ice Cream Cases, 60c per dozen. 
Pumpkin Shape Ice Cream Cases, $1.20 per dozen. 
Midget Pumpkin Shape Cases for Salted Nuts, 90c per dozen. 
Hallowe'en Pally Cards, 30c per dozen. 
Dinner Cards, soc per dozen. Party Invitations, 35c per dozen. 


@ Send for our soft finish 
Panama maternity skirt di- 
rect from maker to wearer 
for $5.50, charges prepaid. 
@ Mos comfortable skirt 
made. Send waist meas- 
ure and skirt length with 
order. Others up to 
$18.00. Money re- 
funded if not satisfac- 


tory. 
@ Write for free de- 


scriptive catalog, with samples of skirt materials, to the 


EVERY SIZE SKIRT CO. 
20 West 21st St. New York City 


Hallowe’en Paper Napkins, 40c per package. 
Hallowe'en Snapping Mottoes, soc per box. 


We make up $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 assortments of Hallowe'en 
Favors. 


We positively do not pay mail charges, and we advise that all 
shipments be made by express to insure safe delivery. 


Are you interested in Favors for Dinners, Parties or 
Cotillions? If so, send for our handsome new 200-page Cata- 
logue. Free on request. 


B. SHACKMAN 4 CO. 
} | DEPT. 7 812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency 











Send for our subscription catalogue Who’s Who Among Periodicals for 
the season of 1908-9. It contains 36 pages. We send it free on request. 
What we do is this: 

FIRST We give you the clearest, sanest, simplest, and best guide to the 
leading periodicals. There are no complex puzzles, and yet every- 
thing is covered. 

SECOND We make it easy for you to subscribe at once for all the periodi- 
cals you may want and furnish these periodicals at the very 
lowest prices. 

THIRD We guarantee that your orders will be filled promptly, faithfully, 
accurately, and cheaply. 

FOURTH We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combina- 
tion, at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 

Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Shoe Leather for 
Style and Comfort 


What Paris endorses the world adopts. Paris approved 
“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid ”— London and New York 
followed. To-day al] the well-dressed world is wearing it, for 
it is good to wear. 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” is the latest thing in Scientific 


Leather making. It IS kid (goat skin) tanned to preserve the nat- 
ural animal oils—hence it does not crack nor harden after wetting. 


Its soft bright surface makes it beautiful. Its pliability and 
softness allow you to wear a smaller size shoe. You can wear 
it longer and with far greater comfort than any other leather— 
yet it costs no more. Ask your dealer for it by the. full name 


“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 


Made in Black and Colors 


The Shoes this Fall | 


will surprise you. Never were they so varied. In every way conceivable are new touches given. 








To get a// the new ideas write for the Red Cross Style Book, illustrated in colors. It shows every 
style that will be worn. ‘Thousands of women use it as a guide in choosing shoes. Write for it today. 


met get style and comfort—get both 


It is not the shape, not the sty/e of the ordinary shoe, that makes it hurt. 

Ninety-five out of every 100 cases of foot suffering can be traced directly to stiff soles! 

Their constant rub, rub, rub is what brings hard, callous places, what makes your feet draw, 
burn, ache. 


In the Red Cross Shoe, there is mone of this rubbing. Its sole is flexible. 


It is tanned by the special Red Cross process which preserves all its natural 
life and suppleness. It is of regular thickness, yet it bends with the foot, 
follows every movement, just as a glove moves with the hand. 





Don’t think this an exaggeration. Go to 
your dealer’s and see the Red Cross. 


Bend it. Walk in it. Know for yourself 
the feeling of ease, of freedom, the buoy- 
ant, springy sensation it gives! See what 
a wonder ful difference it does make! 

Look for the trade-mark an_ e name Krohn, Fech 
heimer & Co. If Fit guaranteed. Ox- 
your dealer hasn’t fords, $3.50. High 
the Red Cross, write shoes, $4. Special 
us and we shall give RF styles de luxe: Ox- 
you the name of fords, $4. High 
one who has or shoes, $5. Write to- 
supply you direct. day for Style Book. 


KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co. 





‘THE new button boot, No. 74 
Red Cross patent leather, 
(Trade-Mark) 507-527 Dandridge Street Cincinnati cloth top. $4. 
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Old Wine in New Bottles 





FIELDING’S NOVELS 


SHARPHAM EDITION 


The Original Text 


TOM JONES 


Th ree Vohu mes 


JOSEPH ANDREWS | ; 
One Volume 


AMELIA 


Two Volumes 


JONATHAN WILD 


One Volu me 


SEVEN VOLUMES 


Beautifully and Appropriately Illustrated with Photogravure Repro- 
ductions of the Work of Artists who were Contemporaries of this 


FATHER OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


Quaint, Delicious Stories — Classics that Should be in Every 
Library—They Mark the Dawn of the Modern English Novel 


THE BOOKS 


@ This is the first attempt to supply the 
demand for the genuine text of the 
novels by Henry Fielding. These 
books are published in a handsome 
library edition— green silk cloth, uncut 
edges, gold stamping, and gilt tops. 


@ This edition is also bound in 
sumptuous half-leather, and 
the price for this binding 
and the Magazine 

is $20.00, pay- 

able $2.00 


a month, 


Gentlemen: 


HAKPER’S ...... 








ER 2 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Please send me, all 
charges prepaid, F1IELDING’s NOVELS, 
Seven Volumes, Cloth Binding, subject to ten 
days’ approval, and also enter my subscription for 
..... for one year, under the terms of in all. 


THE OFFER 


@ On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, 
all charges prepaid, FIELDING’S NOVELS, 
in seven volumes, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for either HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR for one year. If 

you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back 
and we will return the 

v $1.00. If you do like 
them, send us $1.00 
a month for | | 
months, or 


$12.00 


your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to send you $1.00 a month 
until the total price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 

















